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MERI 80 LOG CAL RE EVIEW 


SOME ISSUES IN 
Clinical, laboratory and epidemiological methods help man understand health and disease. 
% Epidemiology seeks to determine who develops a disease, ‘when, and under what conditions. te 
is a disabling illness of unknown etiology. Epidemiology may be the appropriate — puns. de> 
il _ method to help man unravel the causative factors which give rise to it. Three issues in an ee 2 
epidemiological study of schizophrenia are discussed: the validity and reliability of peychiaiic 7 
diagnoses, the nature of the population to be studied, and the possible ways sociologists can 
contribute to the exploration of interrelations between socio-cultural factors and the presence __ a r 


‘sl HIs lecture may be viewed as prolegom- _ health and disease. They are are om e clinical, — 
Te to a field study of schizophrenia. I “laboratory, and epidemiological methods. 
+- have selected schizophrenia a: as the focus — Categorized briefly, the clinical - method is 
of discussion for several reasons. Schizophre- directed toward individuals suffering ‘from 
nia disables; it does not kill. ill. Approximately disease. The clinician focuses his attention 
one hospital bed out of four in the United _ upon the patient before him. The questions ie 
_ States is occupied by a schizophrenic patient, he asks, and the techniques" he uses during» 
_ who has been hospitalized—on the average in his “judgment, 
—for several years. The schizophrenic = health o or r illness of the patient. To and 
always with us. How, and why, he comes 
existence is an enigma. When society 
is faced with an unsolved health problem as The method 
severe as schizophrenia, research is not only examines fluids, excretions, or tissues taken 
from the bodies of patients. The laboratory 
scientist may not see the patient. He direct = 


hile, but necessary. The 
- objectiv ve is to gain the knowledge to co 
trol the problem. The requisite nauteiigs 


“may not be forthcoming in this generation, 


his attention to the disease process reflected 
we should proceed to the task imbued “in the The 
with the conviction that the rigorous applica- emiological me isease 
of scientific methods will give us the P enomena associated disease in a 


knowledge we need to solve the problem of individuals; some are “sick,” 
» 
~ Epidemiology i is not the e study ¢ of f epidem- 


ty ics, even though this is a a common belief. 


as art and science, has 
a ‘oped three ways to help man u nderstand the p eople—should be of as much interest 
to o sociologists as to physicians. The focus of - 


* The MacIver Lecture presented before Pa- 


Wh epidemiology is to relate the ways of living 
c 


> ific Sociological Association, Spokane, “Washington, — of a population, or a specific sub-group in 
April, 1960. wal ‘it, ‘to the observed distribution of a partic- 
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ular disease. 1 The epidemiologist tries to children in the were given milk 


determine who develops the disease, when, | every day, and fresh meat four times a week 
and under what conditions? = © ! for a year. No case of pellagra developed in 
Goldberger’s researches on pellagra are this orphanage during the year of the exper- 
_ method. In the early years ‘of this century, ae In another experiment, a group of al 
-~pellagra was a common disease in the south-— patients were > giv en special per for a year: 4 


— be spread from person to person by ho: - seven per cent of the patients i in a control 
tion. _ Goldberger first studied pellagra in a group, in the same hospital, had a recurrence — 
mental hospital. He saw w that some patients of peliagra. studies included the 

suffered from pellagra_ when they experimental development of pellagra in 
4 admitted, whereas others developed the dis- convicts. Diet was the answer; but what 


“ease in the hospital. _ Goldberger observed — ingredients i in the diet? Goldberger, and those 


close contacts between members of the staff ~ who have followed him, traced the etiology 
and the patients, but — staff members v4 of pellagra to the vitamin B complex, 
suffered from pellagra. The patients and _ nicotinic acid, and the action of tryptophane. 
staff were in intimate contact on the wards _— This sketch indicates that the epidemio- ir 
day after day; the patients developed ees _ logical method is inductive and inferential. — 
gra, but the staff did not. Goldberger i inferred The co-existence of attributes, a 
_ from this fact that pellagra is not an infec- _ variables, with health, or ag i : 
tious disease. He then looked for something 2 mined by studying a defined population and 4 
that differentiated the two groups. He noted its constituent parts in time, place, and cir- 
< A all that the staff did not eat with the patients. cumstance. Attributes and variables per-— 
_ Furthermore, i the staff ate different foods. tinent to epidemiologic al study include such 
4 He developed the working hypothesis that things as “sex, race, age, occupation, 
- differences in diet might explain why pa- tion, diet, family composition, group customs, 
tients developed pellagra, but the staff did and personal habits. In addition, it encom- 
Goldberger then wor ked with | a col- "passes genetic composition, biochemistry, 
league, who tried an improved diet on a other forms of plant and animal life, and 
; series of women patients afflicted with pella- 7 geographical environment. In brief, ep- F 
= a. The women responded remarkably to _ idemiology i is the application of ecological 
this diet. Other institutions where pellagra principles to the si study of health, as well 
g was common _ were then studied. In one a disease, in a society. Its working hypotheses ; 
orphanage, for example, pellagra was seen are conditional: If this, then that. 
in children above six years of age. Research _ The clinical, laboratory, and epidemiologi- 
7 showed that children under six years of age cal methods have a common interest: disease _ 
given two cups of fresh milk daily ; individuals. The clinician, the laboratory 
» children six years of age and older were not " analyst, a and the epidemiologist utilize the 
“ any milk, and fresh meat only once findings of his in fields 


lated to the of agra. All “ its utility in helping researchers trace 


«AJ. N. Morris, “Uses of Epidemiology,” British 7 the life ways of individuals and the appear- 
= d Medical Journal, (August 13, 1955), pp. 395-410. ance or non-appearance of disease in a popu- = 

_ 2Ernest M. Gruenberg, “The Epidemiology of | lation. The epidemiological method should be 


Mental Disease,” useful in our efforts to unravel the etiology of 
ary, 1954), pp. 38-42.) the tangled skein of human m th di- 
8J. Goldberger, Public Health Reports, Washing- isery the me 
= D. C., 1914, Volume XXIX, p. 1683; J. Gold- cal ‘profession ref refers to as sietienin. 
berger, G. ‘A. Wheeler, and E. Syden-stricker, Public 
Health Reports, Washington, D. C., 1920, Voiume SCHIZOPHRENIA 
XXXV, p. 648; W. F. Lorenz, Public Health Re- 
ports, 1914, Volume _XXIX, been recognized as a 
2357. disease for a In 1860 a case of 


4 

of | 

| 

— 


young male, “degenerated into pocrates. He believed in the blood 


state of dementia,” was ; described.* Three and the humors of the brain accounted i 
years later variants’ of this psychosis were certain psychological aberrations. However, a 
Sof “identified. | the end of the nineteenth ¢ cen- its was vas Thudicum, the father of modern neu-- 


Kraepelin’s nosological scheme. The of this doctrine. Thudicum wrote: 

“schizophrenia” was introduced into “Many forms of insanity are unquestion- 

the literature in 1911.7 The term “schizo- _ ably the external manifestations of the effects a a. 
phrenia” has replaced almost entirely the _ the brain of substances of poisons fer- 

earlier “dementia praecox.’ mented within the body, just as mental aber- 

Six types of have | put accompanying chronic alcoholic in- 


4 1900 + for the etiol _ toxication are the accumulated effects of a 
war since to account for the etiology simple of 


of schizophrenia. The theoty of apathologi- 
1904.8 After Noguchi,® in 1911, demon- Kraepelin accepted Thudicum’s He 
strated that general paresis | is traceable to = that schizophrenia was caused by __ 
an infection of Treponema pallidum, the - faulty metabolism, but he was never able to 
i “schizococcus” was pursued with vigor,!° prove it. A recent review of biochemical re 
without success."* The search for an in- search on schizophrenia concludes that 
factions agent in schizophrenia goes on, but : of this — demonstrates a biochemical — 
the uncritical enthusiasm of earlier days is -etiology.18 
The third type of theory assumes a ge- 
The second type of etiological theory is netic etiology. Advances in biochemical tech- . 
_ biochemical in origin. Biochemical explana- ‘niques have led to renewed interest in the 
tions of mental disorders are as old as Hip- a -standing idea that schizophrenia is 


z traceable to faulty heredity. Kallmann insists 


4B. Morel, Traités des maladies mentales, Paris: — _ that schizophrenia is transmitted from par- a 


SJ. L. Kahlbaum, Gruppierung der psychischen 
Krankheiten, Danzig: Kafemann, 1863. hit SS ™ Other scholars working in the new 
6K. Kraepelin, Dementia Praecox and Para- and id specialized area of genetic arr 
a phrenia, translated from the Eighth German Edi- are not as confident. ss > This theoretical - 
tion, Edinburgh: Livingston, 1925. 
TE. Bleuler, Dementia Praecox, oder die Gruppe lidit 
_ der Schizophrenien, 1911, ttanslated into English by = idity remains in 
_ Joseph Tinken, New York: International Universi- ie 
Press,1950;p.1. approach, is traceable to Freud. ‘How. 
a 8A. Alzheimer, “Histologische Studien zur Dif ever, it was ; his student and colleague, Jung, 
Grosshirnrinde mit besonderer Beruecksichtingung L. Treatise on the 
: der Pathologischen Anatomie der Geisteskrank- ical Constitution of the Brain, London: Balliere, 
heiten, Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1904, Volume I, Pp. 18; - Tindall, ond Gm, 1884. 


1860,p.566. = == ents to children through a single recessive 


Jena: av Fischer, 1904, Part I, Science, 129 (May 22, 1959), 
Volume 1528-1532; Seymour S. Kety, “Biochemical 
7 _ 9H. Noguchi and J. W. Moore, “A Demonstration Theories of Schizophrenia,” Part II, Science, 129 
Treponema Pallidum in the Brain in Cases of (June 12, 1959), pp. 
General Paralysis,” Journal of Experimental Medi- Franz J. Kallmann, “Genetic Aspects of Psy-— 
Gi choses in The Biology of Mental Health and Dis- 
Walter L. Bruetsch, “Mental Divenders Arising ease, op. cit., PP. 283-303, especially p. 290; Franz 
: from Organic Diseases,” in The Biology of Mental it. Kallmann, “The Genetics of Mental Illness,” in 
_& Health and Disease (108 authors), New York: Silvano Arieti, editor, American Handbook of Psy- 
Hoeber, chiatry, New York: Basic 1959, Volume 
ill Henry Cotton’s  ill-starred “Focal Infection 
Theory” may be traced to this school of thought. — 15 Jan A. Bédk, “Genetics of Schizophrenia,” in 
: For a discussion of the point, see: Joseph Zubin, Work Conference in the Mental Disorders, New 
_ “Biometric Methods in Psychopathology,” in Paul - York City, (February 15-19, 1959), pp. 300-301 
_H. Hoch and Joseph Zubin, editors, Depression, } = 538-542, (mimeographed) ; Seymour S. Kety, 


New York: Grune and ‘Stratton, , 1954, p. 126. op. cit. » P. 1594, 
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_ 3 oun first applied the theoretical structure of | 


psychoanalytic | thought to the etiology of which i impinge ‘upon the schizophrenic during 
schizophrenia.*® The psychoanalytic position “the course of his life. Meyer insisted that 


recent writers. Its validity still rests upon illnesses, have multiple etiological bases. 

faithand assertion, Every individual is a product of many 

fifth type of etiological is and experiences—heredity, body 
= 


: genic theory. Sullivan’ s17 theory of disor- "chological experiences, and so on. The psy- 
vd dered relations between | a child and his par- chobiological approach is represented cur- 
represented a a deviation, if not a clean rently by Leighton.*° 

break, from the Freudian position. The most The different etiological theories of schizo- 

_ recent variant of the interpersonal explana- 3 phrenia have been substantiated only to the 
on for schizophrenia is the “double bind” ‘ satisfaction of their protagonists. Asa conse- 
_ hypothesis enunciated by Bateson and his as- quence, controversies revolve around the na- 
sociates.™ 18 The “double bind” theory is based ture, phenomenology, onset, and course of 

on the proposition that schizophrenia i is the Y this illness. What we know of schizophrenia 
__ has been derived almost entirely from the ob- — 
"human beings. “An individual who is en- "servation of hospitalized cases. The classic 
_ meshed in social situations, where he receives — - psychiatric approach has been to reconstruct, 
_ conflicting messages on different psychologi- : post factum, in elaborate detail, a case hie 
~ cal levels, develops deviant response patterns tory, or a few case histories. Much of this 
to handle the | messages s he receives. The the- ; writing has been ad hoc speculation to. illus- — 
ory assumes that schizophrenia is the indi- trate the theoretical position of the author. 
vidual’s adjustment to a pathogenic family ~ When an investigator looks hard enough for 

environment—a family in which an individ- an explanation of something he sees, or 
ual “can’t win” by acting in ways our society thinks he sees, he usually finds it. In the | 

calls “normal.” | process he may create a myth, mistake it 

The sixth v variety of etiological theory is eS for reality, then vehemently defend his posi- 
ry eclectic. Adolf Meyer accepted from Kra- tion. Meanwhile, the search for knowledge i is 

_epelin and Bleuler the concept that schizo- diverted. 2, 

is a nosological entity, but he re- Current controversies over schizophrenia 
= their ideas of ft etiology." 18 ‘Meyer taught re a heritage, in large part, of ‘alastetnth » 


ee. G. Jung, The Psychology of Dementia nineteenth century, formal medical theory — 


 Praecox, Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph _ taught that the etiology of all diseases could — 
Number 30, New York: Nervous and Mental Dis- _ be traced to constitutional predisposition, to 

ease Publishing Company, 1936. This book was changes in tissue, or to changes in cellular — 

_ written in 1903; this was nine years before ond structure and function. Disease was dysfunc- 


had his now well-known rift with Freud. 
17Harry S. Sullivan, Clinical Studies in Psy- tion within the physiological system, how- 
« chiatry, New York: Norton, 1956; Harry S. Sul- ever caused. . The view was compatible with a 


livan, Conceptions of Modern ‘Psychiatry, Wash- Morgagnian theory of pathology. Gio- 


ington, D. C.: W. A. White Psychiatric Association, yannj Morgagni (1682-1771), the eighteenth — 4 
03 1946; Harry S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory 


“of Psychiatry, New York: Norton, 1953. century founder of modern pathology, taught 
18 Gregory Bateson, Don D. Jackson, Jay Haley, ‘that every symptom of disease reflects an 
-and John Weakland, “Toward a Theory of underlying lesion in the body. Morgagni — a a 
_ Schizophrenia,” Behavioral Science, 1 (October, stressed pathology which could Id be seen, felt, — - 


_ 1956), pp. 251-264; Jay Haley, “An Interactional _ weighed, or identified by n microscopic, "histo 7 4 
Description of Schizophrenia,” Psychiatry: Journal h 1 i Th h 
for the Study of Interpersonal Processes, 22 ogical, or chemical ana yses. € researc es aan 
November, 1959), pp. 321-332; Jay Haley, “The rs 
Family of the Schizophrenic: A Model System,” -_ reprinted in A. Lief, The Commonsense Psychiatry 4 
The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 129 of Dr. Adolf Meyer, New York: McGraw-Hill, 3 : 
~ ¥ 19 Adolf Meyer, “Fundamental Conceptions ~i 20 Alexander Leighton, My Name Is Legion, New 
Dementia Praecox,” British Medical Journal, 1906, York: out Books, 1959. 
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a i put forward by a participant that was not 


of Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), Robert Koch At least one anges of the suggested ‘studies 
(1843-1910), and other nineteenth century might well be focused on the etiology of 
scientists strengthened the doctrine that a schizophrenia. When this is done, we shall © 
"specific disease is caused by a particular immediately three i issues: (1) who shall 
pathogenic organism. In the early years of be studied; (2) how reliable and valid are 
the twentieth century, every cncovery in psychiatric diagnoses of functional mental 
“microbiology and organic chemistry intensi- illnesses; a and (3) how can we relate socio- 
- fied the search for the specific agents which © cultural factors to the p presence or absence of 
cause disease. When the researches of Gregor 
Mendel (1822-1884) became known, in the 

early years of the present century, the tradi- ISSUES 
tional medical assumption of constitutional The Study Group. “The first issue 
predisposition in disease was by . volves around the population to be studied. 
genetic evidence. Telly, the entire population of a society 
_ Schizophrenia is of so much interest to ‘should be included in a definitive study. 


Bree that the Second International — ‘However, we are not likely to achieve this 


eratum for a long time. The permissible 
_ alternative is a probability sample of suffi- 
_ cient size to keep the standard error small. 
If we ‘study a sample, other problems that 


d or challenged b Ise. E associated with schizophrenia, such 
__ rejected or challenged by someone else. Even tho age of onset, need to be considered ie 


name “schizophrenia” was disapproved example, should persons above: sixty years 
by several people.”! Psychiatrists, in brief, of age be- included? Should an Index indi- 
is: disagree about the phenomenology, etiology, _ vidual or an entire family be studied? How Bie. 
b-& and therapeutic course of schizophrenia. - far should family relationships be followed? 
Moreover, there is controversy over what Numerous additional questions should be 


points they agree or disagree. This is con- in the 


fact is, we do not know what 
the disease, disorder, or reaction the psychi- th 

labels ‘schizophrenia. Epidemiological 
_ study may furnish the answer. I do not say 
& will. At the very least, it will provide a_ 
3 different perspective on the problem. When — does, gaining the support of a sample of i in- 

-we observe persons in their homes, their qividuals for the length of time essential to 
a and friendship groupings, their on kinds of studies envisaged here is likely _ 

_ borhoods, at work and at play, we see them to be a complicated, time-consuming, - and 

_ in their natural habitats. When we study exhausting task. Nevertheless, from the ex- 

"persons and groups in the socio-cultural en- perience we have gained in an intensive field _ 

vironments which enmesh them, we gain study of schizophrenia i in Puerto Rico, I am 
8 new knowledge about it their motivations, as- convinced that the cooperation of adults in 
pirations, frustrations, conflicts, joys, and sample can be gained. Our Puerto Rican 
sorrows. Systematic and sophisticated study study requires that each person drawn in the 
of the ecology of human life may ‘unravel sample be given a two-and-one-half to three- . a 
the. etiological threads that lead to schizo-— hour psychiatric examination. Whether the 
phrenia. Ib believe a series of carefully | de- examining psychiatrist diagnoses the sample 


schizophrenic or as having ‘ ‘no 
be planned and carried out in future years. "mental illness,” we study him in elaborate 


ami detail The schizophrenic ps person, as well: as 


a Symptomatology, the Psychodynamic and = 22 Elaine Cumming and John Cumming, Closed ; 


for Psychiatry, held in 1957, lim- 
ited its program to this illness. In spite of — 

this interest—perhaps because of it—there 
not a single concept or piece eof ‘evidence 


the cooperation of t the persons in his 
Ina a study dealing with a subject c carrying 


22 


the emotional charge that mental disease ** 


Mechanisms,” in American Handbook of Psychiatry, Ranks, Cambridge: Harvard — University Press, 


op. cit., 


1987. . This is an experiment in this area. 
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pital system2? Pasamanick 
adult members of their households—is inter- this report with a statement of findings from . : 
by psychiatric social workers and so- the University hospital with which 
cial scientists in the home, from one-hun- i identified. Pasamanick found significant dif- = 
dred-and-ten to one- -bundred- and-twenty-five ferences between the diagnostic classifica- 
hours. We mention this to indicate a field tions placed upon patients with functional 
study need not be overwhelmed by the diffi- psychoses from one ward to another. On one 
=a “culties of working with a population of non- ward, the diagnoses changed when the ward _ 
patients, who are “sick” or “well.” administrator changed. The interesting thing a ; 
Field studies of mental illnesses should is that the diagnoses had been made by resi- 
_ not be “one shot” operations. The population dents, as well as the ward administrator, who 
should be studied for at least one year; but i, was a trained psychiatrist. 24 The point to 
five, ten, or possibly twenty years would be z remember about these reports is that they 
- more desirable. However, the longer the pe- are based upon hospitalized patients. BOW 
“riod of observation the more difficult the a ‘The problem of diagnosis is more compli- 
task of following individuals from place to cated when a researcher is attempting to as- 
= Staff problems, too, become | compli- _ sess the mental status of a non-patient group. 
a in long-range studies. Nevertheless, ir in Leighton has furnished us some data on 
_ my judgment, such studies are necessary. | _ what happens when this is done. In the Mid- 
(2) Diagnosis. Diagnosis is a field prob- - Town Study, New York City, six psychia- 
lem of primary importance. Diagnosis is not trists were asked to read the field protocols — 
easy even in diseases where there is an iden- on fifty white, adult males. The psychiatrists _ 
tifiable organic condition, and the clinician — _ were instructed to assess whether each man 
or researcher has a diagnostic instrument to. was mentally “well” or mentally i; fif- 
aid him—such as an X- ray machine or a ‘teen were placed in an equivocal category, , 
a chemical test. The problem i is more acute in and five individuals were diagnosed | as : 


=] schizophrenia. Here there is no chemical or “Ww well.” However, the five men who were e di- _ 
physical test. Diagnosis is dependent solely _ agnosed as “well” differed for each of the six 
upon the clinician’s judgment. A number of "psychiatrists. One psychiatrist’ s five “wells” | 
i different subjective factors may enter the were i in another psy chiatrist’s “sickest” 
process: ‘psychiatrist's conception of 25 Subsequent to this experience, the 
schizophrenia, the etiological doctrine he director of the project sat down with 
holds, how the person being examined thinks, fellow psychiatrists and worked out an oper- 
= talks, gestures, and the affect he presents. ational procedure that produced reliability 
‘Howey er, the subject’s ‘reactions may be re- between the | psychiatrists. But we do not 
sponses to his cultural experiences and his know if the diagnoses they made are valid, c 
_ judgments about the psychiatrist. Other fac- or merely the product | of consensus within 
tors—such as age, s sex, , race, religion, and so so- the | group. These reports indicate that the — 
cial status—may enter into the diagnostic and ‘the reliability of diagnosis in 
formulation. functional mental disorders represent diffi- 
4a Psychiatrists are concerned about ‘the re- “cult problems. = 
liability and the validity of diagnoses. The | Currently, psychiatry does not have a 
reports of competent and responsible men standard test which researchers may use to 
_ who have wrestled with these questions show diagnose any of the functional mental ill- _ 
that the subject deserves attention. For ex- _ nesses. A standardized, valid, diagnostic test _ 
~ ample, Hoch recently reported that the ratio would enable a researcher to determine the 
of first admissions diagnosed as manic de- Presence or absence | of functional ‘mental ill- 
pressives in comparison with schizophrenics ness in individuals. Until this problem is 
Teversed itself over a of five years in ‘solved, Tesearch into mental will con- 


‘this not toa a shift i in the distribution D Mental 
isorders, op. cit., pp. 


of disease in the state’s population, but to oa 2 Benjamin Pasamanick, Ibid. pp. 143-145. 
change in personnel and policy i in the hos Alexander H. Leighton, Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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- tinue to ‘be: estates In sum, before we can defined as the number of cases sini a 
move forward with confidence in epidemio- - that develop in a population during a stated 


logical studies we need to establish criteria 
to differentiate a schizophrenic from a non- — 


interval of time. Prevalence i is the number of | 


cases in a population at some point in time. 
Prevalence includes all cases active in a pop- 


schizophrenic person. For present purposes, 
; we shall assume this issue can be solved by | ulation, whether new or old, whereas only 
; tt training of a field staff, and pilot studies. Either incidence or prevalence has meaning i ? 
7 4 sae The Measurement of Risk. The third z only when it is viewed as a measure of the ; 
a . issue revolves around the question of how we risks individuals in a defined ‘population « en- 
te may relate socio-cultural factors to the de- counter of becoming ill of a specified disease, 
_ velopment of schizophrenia. This issue is the — or suffering from it, at some point in time.** 
of the epidemiological method. Epidemi- Determination of the number of ‘ “active” 
— ological studies directed toward uncovering cases in a defined population during an in 
the etiology of a disease often pass through terval of time is a requisite step toward a 


two principal phases: the descriptive and the solution of the problem of etiology. This — 

determinative. The descriptive phase is con- — : means individuals who are “sick,” but undi- 
_ cerned with relating the “sick” to the “well. LP -agnosed and not being treated, as well ss 
The determinative phase tests ‘inferences as_ _ persons who are under medical care. So —-— 
pal to cause, developed in the descriptive phase. S as mental illness is concerned, we cannot a 

he essence of descriptive epidemiology is continue to” base studies on treated | cases 
the comparison of risks in a population. Dur- only, and then attempt to draw ce 


ing the descriptive phase of a study the popu- from this segment of the population of ill 
‘ation should be observed so carefully that a = persons, as if it represented the universe of 
statement of the risk of developing the the dis- _ “sick” individuals. Who enches & paychl- 
ease under examination is possible. __ gies s atric facility may be more a product of the 
The measurement of comparative risks is social system than of the disease process. _ 
_ stated as a rate. A rate is computed by divid- Evidence i is mounting that only a portion of | 
- ing the number of cases of the disease by the individuals suffering from schizophrenia, or E 
population at risk.2* The principal measures any other mental illness, are treated by psy-. 
of risk are expressed in the concepts of j inci- chiatric hospitals, clinics, and ‘practitioners. 
dence and prevalence. Incidence is a measure — The others are cared for by their families, 
7 of the way a a disease attacks a population, ~ non- -psychiatric physicians, ministers, drug- 
whereas prevalence i isa measure the extent gists, friends and neighbors, or through their 


26The procedure of stating the relationship of 27 When a population is studied during a specified 
- the “sick” to the “well” in the population at risk interval of time, each case of illness which is iden- _ 
as a rate has at least four advantages: == —_ tified needs to be placed in one of four categories. * 
_ First, it enables an investigator to see how mo 
cases would be contributed by the population, or a 
sub-group, if the proportion of “sick” persons, or 
sub-groups, in the population were applied to a 
population of some standard size. By stating find- 
ings in terms of a rate per “standard unit” 


__First, cases which existed prior to the » beginning 
of the interval of observation, which continue 
throughout the interval and still exist at the end — 
a the Second, those which existed prior to the begin- 
researcher is able to make comparisons of the num- ning of the interval and terminated during the 
_ Second, by stating the relationship of the “sick” still exist at the end of the interval. chi wabaloe 
§ the “well,” as a ratio, the researcher may adjust | Fourth, those which arise during the interval and 
= rate or ratio by holding one or more factors terminate before the end of the interval. #8 
faa statistically. In this way, factors that may ‘These categories take into consideration the } 
be confounding a calculated rate are controlled. wa _ dynamic factors of additions to, and subtractions — 
ni rates may be stated as specific for sex, age, from, the number of cases of a specified disease. - 
race, socio-economic status, religion, or er When these categories are combined, one can cal- 
defined criterion. culate the number of persons identifiable as suffer- 
Fourth, rates may be tested for si ing from a disease in a population during an 
interval of observation. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
~ &g ach individual i ina nits study focused on = When the comparison of rates reveals a 
_ etiology ‘ought to be examined at the — oo of illness in a a particular portion of | ig 
‘ ning of a period of observation and again at the population and a relative absence of the 
i the end of it. Two examinations are a mini- disease i in other portions, the researcher is in 
mum in a one-year study. Over a le position to formulate working hypotheses 
period, periodic examinations are indicated. regarding etiology. If coexistence is found 
An examination at the beginning and the end _ between the presence or or absence of disease 


of the period of observation would provide — a the way of life of an individual or social 
4 the elementary data essential for the calcu- _ ‘pee, then the researcher should = 


lation of “true” prevalence and ol =. the conditions—ecological, so- 
rates. (I am making the assumption that “¢ bee and so on—under w which individ - 
is psychiatric examination can determine —_ live who are high risks, as well as low _ 
“new” case of schizophrenia from an) “old” risks. By close, systematic study of the life — 
. one. This assumption itself deserves extended ys of individuals and gr groups the epidemi- 
discusion.) Each rate ought to be determined - ologist may be able to learn how the disease 
with specific factors controlled statistically process is related to the | circumstances in a 
as age, sex, and socio-economic status. Thich j it develops. Close scrutiny of the hab- 
_ This procedure would enable the researcher its and customs of persons who are afflicted — 
- to see if the amount of illness clusters in se- with the disease being studied, as well as a 


lected segments of the Population. feliraat: comparable series of individuals who are free 
‘The cases of schizophrenia that become of the disease, is a variant of the “treated” 
7 Pia active during an interval of observation versus “control” procedures so widely used . 
_ would be of primary importance from the experimental studies. The er epidemiologist 
viewpoint of unraveling etiology. The “new” simulates experimental procedure by the 
cases enable the researcher to determine how “comparison of two "groups of differential 
the disorder attacks individuals. The — risks. 


should be controlled for specified attributes Systematic fi field study the processes 
and variables, which the researcher suspects which give rise to schizophrenic, as well as 


are related to the presence or absence of the — non-schizophrenic, behavior is indicated at 


"disease. If the “new” cases cluster in a Par- the present time. When this is done, and I v7! 
ticular portion of the population, the re- think it will be es’ eventually, pe ee 


searcher has located a a possible clue to etio- tural factors should be studied along with | . 


logical factors. When occurs the re- 
ty, biochemical sses, Or c in- 
searcher understandably is encouraged. This 4 eredi y, biochemical processes, organic i 


7 is where he should exercise great caution. In - amounts than in the schizophrenics. The researchers — 

_ his enthusiasm he may misinterpret ‘clues — thought they had a real clue until a colleague in the 
and draw false inferences. A false lead will © frre tn who had had experience as an agricul- 
only confound future research. Observed dif- i tural chemist, pointed out that the four compounds — 


found in the urine of the schizophrenics were — 
ferences may be a product of ‘the research metabolites of substances in coffee. The compound ; 


- ‘design, a the investigator may be drawing - found in the urine of the normal control group 


me a derivative of the oil of oe 
pe ae % researchers then observed the activities of the 
schizophrenics, who were hospitalized, and ques- 
, = 28 The need for caution is Snstrned by the dened the normal controls , who were not hos- 
following incident: The biochemical laboratory of _pitalized. They soon discovered that the schiz-— 
the National Institute of Mental Health was study- ophrenics drank several more cups of coffee each — 
ing the urine of a sample of carefully diagnosed day than the normals. Moreover, the normals 
_ schizophrenic patients and a matched sample a cleaned their teeth with commercial ioettindatens the 4 
non-schizophrenic individuals. The research was _ schizophrenics did not. Oil of wintergreen is a 
directed toward the determination of the Sed ‘common flavoring ingredient in toothpaste. The 
of phenolic acids excreted in a standardized interval chemical findings for the schizophrenics, as well as = 
of time. The researchers found four compounds in > the controls, may be attributed to the social situa- _ 
the urine from the schizophrenics that were present tions in which the two groups lived. The — 


in significantly higher amounts than the same com- of this experience is: Seymour S. Kety, “Current 
- pounds in the urine of the control group. They — Biochemical Theories of Schizophrenia,” © Lecture 
also found one compound in the urine of the con- F presented by The Yale Medical Society, New Haven, — 
_ trols that was present in significantly higher a Connecticut: Yale University, November 10, 1959. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


, and psychological ‘mechanisms. The “3 por scientists to which 


possible etiological effects of each of these bridge the gap between the individual as an 
factors probably ‘can be understood only in in organism and the socio-cultural matrix that — 
thei concomitant interdependencies. _—surrounds him. In sum, the necessary and 
_ From the viewpoint of sociological theory sufficient causes of 
‘would be desirable to postulate factors in of speculation. ti 
the socio-cultural matrix which, directly or Third, we should look forward to the day = 
_ indirectly, give | rise to disordered behavior in when we are able to build theoretical models — 
an individual. In doing this, the theorist — which will forecast with precision: — 
5 should state clearly what he believes thecon- = 4 ‘he conditions which invariably giv 
nection is between socio-cultural factors, _rise to the development of schizophrenia dur- 
_ which impinge upon persons under defined =i ing the life of an individual if he lives, let © Jam 


. Th ted 
conditions, and specified behavioral conse- US, s8¥,,t0_ the age of sixty, The suggested — 


quences. To investigate possible etiological would be able to establish the validity of an 


_ Tinkages between socio- -cultur al variables and sequence so 


4 
the individual, the investiga ives of individuals which saat} in the appear- 


_ ferentiate between independent and none q es of other types of mental illnesses. _ i 
variables. This elementary principle is | conditions that are likely result 
The called- for eoretical models should 
be formulated so precisely that they can be 
without = tested empirically in this society, as well as 
in other societies and cultures. Field studies 
SUMMARY ail needed sorely in mental illness research. 
The re replication of each study is al also neces- 
Fi irst , epidemiological research directed to- 


ward the discovery of the etiology of schizo- we know about schizophrenia. The question 
7  phrenia i is indicated at the present time. This is relative. If our ideal is the precise knowl- a a 
research should be a study of this illness in edge to this disease, th then our 
populations, not merely in hospitals and q ero 


ation achievement is zero. On the other hand, when ; : 
a Second, no o generally accepted etiological achievement is infinite. Nevertheless, i the 
&§ theory of schizophrenia is available for test problem is still before us: what gives rise to 
or verification. This statement is made in full _ the phenomena we call Schizophrenia? The — 
cognizance of the contributions that have answer can come only from theoretically- 
made to our understanding by psycho- oriented methodologically- disciplined 
geneticists, as well as the of future research. pie 
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ABSENTEEISM AMONG PSYCHIATRIC AIDES * 


McLean Hospital,. Belmont,. Massachusztts 


Voluntary quitting and their dismissal are varying outcomes of an 
process: leaving. When these events are combined, a significant relationship appears 
Bese absenteeism and turnover among psychiatric aides. The hypothesis that work reassign-— 4 


on ments foster absenteeism is tested simultaneously against the null and an alternate hypothesis — 


by “sitting” on each absence as a reference point and comparing the number of orange see 
occurring before and after that event. The hypothesis is supported, and the pattern found 

to be more extreme among aides who leave the job. The introduction of explanatory inter- 

vening variables is considered, as well as other effects of the convergence of individual needs” 


an 


western VA hospital to cope with of the men organization. 

— problem of turnover among the psy- This paper reports my earliest research along 

aides. They asked for a screening these lines. Individuals and organizations 
test which could be given to job applicants may be viewed as acting, responsive systems. _ 

‘a and would distinguish between those eo iden enduring characteristics of an indi- 


‘efficient procedure which in my up its social ‘structure. Just as indi- 
would reduce training costs and administra- viduals must satisfy vital needs, 
tive headaches. It is a little harder to be have basic requirements f for survival. Actions 

sure about the assumptions : which led them of individuals are behavior, , while the term — 

to believe that a screening test would solve practice refers to its organizational mie 
the turnover problem. lent. These loose definitions provide a com- 
They may have thought that a disposition mon framework of discourse. The definitions 
a to leave a job is an inherent part of one’s themselves are not issues here. —_— oa 
‘personality. Such a person might be termed, fact that hospital administrators de- 7 
in a less favorable light, “irresponsible” or a fined their problem as turnover was enough © 
“drifter,” and presumably unstable types _ to commend this as a focal point. Hearsay — 
would leave whatever jobs they were given. ana my own n observations led me to = 
Or they may hav ve assumed that certain types : 
of people would fit well in the particular hos- — a pet assignments had a bearing on the mat- 
pital’s setting (types which might indeed be Turnover events 
misfits in a different system), while others. ments | were “readily observable ‘end unde 
would become subject to strain and tend to overt action an attractive starting point for 
seek more comfortable arrangements else- the research. focusing first upon 
bs where. Both viewpoints could lead to hopes ~ ‘relatior n between behavior and practice, I 
about an effective screening test for job ap _ paved the way for later refining the analy- — 
plicants, but the test’s basis and, perhaps, its: sis by introducing “deeper” personality and 
content would differ. structural characteristics as explanatory in- 
_ As I studied instances of aides leaving tervening processes. This aspect is described © 


_ the e hospital, they appeared to be expres- onlybrieflyinthispaper.) = 7 
‘be bearing on | these issues was col- 


a *I wish to thank Martin Gold of the University - lected i in studies of | psy ychiatric aides at _— 
. of Michigan and Robert N. Wilson of Harvard Uni- ‘midwestern hospitals, “East” and “West.” 
versity for their critical review of and comments Zi At West t Hospital (wholly neuropsychiatric), 
a 50 per cent random sample was drawn 
_ from a list of the male aides who 0 worked — 


= this paper. I am also grateful to the Russell ae 
Foundation for a residency fellowship which al- 
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with patients waking hours of 
the day, netting 153 cases. The 13 eligible 
aides on the two small psychiatric wards of 


fa 


is the outcome of a chain of ‘experiences 

_ building up to the final break. As such, it 

is not discrete, but part of a process in time. — 

* the process stretches into the per- 

's work life there are probably earlier 

signs of the coming departure. 


events on a “smaller” ' scale may be such | 
Sy 
signs, in this case lateness and absenteeism. 
In all three events the individual stops in- 
_ teracting with h others in his work group and 
thal 
i stops” fulfilling his organizational role. n 
_ lateness and absence (“absenteeism”), both 
> employee and the organization anticipate 
his return and both make only | stopgap ad- 
justments to the separation. By similar rea- 
soning, voluntary resignations and dismissals 
be classed together “as permanent 
forms of leaving (“turnover”), for the indi- 
- vidual must look for other work, the organi- 
_ zation must find another to fill the job, and 
neither anticipates a resumption of the rela- 
- tionship. This grouping does not represent — 


East Hospital (which provided general medi- 
cal services) were included in the sample. 1 be rejected for nonconformity.* 


8 ABSENTEEISM AND TURNOVER AS ‘LEAVING pit 

We generally assume that leaving a 


¥ 


ORGANIZATION AND INDIV IDUAL 


there is a greater likelihood for noncon- 
imi in his behavior. At the same time 
that he becomes prone to leave the group, 
it becomes increasingly probable that he will | 
covering a period 


check the relation suggested 

absenteeism and turnover. The records of 

‘nine aides were either unobtainable or in- 

a appropriate, leaving 144 who were cast into 

* high, middle, and low absentee groups. — 
Twenty- ‘two aides left permanently during 

* the following eight months; according to the 

- reasoning presented above, these men should __ 

have had higher absentee rates than the aides q 
remained. As Table 1 shows, a signifi- 


‘Taste 1. Turnover Amonc HicH, law 


High Middle Low 


jobeight months 33 40 be 
after base year 

Aides who left job 


Attendance records for aides at Ww est Hos- 
covering a one year perio 


— 


a 


within eight months 14 


of b base year 


Sub-totals 47 45 S2 144 


© X%sae = 12.59; for one-tailed prediction, p < .01. 
To meet the customary requirements of frequencies 


the traditional view that in quitting the in- - 


" aa dividual i is ; dissatisfied and i in dismissals the ‘greater than five in each cell, the middle and low & 
di fied.2 absentee categories were collapsed and chi square 
organization — is dissatisfie owever, 4a computed for the 2 X 2 table. The resulting = = 


though its final expression ‘may vary, 11.35, p<.01. my 
leaving builds up over time, a common proc- 


ess may lie at its base. For example, quitting cant majority of aides 
and dismissal may both lead back to a per- the high absentee group. 
_-son’s s level of attraction to a group. As at- ~ the light of these findings, high praeeny 
i traction diminishes, the power of the group -teeism (lateness and absence) appears to 
over him decreases, and since ‘this power an ‘earlier sign, and turnover (quitting 


helped se secure conformity to the to the ¢ ¢ group norms 


af 1 The working on the ni 
shift at both hospitals were excluded because I 
ered fr that their involvement with patients dif- 


with the aide’s behavior toward patients ; see Mur- 

\ ray Melbin, Bureaucratic Process, Personal Needs, 
a4 and Turnover Among Psychiatric Aides, Ph.D. thesis, 
7 ‘University of Michigan, 1959, 
_ 2March and Simon doubt that absenteeism and 


which leaves them uncertain deals only with volun 


Simon, Organisations, ‘New York: Wiley, “1959. 


the same phenom 


fered from that of the other group. The larger study 


_ of the purity of a resignation or of a dismissal. 


a are strongly related, but the evidence — so miserable that the employee quits. The supervisor 
_ = claim, a didn’t fire him, he just couldn’t take 


and being fired) the dying s stage | of a long 
and ely process of leaving. A _ larger 1 
body of data now lends itself for study of 


enon, and Tesearch on ab- 


“tors, Group Dynamics, Evanston, II1.: Row, Peter- 
son, 1953. Even operationally we cannot be certain 


_ There is an oft-told story of a supervisor putting the — 
_ pressure on an employee and making his work life 


| 
a 
7 
= 
| 
| a resignation. But is this quitting voluntary? i 


turnover er and each shift who know the nurse 
course absenteeism and ‘turnover are and patients s so that work “flow 
to some « extent independent of each other, , smoothly, te —_ 
and of the fit between the employee’s per- a These reassignment practices are rooted 
- sonality and the work setting. Icy roads in a fundamental principle of bureaucratic 
cause delays, people do become ill, the call 
to cannot be ignored. But personnel. The organization endures beyond 


an from p pressures at work, , and students of the within it at any given time, and it must be 
: ‘mental hospital scene have taken this view ~ able to replace one job incumbent with an- | 
= + concerning psychiatric Personnel. * Moreover, other without disturbing the continuity of its + 
while external economic conditions may operation. ‘It follows that if ‘such a system 

press or heighten the frequency of turnover has two or more berths for the same job 
- and absenteeism for the group as a whole,° at the same time, it should be possible to 
= do not explain the differential behavior interchange the incumbents and still main- 7 
of aides within the hospital. To explain turn- tain its operations efficiently. Bureaucratic 3 
over al and absenteesim within the hospital we , structures differ in how this principle of P 
much account for the acts of individuals. personnel interchangeability i is implemented, 
WORK REASSIGNMENTS AND LEAVING Although the plan solves some coverage 
problems, work reassignments~ create new 
Assuming that a poor fit: aide problems for individual aides. A ward 
and hospital weakens the bond between the fer means that an aide must adapt to a dif- 
two, the practice of changing the former’s i ferent group of f patients and s staff; a shift — 
work assignments s¢ seems a relevant source rotation means meeting a new | staff and the 
of strain. A hospital which gives seven-day, same patients in new routines, and at the ; 
twenty-four hour s service on in numerous wards 7 same time upsets the established patterns of 
is faced with unending coverage problems, sleep and activity fitting i in with friends 
and the nursing service administrators have and kinfolk in the community. A switch in 
_ worked out a complex cycle of reasigaments days off may prevent the aide from joining ~ 
for 3 aides. . Shortages ‘on one ward» de- his family in customary leisure time pur- 
mand transfer of an aide from another. suits. The three kinds of changes disrupt 
_ To be fair, an aide on the afternoon or night _ existing relationships in some facet of his Z 
shift must have his turn during daytime. and force him to start anew. ‘The bless- 
Most aides prefer to be off on weekends or ings of belonging to primary groups have 
the two days after ‘Payday, which means ¥ been ‘counted many . times for many situa- 
promising these times to some men latex tions. The hospital's ability to keep aides, 
that others may enjoy them now. Almost all then, should depend in part on how well it 
aides revolve at varying speeds | in three provides conditions for establishing ‘and 
‘different orbits: rounds of wards, ‘rotating maintaining social ties,® but work reassign- __ 
shifts, and zigzagging days away from the ments counteract such 


job. Only men with long tenure and | unofficial 
rank of “charge aide” for a section or ' ward _ One might argue that some reassignments 


can expect fairly regular assignments. For constitute an improvement the aide’s— 


oy of Mental Hospital Wards,” i in M. Greenblatt, 7 va These ties are not limited to the work ‘setting. 
D. J. Levinson, and R. H. Williams, editors, The ra Ross and Zander found that “. . . the extent to — 
a! Patient and the Mental Hospital, Glencoe, Ill.: Free which job interferes with family and com- 
-- Press, 1957, pp. 327-356; and Bernard H. Hall, munity satisfactions is related to turnover as 
“Vicissitudes of Psychiatric Ward Personnel,” pp. # strongly as the failure to receive need satisfactions 
231-236 in the same volume. on the job” (p. 327). Ian Ross and Alvin Zander, 
‘ 5 Hilde Behrend, “Absence and 4 Labour ' Turnover “Need Satisfactions and Employee Turnover,” Per- 
in a Changing Economic Climate,” Occupational 
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: d a “burned out” schizophrenics to one of from absences as well as provoke them, the __ 
active patients suffering from character dis- _ first hypothesis should be seen as a claim = 
_ orders moves into a less depressing world. that the changes-foster- absences pattern pre- 
“@ The aide changed from the night shift to dominates. A test is required of such a nature 
_ the day shift meets more wide-awake people that one of these hypotheses may be re- 
’ a within and outside the hospital. ms et the | jected along with the null hypothesis. The 
change itself -disequilibrating effects. following two assumptions knit together 
3 After work patterns and informal cow eed theory and method and further determine — i 
are stabilized at a subjectively acceptable the kind of test to be made. First, a single 
level, , the objective disadvantages are under- a :. assignment change may not | cause a single _ 
_ played by the individual, for a stable ad- absence, but experience on the job builds up 
justment has its own tremendous security _ the tendency to be absent at different rates — ae 
Value. Therefore, while specific changes may in different persons. . Therefore, instead of 
vary in impact depending on the person’s isolating each change or seeking one-to-one 
_ needs and the nature of his social situation, _ relationships, the measure must allow for — 
are generally disruptive to an varying rates” of buildup. Second, changes 
vidual. Experience with resistance to change 
s therapy, industry, Po at large — di December, so the test must limit the long- 
buttresses this: view. term influences of any one change. 
During one intervi riew an aide ‘The crucial methodological decision is the 
q worked ten years on ward 15 [housing senile, - choice of the dependent variable as the refer- 


= of 


a 
a ago I was transferred here. I told the lations in of the hospital 
sonnel manager that I wanted to stay on and its aides. The strategy used here is to 


tients in effective contact with one another, equally strong, then changes should occur ‘ 
in contrast with wards of aaa inmates,  omnelly often, say six weeks before and six — 
weeks after an n absence. if the records show 


It is worth noting that wards of pa- mutual between the two 


tients be offset by “before an absence than during an yore time 
portunities for friendship with other aides. i span | after it, we may conclude that changes _— 
4 Careful inspection — of shift rotations and upon _ absences are the major influence for € 
changes in days off probably would reveal individual aides. Changes occurring after an 

a social circumstances that affect, Posi- "absence more often than before it would 
or negatively, the aide’s situation. support the alternative viewpoint. By tak- 
Lack of information and difficulties of gauging» ing the dependent variable as the fe Pend ae 
the psychological impact of each change point in a time analysis, the null hypothesis a 

: upon aides led me to assume that all changes _ can be tested against these two , ex- 
events that s 
changes in work assignments foster about varying psychological impacts among 
absenteeism aides. A hie of changes as among different changes _ 
that of one type. Is a ward transfer more dis- 

are rewards “for “good turbing t than a shift rotation? How does each 
attendance and that changes are punishment _ compare to a switch in days off? Would a 
for unreliability. Nurses may tend to assign —; aide suffer more from the loss of a 
reliable aides to preferred wards, , shifts, and weekend off duty than a married aide? Since 
_ days off, and since they cannot depend upon cogent arguments easily can be marshalled ~ 
- the chronic | absentee in their coverage plans for and against any weighting, it seemed 

el ‘he i is left to fill whatever vacancy occurs. os wiser to assume equal impact for the three 
Because “kinds of changes. For the same general rea- 


ocial ties foster 2 
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CHANGES AND ABSENCES Time, Mar. 1, 1, 1958 to 


1)Total | 3)Total 

of all| changes 
Iichanges 

s||DaysOff 


Number of 
in 6-week 
AFTER 


sons, the various absences (emergency lea 5 absences “during an 


lateness, absence without leave, sickness, 

and so on) were grouped together, with two 

exceptions. assumed, first, that paid leave 

of more than three days was vacation time © 
and, second, since a doctor’s certificate is 
required for sick leave of more than» three 
days, that a longer absence for illness was 
due to factors not directly connected wit th 

Taking each absence, the of 

_ signment changes occurring in the ois _ weeks 
before and during the following six peed 

om were counted. Subtracting the second count — 

z from the first yielded a discrepancy score 

of zero if an equal number of changes — 

vi occurred before and after; a plus score of 


nd some magnitude if more changes occurred 


_ counting the changes in the six- -week spans 
on each side of each absence yields | four 
luses, two minuses, "and as dis- 
"crepancy scores. . The zero (t ie) would be 
ignored and the balance of two pluses would 


a plus” value for the aide’s over- al 
“change absence pattern.” This _Proce- 


terms of personality factors, and ‘using ‘the 


aide populations of two hospitals allowed 


4 The six- -week time spans sometimes overlap (see a = 


- Figure 1). In those series a change coming after one - 


absence also occurs before the next. Although these 


they contribute equally often to the before and — 
weightings. They are eliminated as a tie between the 


ve before; a minus score if more changes oc- - two absences whose spans overlap, just as ties be- 


7 curred ‘after . Since the aide’s behavior is 
‘a affected by his personality, the several dis- z 
crepancy scores for all his absences are not a 
independent of one another. To control for 
this, a single value was computed by sub- © 
the resulting grand score was | given the sign — 
of the larger frequency. (For example, as 
ink Figure 1, let us say that an aide had seven " 


tween before-after counts of one absence, by sub- 
tracting the number of minus signs from the plus | a 
signs for all absences to arrive at the final score. 
Therefore, while it may well be that a circular 
process involving changes and absences is taking 
place, these overlapping cases cancel out by a 
puting the final score as a residual discrepancy. The 
test thus answers the question: Over and above 
some mutual influence between changes and ab- 
sences, which of the two has the more powerful 


effect upon the other within an individual? © ll i Son 


_ changes are counted twice because of the overlap, _ 


in 6-week ~ Date|Type s Off] Shift|Ward | chang | 
Off | Shift| War — 
- 
— 
i 
¥ 
— 


‘el 


= 
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TABLE 2. ASSIGNMENT CHANGES AND ABSENCES OF PSYCHIATRIC AID 


mostly before Pricer often mostly after 


Comparing + and — groups, = 6.64; for one-tailed prediction, p <.01. 


2 Using b al distributi one ag 


of behavior how it compare with procedures: of 
While the intensity of the score was closer to an ideal scientific test? In experi- 
a) ~ noted (in the example, +2), it does not enter mental terms, focus on the dependent vari- 
into this test. Here I am concerned with the ables means that the operations are cen- - 
- general bent of individuals to respond to } tered about a study of the presentation of © 
changes with absences. For this particular stimuli rather than the ~esponses them- 
hypothesis, reliability of result must be selves. Beginning with a response, the meas- 
_ judged by the consistency of ‘the change- ure draws one particular stimulus from the vi 
absence patterns for individuals and not by complex of “treatments” and studies its time 
_ the differences of the average deviation for relation to. that response. The dependent — 
the as a which and independent variables are reversed i in 


‘aa wont of ame at both hospitals are char- - ferent rates in different persons, , and the — 
acterized by more changes during the weeks® effects of a change are relatively short-lived y 
ber their absences than occur equally (weeks rather than years). So the measure 
often or in the following weeks. must not isolate each change nor seek one- 
‘ton relationships, and must limit the long- 


term influences of any single change. — a) 


There are other ways of entering this 
Any scientific test of the direction of in- an eos of data. The change rates and absence 


Tates might be separately for each 


sence rates the following 
.* tunately this averaging tends to level the 
_ peaks and valleys of each set of rates before — 
checking on their time relation, and thus — 
violates the assumptions presented above. 
method actually used results in 
-_: leveling, but is focused upon events 4 
wha often used in field research. _ (changes) relevant to the dependent variable 


“ A check showed no important differences be- 
tween, using three-week and six-week spans. occurrence in time. 


as a reference the 
alternatives are reflected in the test ‘design. 
Though both before and after patterns 
shown to have plausible explanations, only 

the pattern of more changes before ak absences a 


| 

| 

4 
| sideortheother, == the theoretical assumptions. Reassignments 
pe 
— 

— 
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: test den ‘factors by using changes, those aides who were not absent 
_ randomization i in manipulating the variables, were probably not changed enough to - dis- 
_ whereas I stand on uncertain ground in as- rupt their social relationships. Their change , 4 
"suming that external influences do not rates should have been lower than those of 
systematically affect the « change- -absence pat- i their mates who were absent. (Change rates _ ‘gi 
~ tern, There may be one or more independent were computed by dividing the number of 
variables influencing changes and absences reassignments in “the time period by the 
a yet leading to the outcome re- number of weeks worked, thus equating aides E 
ported here. For instance, life on the wards who worked different lengths of time.) Be-— 
—— involve many unpleasant incidents and ginning randomly, a subsample of 13 aides r 
a a conflicts between patients and aides. Nurses having both changes and absences was dré drawn — % 
:. respond quickly to such situations by and compared to the 14 men who were not 
Teassigning aides in order to reduce tension, during the eight-month period. ‘The 
and the aides reacting more slowly, may be Mann-Whitney test was applied to the 

absent so so as to avoid stress- producing scenes. that the non-absentees would 
time relation would then be explained stochastically smaller assignment change 
&g without necessarily supporting the changes- rates than the aides in the matching group. 

But this reason- The findings, presented in T able 3,3 are 


@: had no absences: their change 
“ness as for Explaining all types of Fates for the five-month period were .64 
_ changes and absences by earlier unpleasant 95, respectively, less than once a week. For 
= is implausible, and it does not rule | the same period the rates : of the other ie 
7 out the possibility that changes account for aides were 1.41, 1.86, 1.00, .91, 1.41, 2.00, 
of the variance directly. 1.00, 1.64, 1.50, 1.05, and 1.05, an average 
A _ These subtests are speculative and repre- 
ee fi Cochran and Cox point out that a ee ‘sent a search for simple relationships rather _ 
is a “treatment” in which the researcher is than direct antecedent-consequent links, but 
not particularly interested but which may _ their logic is consistent with the theory. os 
a be needed in order to reveal by comparison Taking the major and minor tests together, 
whether or not other treatments are effec-— the pattern of significant findings in the two 
a tive.° In this study, 14 aides at West Hos- different settings strongly supports the hy- . 
_ pital who were not absent from work during pothesis that changes in work assignments — 
the eight-month period compose such a con- foster absenteeism of aides. Is the effect . 
group. These men are not represented large enough to be important? Since 
in Table 2, but their behavior must be ex- Chance changes should precede and follow i et 
plained satisfactorily within the often , the obtained dis- 


the erepancy “may be a clue. On this basis, the 
ge absentee patterns of over 20 per cent of 


aes ° William | G. Cochran and Gertrude M. Cox, Bs te aides at West Hospital and of a larger — 


et Designs, New York: Wiley, 1957. portion o of the psychiatric aides at East “z 


10 Of the 153-aide sample at West Hospital, rec- 
« ords of 125 were used in the major test of the pital were affected by assignment changes — z 
ede Records were unavailable for 11 other © (see Table 2). The finding seems to have 
aides by October 31, 1958, when the tallies fe } Bo new general applicability: West is a mental | 
made. Records of the 14 who were not absent are hospital, | East mainly a general medical and Hs, 
used in the subtest here. Three other aides were 
absent although never reassigned during the eight- 
month period, suggesting that absenteeism is in part 11 The T form of the Mann- Whitney test is de- | 
due to other factors. This applies as well to _— scribed by Frederick Mosteller and nam R. Bush, 7 
_ whose records show both changes and absences, but “Selected Quantitative Techniques,” “Gardner 
the influence of other unmeasured factors is stronger Lindzey, editor, Handbook of Social a = 
when the variable of assignment changes is not Cambridge, Mass.: Vel. 
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are tons of state and VA hospitals match East and 


RGANIZ SIZATI 


3. ASSIGNMENT Cases Rares | AT West Marce 1 


who were absent 


42 27 


a Using the Mann-Whitney test,21 z 


2.65; for one- e-tailed prediction, p< .0l. 


Aides who were not absent 
Change rates ‘Ranks 


3 


_ surgical: facility, and their patterns of : ab- ‘sj changes with absences. Thus in Tees’ 


12 — 
sentecinm, are are almost identical. 


The main concern: of the 


at West Hospital was turnover. Several tests 7 


of a hypothesis concerning turnover were 
made; findings: ‘are summarized here. 


No new concepts are introduced ; ; these Te- 3 


_ If absenteeism and turnover are a 
processes, and work ‘Teassignments foster 
absenteeism, then re reassignments may 
- tribute ultimately to turnover. Because turn- a 


over is” the ‘more extreme leaving response, — 


aides more strongly affected by changes 


_work assignments should be more likely to 


permanently. Here the e magnitude 


1, 
£3 


the +2 raw score was | converted to 7. pistes 


The findings of three separate tests are 
oF CHANGE-ABSENCE PATTERN AND TURNOVER 


highly consistent. A prediction that aides 


who had left permanently would have higher 
change- -absence scores than those who re- 
mained on the job is supported at the .01 ou a: 
level. A prediction that among the aides 


_ who had left, those fired for absenteeism or 


:= quit to avoid being fired for absenteeism © 


would have higher change- absence scores 
than the others, is supported at the .07 level. 

: prediction that the longer aides remain 
on the job (comparing groups having less 
‘than one vear’s service, one to five years’ 
service, and over five years’ service), the P. 
lower would be their change- absence scores 
is supported at the .05 level. 

dita sqidennitsls: 
, THE TWO-WAY INFLUENCE 


a = ease in handling, the scores were © Cameo and absences may mutually affect 


by positive numbers zero ~ 


-12Tvan Belknap in Human Problems of a ‘State 


each other but this does not occur | within in 


Mental Hospital, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1986, “changes: and absences cach 


and Erwin Rubington in The Psychiatric — Aide, other fairly equally, but changes foster ab- A ri 


“PhD. thesis, Yale University, 1955, whose descrip- <4, 


West in many respects, report similar impressions 
of the change- -absence pattern. 


the thread of the though | the 


sences for the same aides, while absences 
foster changes for other aides. Figure 2 


19.5 


: 
a 
q 
i 
¢ ments immediately, for it is the 
stronger, leads to another aide being reassign 


N SOCIOLOGICAL 


FIGURE 2. THE Two- WAY BETWEEN AND 


is not meant to imply that other in turnover, e ‘d ‘being 
_ In general, a positive relation holds bee 


tween the individual’s power position within — 


the organization and his influence upon it. 7 W 
i While changes: affect aides as individuals, st hile interchangeability of personnel i is a 


? principle central to all bureaucracies, the 
their collective rates of absence and turn- P 


a types of changes described here (ward trans- 
= more profoundly affect the hospital. fers, shift rotations, switches in days off) 
‘High rates are threats to the “maintenance 


“J are commonly found only in organizations — 
_ and goal achievement of the system. They — having a longer period of activity at _— 


result in large es for recruitment and y work sites than the work week of its mem- 
training as well as frequent gaps in role re- bers. Hospitals fit this description, with a 

— lationships which interfere with the organi- "seven-day around-the-clock operation for a 
zation’s day-to-day functioning. The rates number of similar wards. Some hotel per- 


sometimes lead administrators to search for a 
sonnel, certain salespeople in large depart 
P €4 ment stores, and some employees in public 


test that presumably will predict at the time transportation 1 face ‘similar reassignment 
of hiring which job applicants will stay and situations because their organizations are so 
which will leave. J constituted. In shops and offices with five-day 


_ At certain points of articulation there may forty-hour work weeks, the principle of in- 

be a complex interaction between personality terchangeability is more often put into prac- a 

and social structure which parts tice between ee than 

of both systems. For example, if the means < within - them. 

to satisfying needs and requirements are The in the 

intended to dovetail in a set of role expecta- = principle bear upon questions of fit between 2 

tions for the aide, other items in that set individuals and organizations. What are the 

may make him more susceptible to strains effects of an organization’s characteristics 

generated by the practice of reassignments. upon the psychological and sacked adjustment _ 

One such incompatible situation is involved of its individual members? ** Is bureaucratic 

in the request that the aide form close per- palais n to be - judged as most efficient i 

sonal relationships with patients, a condition by the criterion of “binding i in” functions as_ 
_ requiring stable, long-term contact. Other well as on the basis of maximum productivity i 

than absenteeism, an aide may respond to at lowest unit cost? 14 


-_Teassignments by avoiding emotional invest- — Tf leaving is taken as an Mate of 


from whom he may be sud- of a social system for 


removed. So the principle of inter- the following should 


a A changeability may be inimical to “hospital _ hold: The Sema) of fit between an indi- 
goals. This effect would be uneven 


of variations due to personality dif- Cf. ‘Alex Inkeles and Danie! “Na- 
ferences. In the same way, an individual’s tional Character: The Study of Modal Personality 
tendency toward leaving implicates a broad Sociocultural Systems,” in Lindzey, cit., 


a daily concerns includin Vol. 2,pp. 1003-1013. 
range of his own aly 8 Cf. Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 


the effect ‘of absences on his pay ie Executive, Cambridge, Mass.: 
on his supervisor ’s attitude toward him, and, 
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& aspects of social structure and person- 


7 
coordination of two basic sets of data are ‘mediating scre screens through which actions 


organization is anda characteristic which is salient 
inversely related to the | organization’ s use of ? dominant aspects of the other system, thence” 5% 
the interchangeability principle within an * point of articulation between the two. In © ‘ 
The explanation of the change-absence nd the hospital’s ; treatment. ‘program may 
pattern could be improved by ae ae these criteria. An aide with strong 
needs, for example, would more likely suffer ; 
ality as intervening variables. This would from a ward transfer than an individual not 
arry further the account of leaving as so concerned—f personal relationships be 
an expression of fit, or poor fit, between the — tween aides and patients are stressed in 1 the 
“two systems. Such analysis demands, as treatment program. At the other extreme, 
- Inkeles points out, “. . . a knowledge not the change-absence pattern should be least — 
ss of the main facts about the social rien affected in aides with | low affiliative needs 
ture . . . but also of the n main facts about | 7 working i ina hospital setting that disregards 
the personalities operating in that structure. such relationships. But the combinations of — 
What is required, therefore, is an integration — personality modes and social structural types 


ae, 


employee (or member ) generation. _ the present case, the aide’s affiliative male : Be 


wie y a larger explanatory scheme—not a reduction __not static characteristics—of the organiza- 
_ of either mode of analysis to the allegedly 5 tion affect individuals and actions of the i in- 
_ more fundamental level of the other.” ? 
_To enlarge upon Inkeles’ suggestion, the SA 
al of variable most useful for refining the | 
explanation of the pattern would be one .. 4 
potential need- properties in 
a which is both: a dominant characteristic of _ Motives in Fantasy, Action and Society, Princeton, 


its own system, penn operating powerfull __N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1958, Chapters 20 and 22. 
It seems feasible to transpose the components, so 

By 15 Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Structure,” that from the organizational viewpoint salience 

K. Merton et al., editors, Sociology Totes, would refer to an individual's potential require- 


New York: Basic Books, 1959, p. 273. Bets 


bers, 


State University of Towa 


ba This paper reports an investigation into the relationships between the size and complexity and 
aa the relative size of the administrative component of one type of organization. Contrary to 
previous findings based on other data, it was found that the relative size of the administrative te) 
- component decreased as organizational size increased. It is suggested that, other things being Be 
equal, ‘the relative size of the administrative component (1) decreases as size increases, (2) i 


NE | important problems in ny performed by the administrative component 3 
) organization is the coordination of the " of the or organization. The relative size of this aye 
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ition of activities is alleged that “the relationship between ‘the size of 
; ag to become relatively more difficult rage the administrative component and the total an i 
" ing a more than proportionately greater ex- size of its containing organization is such paces 
of time or energy or both) with ng or- 
_an increased number of personnel and with S ganization, the greater will be the proportion . 
a greater variety of role activities or tasks. given over to its administrative compo- — 
For example, Durkheim asserted that nent.” 5 Data on school districts of California 
growing density of population in a society — support | this ; hypothesis in that the odmin- 
results in increasingly complex forms of istrative component contained a higher mean 
_ organization.’ Similarly, both Spencer and — Percentage of the total staff in large than in 
Simmel propose that an increase of size ne- -— small school districts. Bendix, in the other 
cessitates more complex forms of communi- systematic study, presents evidence pointing 
3 cation. » claimed that, in in the opposite direction. Using data drawn 


from German industrial experience between 
ee growth also brings about a a dispropor- 1907 and 1933, he shows that the percentage ee 2a 
tionate increase in the size of the administra- of administrative salary workers (of all em- es 
tive component.® ‘Finally, more and more ployees) declines with increasing size of 
_ complex tasks may require . that the coordi- establishment for concerns with at least six 
nation of an organization’s differentiated — employees. On the other hand, the per cent 


ing data on such organizations. The tend- di Relevant data were secured for Seis. ; 
ency in research has been, , instead, to focus Administration hospitals in the United States _ 
attention upon one or at most a very few for the year 1956. These data were derived — 
organizations. These studies present illustra- from reports on the number of hospital per- aS 
f tive material and, at times, suggestive -con- sonnel i in various structural categories which 
clusions, but they do not represent tests of are published monthly by the Central Office : 
hypotheses or conclusions. of the Veterans Administration. 7 “ Only ho 
‘Terrien n and Mills provide o one of the two pitals discharging : at least 40 tuberculous p Pp : i 
: _ systematic empirical studies in this general : tients were included in the sample.® In 1956, 
- area. T hey = the Parkinsonian proposal there were 51 such hospitals; two were elim 


On Social Division of ‘SF. C. Terrien and D. C. Mills, “The Effect of 
_ Labor in Society, translated by George Simpson, a Changing Size Upon the Internal Structure of an 
York: Macmillan, 1933, Part 2. Organization,” American Sociological Review, 20 
2Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, New (February, 1955), p. 11. 
York: Appleton, 1898, Vol. I, pp. 525-528; Georg __ ©Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in pe 
Simmel, “The Number of Members as Determining dustry, New York: Wiley, 1956, p. 222, Table as 
ey the Sociological Form of the Group,” translated ie nee 7 Supplement, VA Statistical Summary, Washing- 
a. oe Small, American Journal of Sociology, 8 ton, D. C.: Central Office, Veterans Administration, 
ix 8 For a general discussion of this and other points es 8 These were originally assembled for the purpose 
relating to organizational size, and a review of the — of studying medically unsanctioned withdrawal 
literature, see Theodore Caplow, “Organizational — from hospitals on the part of tuberculosis patients. — 
Size,” Administrative Science Quarterly, I (March, _ See Seymour Warkov, Irregular Discharge from 
 4See, eg., Max Weber, The Theory <i Problem of Effectiveness, Ph.D. 
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- in the concomitants of organizational size and upon the hypothesis relating org f oe” 4 —_— 
d complexity, few systematic researches tional complexity to the relative size of the 
have been undertaken to test the basic hy- administrativecomponent. 
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paper, however, is not based upon this 
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° Thus 49 Vet- are complex, are 
each with a the GM&s hospitals in that fewer 
substantial number of — diseases are treated on a regular basis. 

up the final sample. | concept of organizational complexity 
_ The dependent variable, the poses serious methodological and measure- 
of the administrative component, v was meas- a ment problems. ‘Udy’ s recent attempt to 
ured by the per cent of all employees classi- — = clarify the concn and to measure the de- __ 
fied in | the category, “General Hospital Ad-— ¥ gree of complexity suggests that it comprises 
ministration.” ? This component includes the three elements: the number of tasks per- an 
Manager’s Ofice, the Registrar’ s Office, and formed, the maximum number of specialized 
the Fiscal, Personnel, and Supply units. operations ever performed at the same time, 
‘The first independent variable, organiza- and the existence or non-existence of 
tional size, was measured by the Annual bined Using these criteria, it is 
_ Average Daily Patient Load (hereafter called " reasonable to consider the GM&S hospitals bs 
ADPL) and was estimated for 956 frome as more 2 complex because, ni not only are all 
the three months og, tage May, and tasks performed in the TB hospitals also 
October. An alternative measure of organiza- carried out in the GM&S S hospitals, but 1 many | 
tional size is the total hospital labor force— other services that are are regularly r rendered —_ : 
- that is, the denominator of the dependent the GM&sS hospitals are not provided in the — 
Natal. For the two groups of hospitals TB hospitals. Of course, these two groups | of 5 
studied here (see below) these two measures © hospitals also differ in n many wa ways other than 


&g size are essentially equivalent. The corre- in complexity. For this reason, conclusions _ 
ations between these measures within each about complexity should be d be interpreted with with § 
3 group of hospitals being .9¢ .966 and .977, only “caution, 
measure of size, namely, ADPL, was It is to note he 
’ utilized in the main analysis. tg kee used here permits the influence of size to 
__ The second independent variable, organ- _ be studied independently of the influence of 
izational complexity, \ was inferred from struc- complexity. All of the TB hospitals have 
_ tural characteristics of the hospitals in e about the same complexity. F urthermore, all a 
sample, which were divided into two distinct of the GM&S hospitals have at at least approxi- ; 


‘groups. Nineteen were classified mately the same degree of ‘complexity, 


culosis: Hospitals by the Veterans Adminis- though some variation probably exists among 
tration. The percentages of the ADPL in them. Thus, within each category, complexity 7) 
g hospitals with pulmonary tuberculosis _ is sufficiently constant so that any relation- i 
= from a low of 44 to a high of 100, © ship between size and proportion of personnel P. 
with a median of 91.5 per cent. The other in administration is not substantially influ- : 
30 hospitals were classified as General Medi- enced by complexity. Other 
- cine and Surgery Hospitals (hereafter ‘called excluded from the analysis because their in- 

GMS). A wide range of diseases are regu- _ clusion would tend to confound the effects 

larly treated in these hospitals, including ii in- of complexity and size. The’ ‘size of the 

on ternal diseases and psychiatric illness as well ‘sample used here is sufficient to demonstrate 
as tuberculosis. The percentages ofthe ADPL statistically the impact of the data upon the 

Ri with pulmonary tuberculosis in this oni hypotheses ; it is believed 1 that the avoidance oe 

group ranged from a low of three to a high | ofa 1 confounding effect is more important for 

of 41, with a median of 16.5 per cent. It is the purpose at hand than an increase a 
assumed i in this paper that the TB hospitals ‘sample ‘ae. pie! 


comprised two separate hospitals ; the second be- 
cause its administrative personnel were combined results may be presented as 


with those of another hospital in the statistical _ Teplies to toa series 0 of questions. Fi irst, is there 

- 10The annual estimate for this component is eal Stanley H. Udy, ow “The Structure of Au- 

- based on the table reporting full-time equivalent thority in Non- -Industrial Production Organiza- 

hospital personnel employed in VA hospitals, tions, American of Sociology, 64 (May, 

plement, VA Statistical 1959), pp. 582— 2-584. a 
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a relationship type of hospital and 
_ organizational size? The data indicate that _ the per cent of all personnel in administra- i 
the GM&S hospitals are significantly and tion. These results are also significant beyond — 
substantially larger than are the TB hos- .01 level, and Eta? is .556, almost identi- — 
 pitals. In 1956, the mean ADPL (or size) cal to the figure for the TB hospitals. This 
of the GM&S hospitals v was 770 and only - divergent finding, then, has some degree of 
for the TB hospitals. generality, applying at least to two quite 
Second, do GM&S and TB hospitals differ different types of Federal hospitals. Peal 
4 with respect ‘o the proportion of personnel Fourth, is the > relationship between size of 
in administra’ on? The fact that about 12.5 hospital and proportion of personnel in ad- 
per cent of the employees were in aduiuistra- ministration linear? fact that within 
tion in both types os of hospitals i is clearly i in- type of hospital proved 


and speculations. According to existing the- negative answer. A scatter diagram of these 
ory, larger, ‘more complex hospitals have 
higher proportion of staff in administration. "slope 0 f the r ‘regression line’ ‘becomes more 
_ The interpretation of this contrary finding horizontal as size increases. It is possible * 
is deferred for the moment. that the slope might actually become posi- 
Third, is there a relationship between | hos- tive with sufficiently large hospitals, but this 
; pital size and percentage of personnel in ad- ‘ is only a speculation, in view of the limita-— 
ministration? Since the GM&S hospitals were _ tions of the presentdataa =| basi! 
so much larger than the TB hospitals it - F inally, if size is controlled or held con- 
7 ra seemed unreasonable to treat them asa single stant, do the hospital types differ in per cent — 
homogeneous group. Hence, this employees in administration? This is in 
asked of each hospital type. the case, but the hospital types differso 
7 a The TB hospitals were divided into three much in size that all of the observations - 4 
categories, with roughly one-third of them cannot be brought to bear upon the question 
at The mean per cent of employees in - (especially because the size regressions are 


4 administration within each is shown ‘not linear). In particular, only one size cate- 
by the following figures: (between 300 and 600) included an 
appreciable number of each type of hospital. 


250 Furthermore, within this reasonably narrow 


No. of hospitals range, the GM&S and TB ‘hospitals had 


Ps. 

_ Mean per cent — roughly the same size distribution. In this — 


It is clear that the larger t the hospital the _ Tange, the 11 hy hospitals averaged only 
smaller ‘the per cent of all personne: 1 ad- 11.1 per cent of personnel in administration; — 
the corresponding figure is 14 per cent for 


f variance of these 
al - devel. Further, Eta? is .577, indicating that — significant at the .01 level. Thus, the earlier 
a 58 per cent of the variance in percentage of _ finding of no overall difference in the average i 
“employees in administration be of employees in administration 
rful explanato variable, although 
ration opposite that expected. In general, if GM&S hospitals may be 


Bs ‘That this result is not a peculiarity of TBD considered to be more complex than TB ve 
hospitals is indicated by the results for the 4 


; hospital, then these data tend to confirm the 
GM&S hospitals. Her ‘Here, different size cate- hy the 
re used so as to place, as in the and the relative size of the administrative ¥ 
roximately -thir d of the ‘component are positively related, as expected. 
a PP rs However, the data refute, at least for these 
thes above 2 Tt is important to emphasize the fact that an 
The. 
Mean percent 
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L SIZE AND C COMPLEXITY 
organizations, the hypothesis that orgar organiza- “crepancy between the two sets s of 
% tional size and relative size of the etniai: ‘The propositions are based upon the fact — 
trative component are positively related; in- that some of the school districts studied by 
Suggest perhaps the “counter Terrien and Mills include more than one 
and upon the assumption 
larger school districts incorporate more 


schools than do the smaller districts. In con- 


Fee the ‘surface, a at least, the findings ngs re a each of the organizations in the present 
ported in this paper are in direct contradic _ Study hasa single location. Thus: 
tion tot those reported by ‘Terrien and Mills. The relative size of the administrative 

Moreover, these results are substantially at component decreases as the ererear of per- 

"variance with what is apparently the com- sons identical tasks in the same 

conception (among sociologists and _ Place increases. 

4 others) of the relationship between organiza- _ 2, The relative size of the admi ; 

tional size and the relative size of the ad- ponent increases as the number of places . a 


ministrative component. There appear to be, at which work is performed increases. ie a 
3. The relative size of the administrative _ 


in general, two “ways to resolve ‘these dis- 
crepancies. First, either or both of data component: increases as the number of tasks: 


4 may be inadequate i in some way to test the 
hypothesis | under discussion. Second, ' these 
“compara sets of data may not, in fact, be directly 


es 


performed at the same place increases (or 


as roles become and 


7 


_ Both sets of data are derived from rela- not as nullifying the first proposition. cr 
tively straightforward enumeration — findings, on the other hand, support the first 
ss ‘conducted by state and federal agen- __and third propositions but do not bear upon 4 
cies. For fiscal and other reasons the _ the second one. Given this interpretation, Bi . 
of these data is important within the relative size of the aduinistrative compo-— : 
the agencies concerned. There is no 0 reason ent in a single school should decline as | 
‘ school size increases, provided that the or- @ 


suspect that either set of basic data is in 
_ substantial error, certainly not to the degree _ ganizational complexity of the schools is held . 4 


necessary to eliminate the conclusion in con- In it might difficult 
tradiction to the earlier study. evise an effective measure o organiza- 


‘Another possible explanation of this find- tional ‘complexity within schools. These pr prop- q 
ositions are presented tentatively, of course, 


ing is that the administrative component was 
7 ‘ incorrectly identified or categorized in at P pending furt er investigation of these and 


least one of the two studies. There is other types of organizations. 
oo that some administrative activities are _ At least one alternative means of rectify- 
r, see by personnel who are not soclassi- #98 the two sets of findings is available. The 
fied. However, there is no reason to school districts and hospitals may differ 
3 lieve that the proportion of such person- the extent to which they are subject to cen- “a 
substanti ally greater (or lesser) tralized: authority. W here the central author- 
in large than in small organizations, which _is powerful, special may 
have a specialized, designated administrative inhibit the emergence of the 


conclude that both the findings of Terrien 18 This proposition appears to be consistent — tae 
za : commonplace observations. For example, as any 
and Mills and of the present al procemes teit the 


accurately reflect - organizational PFOCESSES room to four times more students than usual does 
which are (therefore) not directly an not require four times as many proctors. An al-— 
able. If so, an explanation i is called for which _ ternative possibility is that the inverse relationship 

t. holds up to a point, and then becomes positive, = 
producing an overall U-shape. br Our data suggest — 
that curve flattens out but do not 


> 


a these findings mutually consistent. 
_ The following propositions are offered as 
resolution of the ‘apparent dis- 
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‘between s size and administration that would , of findings could be be resolved without taking 
otherwise occur. In particular, some special it into account. 
bureaucratic constraint may operate within the other hand, these propositions ap- 
_ government hospitals which inhibits the i pear to explain adequately the apparent over- & 


i” “free” growth | of the administrative com- all increase in the relative’ importance of 

Tt is also important to recognize that these during the past several decades (as evi- 

propositions, even if confirmed empirically, - denced by the rapid rise in the per cent 

are not necessarily sufficient to explain all employed in clerical occupations, for 

structural and temporal variations in the — stance). It is often suggested that this in- 

relative size of the administrative component. crease i in administration is al function of the 

Specifically, the inclusion of a proposition sheer growth in organizational size. If our a 

concerning the routinization of roles would 2 are correct, however, the explan- q 


undoubtedly improve the general explanation — _atory variable is organizational complexity 
of variations in the relative size of the rather than or; organizational size. Clearly, more — ee Z ; 
administrative component. Routinization is systematic studies are required before any 
not discussed in this paper because the ap- such conclusions can be be 


parent ‘contradiction between the two sets "substantially confirmed. fs! 


FROM _OBSERVABIL ITY AND TY PES" YPES OF 


McLee 


others is determined. Observabilit y — transparency of social 03 
_ and makes modeling of behavior possible. This paper discusses one aspect of observability, 
a namely, the provision of control over the behavior of status-occupants. Differential ee 
__ bility ix connection with position of authority determines the type of interest role-partners cosa 
have in the conformity of status-occupants. By applying Merton’s distinction between atti; 
te tudinal, behavioral and doctrinal conformity to his theory of role-set, some mechanisms ~ oe 


HO observes whom, when, where, and ‘structural Tequirement. The limitations 
ee must be more or less established 2 restrictions concerning the — of others 


‘sent themselves in different ways with differ- 
ent persons. Since the form as well as the 
- = of the “extent to which the norms ‘ind content of communication defines the nature . 
* ae role performances within a group are readily — of the relationship, one communicates some 


ce: open to observation by others (status- — things to some people at some time, other — 
a ors, peers, and status-superiors),”* is a things to other people at other times, neither — 


3 *This paper attempts a beginning formulation serve autonomy and the right to privacy. roa 


of a series of hypotheses, some of which will be — ow ae 
further refined in field research now conducted Ww hat Radcliffe-Brown has called “avoidance 


j under a grant by the National Institute of Mental Tituals”* is part of sets of prescriptions for = 
Health, t No. M-3534. 

I wish to acknowledge my debt to Robert K. 

Merton whose extended critical comments on earlier . with by Merton in various contexts. See ¢ esp. ‘ibid, 
drafts have me in the 247, 319-22, 336-57, | 374-77. + 


1952, pp. 108 ff. ant 135 
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a Observability and its function can be conforms not only because he must, but also 
i? studied to advantage in bureaucartic organ- (and often primarily) because his inner dis- 3 
izations, since access to observation is there ‘position favors such behavior. 
formalized through the offices that persons _ A person belongs to various subgroups, ; a 
- Occupy. . The term office denotes both the | ‘often with differing values and beliefs. If he a 
position a person has in social space, and the — _ were to try to make the values of all a? 
’ physical space, the bureau, where he exer-— groups continually “his own,” he would soon 
 cises his skills for meeting the demands ~ suffer from personality disorganization. a 

_ tailed in his position. For so intimately linked — fact, his conforming behavior is the result _ 

are the man and his territory that the latter internalized values in some instances, “but ee 

helps to give hi him identity. The place of work not in others. Here Merton’s distinction be- 

a within the organization delimits and defines tween | different kinds of conformity clarifies 

_ the meaning of a man’s activities, so that the situation. He speaks of attitudinal con- 

being separated from his role-partners in formity when individuals grant legitimacy to 
physical space is as much s sy bolic of his. designated institutional values and norms; 
identity as it is functional for the ongoing behavioral pee ang when, whatever their 

concern. Whetl 


businessmen, offices insulate and connect the they state institutionalized beliefs 
actors through an apparatus both physical spond sd blaow 
social of telephones, paper records aed. ‘These different forms of adaptation are 
- intermediary persons such as secretaries, as- available to different persons, and to the 
sistants, etc., thus affecting the patterned - same person on different occasions in his a 7 


Insulation from observability and access sity of attitudinal | ‘commitment 
it are just as important structural elements _ 

in a bureaucracy as the distribution and de- y 

limitation of authority.* The oy of this 


ounts and kinds of observability. Various roles. The cho’ce in range and inten- 


types of conformity. By combining "partners who are sufficiently removed spati- 
some of Merton’s propositions derived from Zz can be placated through written commu- 

4 a Pie his theory of conformity with some pro- nication in doctrinal fashion, or r that a per- Ve 

a positions from his theory of reference group: ies can “put on an act” for the benefit of the 


__ behavior, types of mechanisms of social con- ; rare visitor. . Rather, selection between these : 


trol can be identified. types of “conformity is often socially pre- 
a person show mainly attitudinal conformity _ 
ROLES (“it’s not that I mind the way he acts, it’s 
attitude”), others congratulate him for 
If a person’s conforming behavior de- his doctrinal conformity (“he’s sure good 
by mainly on the actual presence of sig- have around when it. comes to whipping 
= nificant others, the social system would be enthusiasm”); still others demand — 
weak indeed. At least since Freud and Durk- eae only (“why doesn’t he just do 
that man to his job; who cares about what he thinks?”). 


the maintenance of the functional autonomy “Conformity, Deviation and Opportunity Struc- 
the organization’s parts. Cf. Alvin Ww. Gouldner, tures,” American Sociological Review, 24 
“Organizational “Analysis,” in Sociology Today, 1959), p pp. 177-188. 
Robert K. Merton et al., editors, New York: = a 5 Social Theary and Social Structure, op. 
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are by no means just coinci- restricted residential area are pressured 
dences, but flow from the structural positions not selling or renting houses to Negroes or 7 
particular role-partners occupy. members of some ethnic groups because of 
These differences in types of expected cc ng of loss ¢ of land values, it is of no concern 
aa make it possible for the status-occu- whether their discriminatory behavior is 
pant to maintain his reserve and to remain backed up by actual prejudice.” _ — 
reasonably stable in the face of contradictory The history of the Catholic church offers <n 
expectations. They give him some degree of "many examples of doctrinal conformity. in 
freedom in dealing with others. The ability which i inner acceptance, though preferred, ll 
to defer expression of attitudes and to adapt — “not prescribed.® A spectacular | ex xample was 
behavior is expected, as when someone is Lord Acton’s decision to remain 
positively valued for “being able to get along = Church although he could not accept t the new ey 
with people.” T: be sure, if he exaggerates dogma of Papal ‘Infallibility. He stated: J 
‘this ability, he is accused of being ‘ ‘just an = act dye premague was one of pure 


_pectation, to which invites ap- ‘The history of the Communist Party jn a 
proval, overconformity to which, countries abounds with examples of this 
_ elsewhere, invites negative sanction. _ kind. Many discussions among some of its 
To be sure, consistent lack of attitudinal members ‘who had moral qualms about re 
conformity maining in the Party did not so much 
anomie, especially since, if combined with cern the belief in correctness of policy as the 


behavioral or doctrinal conformity, it would = problem whether one should acquiesce to a 
be ensily detectable and contrel- course of action in spite of one ’s inner Tejec- 
lable. Yet, in many situations behavioral to 
conformity is defined as sufficient. For ex- 7 
ample, if a prejudiced white nurse is sub- oy 
ordinate to a Negro head nurse, behavioral 7 Cf. Merton’s distinction between prejudice 


he conformity to the head nurse ’s order is discrimination which leads him to a as 
between various types. For example, he speaks of 


‘enough to maintain this part of the authority “unprejudiced discriminator” "a “man 
system. Similarly, if the houseowners of who, despite his own freedom from 
prejudice, supports discriminatory practices when 
6There are some data to support the is the easier or more profitable course,” and of 
_ hypothesis that mechanisms for the articulation of the “prejudiced non-discriminator” who is the 
roles are more readily available in bureaucratic - “reluctant conformist to the creed.” “Discrimina- 
organizations than in primary groups. John A. tion and the American Creed,” in Discrimination 
Clausen, reporting on research conducted by the and National Welfare, R. M. Maclver, editor, New 
_ Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies at the York and London: Harper Bros., 1949, pp. 99-126. 
National Institute of Mental Health, writes that 4 8On the functions of doctrinal conformity in 
9 out of the 10 male patients in the sample held — - bureaucratic organizations for the maintenance of 
: : their jobs and performed more or less adequately an individual’s sense of autonomy, see Melville 
‘ in them up to a month or less before they were - Dalton, Men Who Manage, New York: John 
hospitalized. On the other hand, 9 out of the 14 _ Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1959, esp. pp. 268 ff. 
female patients were performing almost none of ® Lionel Kochan, Acton on History, London: 
their household tasks, or performed with André Deutsch, 1954, p. 26. a 
_ stantial decrease in effectiveness. There was also a ay. The institutionalization of doctrinal conform- 
_ marked decrease in the performance of most male < ity in the Communist Party has often been a 
_ patients as far as household tasks were concerned. source of amusement for groups sharing different 
This difference between “home” and “job” in the values. _ For example, the story has it that right 
ability to carry out role performance may well be | 
related to the fact that in primary groups, such a visit to Silone, a one-time member of the Com- 
as the family, there is a much more frequent munist Party, then residing in Suicniuns, ane 
expectation of attitudinal commitment, whereas him to “make a sacrifice for the Party.” He handed 
in secondary groups the freedom from total at- him a statement with the request to affix his 
: titudinal commitment lightens the burden on the signature to it. Upon reading it, the baffled Silone 
_ role-incumbent. (“The Marital Relationship Ante- looked up and said: “But I don’t believe a word | 
cedent of a Spouse for Mental of it.” “If you did,” answered Togliatti, “it wou 
not be a sacrifice.” = 
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forced doctrinal conformity. | There was “no often an act of solidarity, is also a means of | 


expectation on anybody’s part that members of the group 


arin, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and the many _ that their values will not be questioned. Such — 4 
others, actually believed in their “guilt.” behavior is required to help strengthen or at | 
Their statements were all that mattered. least to acknowledge the values of others in _ 
These cases illustrate that, if from the point well-defined social situations. Therefore, it 
view of ethics, hypocrisy is the tribute is expected to occur where others can 
that vice pays to virtue, from the point of serve it. Presumably, people don’t stand up z 
= of an ongoing social system, doctrinal in their living room when hearing the na- i 
acceptance which is not backed up by inner tional anthem over the radio. = 
belief is often considered to be the tribute Doctrinal or ritual conformity, then, takes 
4 = deviancy pays to conformity. ae place only under conditions of observability. 


It will presently become clear that behavioral 


CTRINAL CONFORMITY AND onsenvanrirry conformity is often better achieved if = 


amples of doctrinal conformity. They are ATTITUDES, BEHAVIORAL CONFORMITY AND 

4 oral or written statements of 


= 


"formance. The tone of voice, the pos- 
, and gestures help to indicate to others 


at commencement exercise, are occasions 
through which beliefs are stated to others may be. The slight stiffening of the 
and values are ve verbally emphasized. in the of a subordinate, the slight 
type of conformity is not limited sideways nod of of the head when facing a 
_ verbal behavior. Saluting the flag or standing superordinate, and similar gestures help i: 
up at the tune of the national anthem are ac- x communicate the acceptance of the terms of — 
tivities of the same order. They imply a type the relationship ; and hence to maintain the 4 
of ritual conformity that need not be backed — social structure. . This is the structural im- 7 
wl up by beliefs. If ' Khrushchev, during his re- _ portance of manners and etiquette, found 
cent visit to this country, stood up when the in those groups that scorn 
national anthem was played, this was not _Deference and demeanor do 
mistaken by anybody as a manifestation merely serve to pay respect to other indi- 
American patriotism, nor was he accused of viduals or to pay tribute to convention, but — 
opportunism. The meaning of his joining _ to maintain the relational system. Not ‘only 
with others in this concerted act was the ac- through actual performance on the job, a 
a knowledgment of their values, and this is all | through output, does Rod live up to the de- 


that is required under such circumstances. 7 mands ofa social system, but by behaving 


The man who bends his head or salutes a appropriately with the various role-partners. ad 


J Thi 
respect may da, on tacanes be is in the is point was suggested to me by Merton in 


presence of others for whom it is a mboli-. German, the word Haltung denotes 
- 11Qn some socially patterned ways for assuring § 1 For a brilliant analysis of this topic, see sodas 
_ observability by the public, see Merton in The Goffman, “The Nature of Deference and De- 
a Student Physician, Cambridge: The be Commonwealth meanor,” The American Anthropologist, 58 (June, 
Fund, 1957, pp. 17- 1956), | pp. 473-502. ve 


| confessions exacted during the R 
a trials of 1936 and subsequent years were is socially expected to show 
4 
tm 
| 
be it by the public or in direct interaction.'* 
of what is called ceremonial activity 
= requires doctrinal conformity only, although 
can be coupled with other types. The rene- Sotial S 
rt 
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and bearings, the nod of the head, ship; avoiding the encounter ‘between 
“the smile, and the frown are the undeliberate, and the intexn minimizes the display of atti- F 
spontaneous, yet learned, manifestations of tudes that might be incompatible—the young 


attitudes adequate or or inadequate, a as the s feeling of superiority through 


may be, for maintenance or change of the identification with colleagues and seniors in 
Structure, the profession, and the experienced nurse’ 
The measure of spontaneity inherent in "condescending attitude toward a “novice,” : 
such behavior, that is, the fact that it is a “mere” student of medicine” sind 
hardly preceded | by deliberation, can and Similarly, in his study of the social struc- 


Often does reveal attitudes that are dysfunc- - ture ¢ of the restaurant, Whyte found that i in 


especially so in relationships’ ‘that are am- was no friction between the counterman and * 
biguous.’® For example, the male accountant the waitresses. What distinguished this 
who has to accept the directives of a female restaurant was the fact that “waitresses 

_ Office manager may find it hard to conceal his _ wrote out slips which they placed on spindles 

"annoyance at this local departure from cer- on top of a warming compartment separating = 


= norms prevailing in the culture at large, them from the countermen. .. . In most — 


tional for certain task performances. This is sone restaurant, unlike many others, 


initiative. Their official work relations would action between waitresses and countermen, . 
_ be made all the more difficult if he were ; indeed, the warming compartment was 
share an office with her. Her gestures and so high that only the taller waitresses could - 

bearings ‘might ‘constantly him of See over its top... .” One of the countermen 

- what he considers a contradiction in status. g this restaurant told the investigators that | 

In turn, his demeanor may communicate his” “jn all his years’ experience he had never 
annoyance, and soon task performance may before worked in such a wonderful place. . 
fall below a tolerable level.® |}§ He e described earlier experiences” other 


a 4 @ In hospital wards, nurses insist that interns restaurants where there had been no such | 
write their orders i in the order-book instead barrier” and “where the girls could call their — 
ah a passing them on orally. This s insistence i ig orders in,” which was ‘ “an ordeal to which no , 
” 
not merely meant for the legal protection of man should be subjected.” 
_ The association between “girls” and “or-— 


the nurse or the fo formalization of the relation- * 
ders” on the one hand and “men” and “sub- 


de jection” on the other reflects the status con- 


_ where men are supposed usually to take i cases, there was no direct face-to-face inter- ae is 


= 


 tradictions of Status,” in Men and Their Work, 


Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 1958, pp. 102-15. __ slips, in this case, prevents” the actors from 
16Such contradictions are, of repeatedly expressing their attitudes about 
‘in a culture that emphasizes achieved status and relations between sexes and limits their con- = 


yet maintains certain traditional values of ‘ascrip- — formity to the practical task at hand Ped de 


tion. When and where frequent interaction in such | aif h h beh 
stressful relationships leads to conflict (cf. Lewis n cases such as these, behavioral con- _ 


A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict, Glen- - formity can be better assured if ey 
“coe, Ill.: The ‘Free Press, 1956, pp. 60-65), and is restricted, thus concealing lack of atti- 
when personal relationships form a cushioning for tydinal conformity or conflicting attitudes. 


Official relations (Cf. George C. Homans, The Human SET” 


1951, passim), would be a subject for further TYPE OF CONFORMITY AND STRUCTURE 
anvestigation. The problem is, of course, one of the a 
stock items of Hollywood movies, which, char- The foregoing examples that empha- 
‘4 acteristically, present both the real problem and a <i. on attitudinal or behavioral conformity is 


fanciful solution. The _“Doss- -lady,” usually 3 lated tt d 
z= Russell type, wears a tailored suit to “ ated to socia y patterne situations en- ; 


wad her authoritative status but, in the end, succumbs — a 17 Rose Laub Coser, The Role of the Patient ina — 
to her own ambivalence eventually signifies Hospital Ward, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Co- 
her surrender to the organizationally subordinate lumbia University, 1957, pp. 102 ff&§ = 
‘BRS by wearing a negligee. She thus abandons oo & 18 William Foote Whyte, “The Social Structure — i 


18 Cf. Everett C. Hughes, “Dilemmas and Con- __tradictions described above. The writing 


of the Restaurant,” American Journal of Sociology, 


pretense at held falls 
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AND TYPES OF CONFORMITY 
shltag nate -partners to observe each other partner (patient) thus restricts the privileges — 
and to give or take orders. Such concepts as of other role-partners (senior staff). In this _ 
“observability” and “authority” suggest that that case, senior staff must assume that the be- — 
- some of Merton’s propositions in his theory — havior of the status-occupant that must > 
of reference group behavior, more specifically unobserved will be controlled by his (con- , 


the theory of role-set, can be usefully applied : forming) attitudes. That is, in roles in which ~ ee 


behavior cannot be so so easily observed, as in 
In specifying selected social mechanisms _ the case of the physician in private prac- — | 
a for the articulation of roles which reduce the _ tice,?° or even more so, the psychiatrist dur- ris 
conflict imposed by ‘differing expectations | ing the therapeutic hour which precludes 
_ facing a status-occupant, Merton notes that a even the presence of a nurse, or the priest — 
_ the latter’s adaptation to conflicting expecta- within the confessional, the demands on atti- — 


tions from members of his role-set is facili- F tudinal conformity, i i.e., on inner ee 
tated by different degrees of interest of the 


i.e., by ‘the fact that they help explain | certain cases of extreme, even 
on 7 are not all equally involved with him; that 4 “rigid” attitudinal conformity. For example, 
e not all role-partners are equally powerful i in psychoanalysts are often blamed for their q - 
= the behavior of perme of a par- | “dogmatism,” that is for their overconform- - 
ity, for an uriexamined adherence t to values 


It is instructive to examine Inversely, in 

q between the type of conformity expected by i glare of the spotlight,” as politicians, for . 
various role-partners and the other ‘mecha- ample, are compensated for having to take 

2 nisms for articulating roles, i.e., the dis- int account in their doctrinal assertions the a: 


7 a tribution of authority over the behavior of widely differing publics to which they must © 


the status-occupant, the differential observ- themselves,?) by the fact that their 


ability of his behavior and the socially pat- attitudinal commitments are under less close 
 terned interest that of the role-set scrutiny.” = It should be possible to examine 
The relation variables is Student Physician, op. cit, pp. 77-78. 
~ complex. Authority does not necessarily im- _**Cf. Social Theory and Social Structure, op. = 


ly access to observation nor does interest 
P Differences in emphasis on the three types of 


the ‘status-occupant necessarily imply conformity for different roles, might be anticipated 
4 concern with his attitudes. In some struc- in the type of training for the various professions. = 
‘tures, certain ‘members | of t th e role- set are e Consider, for example, the personal analysis of the 2 
MN expected to have great oe in the be- - psychoanalyst, in which his whole personality is re- 
havior of a particular status-occupant, fashioned (cf. Sigmund Freud, Collected Papers, 


. London: The Hogarth Press, 1950, Volume V, pp. 


325 and 352). Due to the strong emotional invest- _ 
the role definition pertaining to that particu- ment this requires, his loyalty to the profession is i! 
_ lar status-occupant does not afford them the strengthened. Or consider the seminary training of 


opportunity of observing relevant» be- the priest which involves the molding of his char- 
acter and personality. For a comparison between _ 


Ao) havior. A case in point is the oe monastic and psychoanalytic training in regard to 
_ between a professor of psychiatry who is a personal involvement, see Erik H. Erikson, — 
] 


_ senior staff member in a mental hospital and Man . Luther, New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 


his resident who is, in effect, an advanced 1958, pp. 150-153. On the other hand, political 


student: of medicine. The resident recruited from the legal ‘ 
- tts ok ; d di tly by hi _ where the emphasis is on pleading a case or pre- 
cannot be _ observe direc y by Als Senior paring a brief, ie., where expressions of doctrinal 

On the similarity of function between the psy- _ 
* chotherapeutic process and brainwashing, see Je- 

‘Tome D. Frank, “The Dynamics of the Psycho- 


PP. 17-39, 
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AMERIC! AN SOCIOLOGIC. ‘AL REVIEW 4 


» of contami “ the status-occupant to envisage a relationship in in which a person 
relates to the two other mechanisms, — in authority does not have the right to ob- 
patterned use of observability and au- serve his subordinates. Superior position 
thority. Four possibilities will be considered would seem to involve this right. But actu- 
- “here, all cases where the role-partners have - ally, of course, in bureaucratic organization, q 
marked interest in the status- -occupant. pris the higher the person in authority, the more al 
1. The status-occupant is observed di- is he removed—de facto and usually de jure, 
. 4 rectly during much of his activity by a role- too—from ready observation of the behavior bye 
partner who has authority over him. of those much lower in the hierarchy.* If a 
, _ 2. The status-occupant cannot be observed — person high in authority wants to observe. be- 4 
Vin - directly during most of his activity by arole- havior in the ranks, as when a general wants | 
ho h thority over him. inspect the barracks, or a college presid 
| as au y ove “ pect the ba a college preside 
3, The status- occupant be ‘observed wants to visit a dormitory, or incredibly, a 
during much of his activity by a role- partner _ professor’s s class, this is usually patterned 
who is his subordinate. =====~=~—~—~—~——__ ceremonially. It is ordinarily understood that 
, _ 4, The status-occupant cannot be observed | “a the visit will follow a formal invitation or 
during most of his activity by a subordinate. 


that it will be announced ahead of time to 
1. Direct observability by superiors. The © those who will be observed, giving them the 
‘first type of relationship i is exemplified by the - opportunity to adapt their behavior to the — 
rae ‘foreman- -operator, the teacher-pupil in grade anticipated visit. Frequent complaints about 
school, the warden-prisoner or the brenches of such 
= mental patient. In these instances, the person _ only confirm the : analytical point.24 =. 
in » authority i is concerned primarily with the A literary example of how functioning ng was | 
behavior of the status-occupant and close ‘felt to be impaired by violation of this in- = r 
observation is exercised partly because it is formal rule, comes from Tolstoy’s War and — a 
: ‘assumed that behavior is not sufficiently Peace: “W hile the Tsar had been at Vilna 
backed up by internalized values, and can- .., (one party) thought and said that the — 
>. not, _ therefore, be r elied upon to motivate Ww hole evil Onn primarily due to the tll 
>, conforming “behavior. In the case of the _ of the Tsar... ; that it was for the Tsar to 
foreman-operator, the interests of ryxe, ‘govern but net to lead his troops... . ; ; that 
“§ ‘ent and workers are often assumed to be the worst commander-in-chief, acting ‘inde- 
(and often are) antagonistic, the main in- - pendently, ‘would be better than the best 
_ terest of the former being high productivity, ¥ commander-in-chief with his hands tied by 
, that of the latter being financial and other the presence and authority of the Tsar” ] 
In other cases, as with children ot added). 
mental patients, it is felt that norms are not Subordinates find themselves restricted jin ; 
‘Sufficiently internalized and that close ob- — Seek 
servation is ‘necessary to ensure their con- 


28 This is, of course, a corollary of one of the 
ro- 
formity. Concern here is mainly with app o- = oldest and best-known precepts in organizational 7 


priate behavior. functioning: the principle of “chain of command,” A 
__ Therefore, persons in such positions tend “ines of authority,” etc. Cf, eg., Chester I. Bar- : 
to be much concerned with “discipline.” nard, Functions of the Executive, Cambridge: Har- 
Since they are ina position of authority, ex- vard University Press, 1950, esp. Chapter 12. Here q 

this old idea is placed in a new theoretical context: 
pected to observe the behavior of status- § 


observability in relation to types of conformity. _ 7 
4 occupants, they usually have the role of _ 24In a Physical Rehabilitation Center, one of the = 


Mediators within the hierarchy and are re- most frequent complaints by patients was that the 
> - sponsible for the behavior of the: observed — physicians did not announce their arrival, but felt a 


that they could see patients whenever they pleased. 
status-occupants. They are transmitters of It must be added that in this Center, the emphasis 


cay j information to persons _ a a higher echelon — was on patterning ward life as closely as possible — 
. who do not observe the behavior in the ranks to normal life. In hospitals which emphasize the 


inci : leads to the | cond t of passivity of patients, such “infringement” of normal 

4 etiquette goes unnoticed, since the accessibility of 
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BSERVABILITY AND TYPES OF 


_ servation by persons 1 who hold high author- . is denied must be kept informed about some 7 
since they know that the aspects of the attitudes and behavior of 
a _ latter are initiators of important decisions _ their subordinates, but they are primarily Pa . 
that may seriously affect their lives. More-— interested in differing types of conformity. 
over, just because the authority holder is in _ For example, the psychoanalytically oriented = 
position to make important decisions, the psychiatrist in a mental hospital who receives 
i physical distance he keeps serves to prevent — his information from the nurse wants to 
- him from developing: friendly 2° or hostile form a picture of the patient’s underlying at- 
gs 27 about his subordinates that wovld titude. The general manager of an industrial — 
{interfere with the functional specificity of his firm usually wants to be able to evaluate 
role,?8 i.e., with his expected impartiality as results, and is concerned with attitudes only = — 
distributor of rewards and punishments. An secondarily.*1 The concern of those with high 
illustration comes from the U. S. position in the hierarchy may vary, yet only 


Navy where the captain of a ship is not rarely would it include ‘concern with total 
show up unannounced with the behavioral conformity. = 
men, or even in the officers’ mess, and tends e This is one reason why, as has often been 
by design to isolate himself.?® pointed out, persons on the higher 
cae Hence, denial of observability seems to be of an organization are usually more permis- _ 
~ functional on two counts: for the protection | _ sive. It will be remembered that, in contrast 
See i the subordinate and the superordi- to the authority-holder discussed in this sec- 
nate in their respective role performances.*® ond type of relationship, the person in au- 
“a Insulation | from -observability is the more thority in case 1, who observes directly much | 
rigidly m: ‘maintained the more vital the po po- of the behavior of the status- -occupant, tends ss 
tential decisions of the authority holder. be primarily interested in his behavior. 
Denial” of -observability to him is a direct Although the tolerance of the authority- 
function of the amount of power fede in holder in the present case is s contingent upon 
authority. tal his knowledge of the intolerance of another 


elsewhere i in the organization, the authority- 


holders in the two t f relationshi 
sion and the functions of relaxation of supervision a different in erest in the con ormity of the 
in industry, see William F. Whyte, “Small Groups — _status-occupant. How then, one is led to 
2 and Large Organizations,” in Social Psychology at ask, do they relate to each other? It is pos- 
‘a the Crossroads, John H. Rohrer & Muzafer Sherif Bs sible to specify, i in this instance, one aspect of 
editors, New York: Harper & Bros., 1951, pp. 297-_ 
hat is probably Merton’s most important 
260n the relation at in his theory of role-set, namely, 4,° 
tion and friendly sentiment, see George C. Homans, in the dynamics of the relationships between the 
Lewis A. Coser, The Functions of Social Conflict, Cf. over 


_ *8 Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, and focuses instead on the subordinate’s success or 


- Th: The Free Press, 1951, passim. = ~—_—_ failure in realizing organizational goals.” (Alvin Ww. 
- 29 This example, as well as its functional impor- Gouldner, “Organizational Analysis,” op. cit. p. 
tance was pointed out to me e by William Caudill in 414). The ensuing “tension between the superior * 
a personal communication, pressure for results and the subordinate expert’s in- _ 


On the conflict between a a military commander's _sistence on proper technical procedures” 
ee authority and the socially prescribed in- is compensated for, it seems to me, by the freedom — 

is e: it leaves to the specialist to use the means as he © 

, na witz, Sociology and “the Military Establishment, sees fit, ie., as they are prescribed by his other role- 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1959, pp. 71 ff. jaa his professional peers, without being ham- a Gg 

this context it is worth noting that the ~pered | by being observed at every step of his pro- 
_ perior might be hampered by knowledge of trivial cedure. This fact, then, that some role-partners are 

: = Not to know is not to have to act, and not interested in results while others are interested in — 

acting may be as important in crucial situations as — _ procedures is another “social mechanism for the | 
acting, as Homans has pointed out. See George C. articulation of roles which reduce the burden of ; 
Homans, “The Small Warship,” American Socio- differing expectations facing the role-incumbent” _ 


Review, 11 (June, 1946), PP. 00, Merton), $5439 een 
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REVIEW: 


vl One process within the role-set can be . a It has been argued here that p persons high © 3 
identified as pertaining to the theory of com- s, in the hierarchy are typically denied direct 
munication. The role-partner to whom ob- observability of much of a subordinate’s be- 
servability of a status-occupant is denied havior. Conversely, persons in suberdinate 
_ must rely on information received from an- positions often have a legitimate opportunity _ 
other -role-partner of the same Status-o occu- to observe the behavior of their status-su- 
Pant, ie, .e., the observer or supervisor. He periors directly and frequently. 
; wants to receive information about the 5 _ 3. Direct observability by subordinates. 
status -occupant — relevant to his own in- A simple and familiar case is’ that of the 
_ terest. Hence, in its transmission the infor- private secretary who is often in a position 
mation must be filtered, limited to what is ‘ to observe the official and unofficial organiza- 
_considered organizationally essential to the tional behavior of her employer in more de- 
oS status-superior. When what is es- tail than any other of his role- -partners. The 
_ sential to the metioter, such as the nurse or office nurse of the — in private prac- 


superior makes the observing subordinate 

receives” the information, communication is part of a small cultural subgroup, with its 
& often unsatisfactory ¥ with ensuing complaints y own standards and values which may be 
of “lack of information” on the part of some i different from those of the culture at large. Oa 
This has been described as “participation in i 
guilty knowledge,” as “a way ‘of looking at 
things different from that of most people 
their study, nurses and aides kept sy stematic — and consequently potentially shocking to the 
records but complained that the psychiatrists day mind.” *5 It readily becomes a source of 
did not read them.*? On the other hand, the — : _ pride, and a source of strain as well, in that 
4 supervisors of nurses omitted in their reports — ‘ it isolates the subordinate from his own social 
‘material that was of clinical importance.** world and deprives him of the satisfac- 
Such difficulties in communication, it ap- tions « of friendship and solidarity with his x 

J 

= 


“nobody warts to listen to me” on the 
part of others. For example, in the hospital 


in which Stanton and Schwartz conducted © 


"pears here, are structurally determined by peers. (This may be one reason for the diffi 
Sr in role- -involvement on the culties that labor unions encounter in their - 


ness that the demands upon the status-occupant 


_ are incompatible. Thus it would prevent them 
from resolving their contradictions. This would 
put the burden of complying with differing ex- — 
 pectations entirely on the status-occupant (cf. 
~ culties in communication, can be function Social Theory and Social Structure, op. cit.). et 
; An example of how status-occupants may, in 
effect, lead members of their role-set to solve their 7 


that is for if ‘the presence 
of the psychiatrist on the ward is restricted. - 
Whatever the manifest purpose of this view ordinarily the central figures in a particular type 
_ mayb be, it not only serves to reduce the pres- _ of triangular social process in which there is covert 7 
ers of the s and avoidance on the part o ese 

expectations on the part of two role- “partners, staff members to discuss their differences. In each 
but | also facilitates relations between two ‘case observed by the authors, the excitement dis- _ 
-role-partners — who have different con concerns appeared or subsided after the two staff members 
with the behavior the Status-occupant. had been induced to discuss their difference directly 

= with each other. See Alfred H. Stanton and q 

Schwartz, “The Management of a Type of In- 


“Mental Hospital, New York: Basic Books, 1954, p. 


83 [bid., p. 220. » 


xz 84 However, too much insulation of the role- 
partners from each other their aware- 


stitutional Participation in Mental Illness,” Psychi- 

-_atry, 12 (February 1949), pp. 13-22, and “Observa- 

_ tions on Dissociation as Social Participation,” Ibid. Hy 


ted (November 1949), pp. 339-54. 


_ 85 Everett C. Hughes, “License and Mandate,” i in 


and Their Work, ‘PP. 80-61. — 
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OBSERVABILITY AND TYPES OF CONFORMITY 
ses — to organize secretaries and nurses. — _ probably one of the structural sources of 
The strain imposed by this close personal “ritualism” and “pedantry” of which sec-— 
interaction with superiors is even more seri- ‘Fetaries and nurses are often accused. 
ots if the value system the subordinate The danger to the: pe actitioners inherent 


Moreover, due to his superior position, the the personal relation that often develops 
Status- -occupant has ample room for deviant through enduring social interaction.** These vie 
es partly because of his power over him, partly dinate may potenti y derive trom Ais — 
the subordinate grants the prestige knowledge. The participation in ‘guilty — 
a ation. This type of relationship may be a_ source of strain but creates a common bon 
source of considerable stress, as in the case superordinate and subordinate and 
of the nurse who is torn between her +r profes- thereby reinforces the loyalty which is for- 
SS, and his rel red power as well as_ au- e solidarity that derives from participa-— 
ay in guilty | knowledge further insulates the 


respects “opposed to the values of his ‘own their behavior is by the 


Considered in this context, Goffman’s 

= _ see themselves as agents a social control. observations on “teamwork” gain theoretical 

_ As Hughes has noted, they often give the relevance. The reciprocal dependence and 

a following definition of their roles: “We in- -Teciprocal familiarity among members of the Fs 

this” position save the people in the next ‘team are derived in part from ‘mutual 
a higher position above from their own mis- observability and are an important source — 4 
takes.” 8° This type of social control is a. of social control. The team does not oe a 


F 
in occupations | in w ize control, as Goff 


ecause of the various strains and the close in 
example, the private physician. One latent ivement with the status-superior, the once-loyal i 


. q nf 7 _ function of the nurse in the physician’s office subordinate will on occasion become a violent a 


and the public and are thus signif It is thus an intermediary between 


s the protection of both patient and physi- of his superior, either for personal motives or for 
cian. She protects the patient from possible structural reasons, as when the superior loses his 


_ infrin ements of eti uette, and prot th power and authority. He may then engage in public F 
a , of the behavior he has observed. This is 


physician being a ‘potential witness of @ common- place in polities. The point here is 
his proper behavior. Another case in point mainly that our scheme permits us to 
is that of the surgeon who performs the ‘account in part for important historical episodes. 

operation in the presence of nurses" and The possibility of such turnabout may already 


_ anticipated in the recruitment of subordinates who 
: junior medical staff. The scrubnurse in the ‘may owe their positions to some quid pro quo (if 


operating» room has the right (though ~ you'll tell, I'll tell). This matter is the more serious " 


7 may not often, ine fact, exercise it) to the more the norms of the sub-group deviate from 


Hi _ interrupt the operation if she sees a physi- those outside. Forms of recruitment, then, are likely 4 


‘to be a function of th . 


Wilbert Moore and Melvin M. 


“are concerned ‘mainly with behavior. This is 
4 36 “Work and Self,” Ibid, p. 46. Everyday Life, New York: 
Personal by Hans Mauksch. Books, 1959, Chapter II. 
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- and the would-be observer, the publi ic, Among patients, or among nurses, tt con- 
_ which. being permitted only partial glimpses — pcr an attempt to “ pass,” be it only 
their must have confidence in ‘vicariously. However, it enriches and adds 
des of the status-occupants. ped -— uniqueness to the in-group culture through 
Just as continuous observer who is transmission of folklore, for example, and 
authority (case 1) mediates between the t standardized joking. In this way gossip helps — 
; status-occupant and somebody higher in the to maintain the very sages boundaries that 
hierarchy whom such observation is it attempts to trespass. <i ich 
oe. -_* continuous observer who is in a % In their turn, -authority- holders try to 
_ subo ordinate position mediates, if only sym- protect themselves against possible illegit- 
_ bolically, between the status-occupant and = attempts by their subordinates to ob- | 
outsiders. The nurse, although she does not serve their behavior. They insulate their 


ordinarily report to outsiders what she sees. 3 from observability by rigidly con- 


her professional ethics and her loyalty to her attitudes. If physicians on hospital wards — 

- superior), can, and it seems, often does, _ seem to “dress up” and appear as it were a 
remind the practitioner of the expectations « on stage,” it is because this traditional garb ec: 
of public and peers, by her sheer helps to limit observability, emphasizing 

- and often by her words and deeds. anit the fact that their “real lives” are inscru- a an 


4, Restriction of observability by subor- table. Similarly, the “inscrutable” behavior 

dinates. In this case the role-partner’s of the Psychotherapist—a source of much a 
interest in the status-occupant is not legit- | bitter joking ; among ward patients in a 

_ imized through investment with authority or 4 mental hospital—serves to insulate his 

- through institutionalized accessibility. Hence private attitudes from observability of 4 

_ the interest of the role-partner is not focused; tients with whom they share the same 


_it is random, as it were. He will try to obtain 4 physical space for a considerable number of 


any information he can about behavior or hours.*? “Inscrutability,” “ceremonial” ap- 
attitudes. This is a social situation ‘most pearance, etc., reduce observability in 


productive of gossip and rumor. Gossip is @ the presence of the role-partner. __ 
here not so much a function of individual Those in authority, then, 
as it is a necessary concomitant matters, thicken the insulation from observ- 
‘situations in which a role-partner is ability of private attitudes by subordinates. 
interested in the behavior and attitude of a In the discussion of case 2, in which heb 
status- “occupant, this interest not authority have limited access to observ- 


backed up by legitimate authority over him ing subordinates much lower in rank, it was 


direct access to his behav- said that this limitation serves in part to. 


ability to -Superiors also preserves their ir own 


wk 


- 


Smith, Sociological Study of H ospitals, "unpublished a 
4 Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1949, and 

William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital as a 

Small Society, Cambridge: The Commonwealth 

adlie. to each other \ what they k know ow about Fund, 1958, p. 7 and Chapter III, passim. 

Gossip’ is especially prevalent: in social hind the couch served this function. “I adhere 


to the plan of requiring the to recline 
are "mobility- blocked, i.e., upon a sofa, while one sits behind him out of sight. 


where insulation from observability helps t to _,.. I cannot bear to be gazed at for eight hours a 
maintain the rigid social distance between — day (or more). Since, while I listen, I resign my- _ 
status levels. Therefore, gossip flourishes "self to the control of my unconscious thoughts, I do 


especially in organizations like hospitals.‘ hb 
ions which he may interpret or which may influence 
#1 On the mobility bloc block in oa see tied 
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INFLUENCE AN AND AUTHORITY AMONG PI PHYSICIANS 

insulation from prying eyes of interested © ‘ precisely | all the processes aiiaiaiaiiiie 


subordinates, for only in the exceptional case definition” and enforcement of moral 
of the one-way screen is the observer com- that form the core problem of sociology. te a 
_ pletely inaccessible to observation by the What we can legitimately hide and what we. 2 
observed. This kind of relative limitation of can legitimately reveal to those with whom — 
observability seems to be functional for both _ we work and with whom we share tasks = 
types of role- partners in one social team-belongingness teaches us much about 
more general social dialectic of privac 
system. the g privacy 
i ‘oni _ In every society, ‘ ‘the right to que: on 
‘This has been Jimited toa dis- must be allowed to be limited by the Tight 
cussion of some ‘structural to secrecy.” Occupations and professions 
_ attitudinal and behavioral conformity. AD form an ideal ground on which the inter- __ 
typology of the kind presented here, possibly : sections of these two rights can be studied — 


including "more than the  thiree structural in their crystallization in work rules and 
variables, might furnish a convenient role prescriptions. The determination of 
: om q for the study o of social control in bureaucratic can hide from whom may be as essential to 


organizations, in the professions and “other the workings of a social system as ‘deter- 


occupations. For professions and occupations mination of who has power over whom. if i: 
furnish the opportunity to study, in a socially ———— 

7 delimited area, problems pertaining to society _ 4 Hughes, “Mistakes at Work,” in M en and 
in general. “Work . . . is in all human Th 
2 Georg Simmel, The Sociology of Georg Sim- 

societies an “object of moral rule, Kurt Wolff, translator, Glencoe, Ill.: The 


“INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY ‘AMONG PHYSICIANS 


' The principle of hierarchy involved in Weber’s conception of bureaucracy is incompatible — 
with preservation of the individual authority required by professionals in their work. Avail- 
: i analyses indicate, however, that even among non-professionals the relationships between 
&§ —_ superordinates and subordinates in a work hierarchy are likely to deviate from those out- a 
lined by Weber in that they are affected by the norms and values workers bring to the 
situation. The present study of the norms, values, and behavior exhibited by an hierarchically ae 
organized group of physicians in a medical center suggests that supervisory relationships . 
: i among physicians represent an extreme case of such deviation. It also provides clues regarding = — 
specific social smochontoms een to reconcile maintenance of individual authority with 


the staff is ‘composed ‘of and supervision a one. Whether 


trained experts and “the organization of hierarchical ‘principle formulated by 
offices follows the principle of hierarchy; — $$ 
“that is, each lower office is under the contro] 2nd Rose L. Coser. David Caplovitz generously 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons, trans- 
_ Abridged and revised from part of a larger — lators, Max Weber: The Theory of Social and Eco-— 
port by the author entitled “Physicians in Bu- nomic Organization, New York: Oxford University 
- reaucracy: A Case Study of Professional anaes Sea 1947, p. 331. As is well known, Weber’s con-— 
on Organizational Roles,” unpublished Ph.D. dis- cept of bureaucracy also has other distinctive fea- — 
, a sertation, Columbia University, 1959. For valuable tures; see [bid., pp. 324-423, and H. H. Gerth and © 
i in analyzing the problem described in this — C. Wright Mills, translators, From Max Weber: — 
_ paper I am grateful to Robert K. Merton, George Essays in Sociology, New York: Oxford University 
Reader, ) Hans L. ‘Zetterberg, Charles R. R. Wright, Press; 15 1946, (196-264. ant 
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‘AMERICAN "SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
oe Weber can . be applied without modification — suggest that not all formal hierarchies are 


to the formal organization of experts who equally bureaucratic in terms of their actual 
are professionals has been considered prob- _ operation. “ould a similar situation exist 
lematic by many sociologists. For profes- for professional personnel, it would seem 
- sionals require what Logan Wilson has called _ that hierarchical organization may, but need 
“individual authority”: freedom to make not, mean curtailment of individual author- 
professional decisions according to their own ity and consequent organizational or individ- = 
trained judgment rather than according to strain. fee 
_ the dictates of superiors in a bureaucratic _ As Gouldner,* Blau,® and others * have 
hierarchy. Taking requirement into in 1 various work contexts, those who 
account, Parsons and others have suggested hold ‘superordinate p positions in an official 
that a more functionally appropriate type of ; hierarchy may have the formal right to im- Bi 
x pose th their decisions upon subordinates — 
be pron are instead of hierarchical, and _ is, to exercise authority), but in fact they do 
they have pointed to the strains that pre- — - not always choose to do so. Instead, they 
sumably would ~ attend "departures from may attempt to exert influence in the desired 
organization as a “company of through education, 
Nevertheless, available analyses and empir- - advice. Further, selection of one or another 
= studies of supervisory relationships that — of these potential modes of control is rarely 


involve primarily non-professional personnel a simply function of the personal preference 


fer example, Talcott Parsons, “Introduc- increasingly clear that such individuals 
q _ tion” in Henderson and Parsons, op. cit., pp. 58-60; are to discharge their responsibilities effec- _ 
Logan Wilson, The Academic Man, New York: Ox- E _ tively, they are constrained in some measure beh 
a to take notice of the Televant norms 
Wardwell, “Social Integration, Bureaucratization, 
' _and the Professions,” Social Forces, 33 (May, 1955), = values of subordinates and to act accord- a 
356-359; David N. Solomon, “Professional ingly. Through being incorporated in role 


in Bureaucratic Organizations,” Symposium expectations which Specify appropriate 
4 Preventive and Social Psychiatry, sponsored by hee need. patterns for supervisory relation- 


ford University Press, 1942, pp. 71-93; Walter I 


Walter Reed Army Institute of Research, et al., dient eal ta * 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Ips under va ious circumstances, ese 


“Office, 1958, pp. 253-266; Robert K. Merton, Social norms and values may set the real limits— A 
Pheer and Social Structure, rev. ed.; Glencoe, Ill.: | sometimes in contrast with “official” limits— Fy 
Free Press, 1957, pp. 207- 224; Mary Jean Hunting- z= the kinds of supervisory control that will 


ton, “Sociology of Professions, 1945-55,” in Hans 
Zetterberg, editor, Sociology in the United be feasible i particular work situations. 


States of America, Paris: UNESCO, 1956, pp. 87-93. The su; supervisory _ relationships observed 
As these writers suggest, apparent incompatibili- among a group of of physicians i in an outpatient be 


ties between bureaucratic and professional stand- clinic of a large teaching hospital offer an 


ards abound. Thus the realm of authority, with 
which the paper dunia, one _extreme—and therefore instructive—example 


_ several areas of potential strain, conflict, or ad- Of this general principle. These Telationships — 
that might be investigated empirically. _ also offer suggestive evidence concerning» 
Wilson, 09. cit. p. 73. This type of authority how hierarchical profes- 
has also been described as “expert,” “professional,” 

r “functional”; see Henry G. Metcalf and L. 
editors, Dynamic Administration: The Col- Alvin w. Patterns of Industrial Bu- 
 Jected Papers of Mary Parker Follett, New York: en Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1954, pp. 215- os 
‘Harper, 1940, pp. 277-281; Herbert A. Simon, 228. 2222.24.44... °° © 
Administrative Behavior, New. York: Macmillan’ Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, 

_ Co., 1947, pp. 142-146; Talcott Parsons, Essays in Gee University of Chicago Press, 1955, Pp. if 
Free Press, 1949, pp. 189-191. Simon, op. cit., pp. 11-16 and 123-146; Chester 
_ These terms emphasize the basis for authority, s Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cam- 
‘individual authority” emphasizes the locus "bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. 161-— 
and thus allows for the possibility that experts may 184; Metcalf and Urwick, op. cit., pp. 247-294; 
be qualified to make independent decisions but may Merton, op. cit., pp. 339-340; Reinhard Bendix, ‘| 
nevertheless not be allowed to do so under certain “Bureaucracy: the Problem and its Setting,” Ameri- ‘ 
circumstances. ‘wrest can Sociological Review, 12 (October, 1947), 
 #See the references cited in footnote 2 above. 4 507. 
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INFLUENCE AND 
ay exist and yet be reconciled 


maintenance of individual authority for each ‘The © ‘dite of 
professional. Toward these ends, this paper ‘ae a 


ie prehensive care and teaching sponsored by 
er: first describes the way in which the physi- 4), general hospital, medical school, and a 
cians were formally organized. Then the 


nursing school that together 1m make up 
types of supervisory control which 


illustrated a nd analyzed. Finally, the connec- clinic of 

B tion between type of control and sphere of program yearly provides medical care . 
work is examined, and for each sphere both | about 12,000 ambulant patients and ol 
observed behavior and underlying norms and instruction for all fourth-year students in a 
Bes, are reported. Throughout, ‘it should a medical school. Along with a small number 
a emphasized, attention is focused solely o = of nurses, social workers, and other hospital — 
=a «Beene ‘The relationships of this profes- Per sonnel, some 80 physicians participate in 
Sona group aie patients or to the - various the program. Most of these physicians serve 


= 


of personnel in the hospital are 
eminently worth sociological study, as others 
have shown,® but it is _ intra- -professional 
organization and control within “a general 
setting that is at issue in the present 
context? 


relatively large body of ‘sociological literature 
concerned with these relationships has accumulated, a 


- wald Hall, “Sociological Research in the Field of | 


Medicine: Progress and Prospects,” American So- 
ciological Review, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 639-643; — 


_ Harvey L. Smith, “The Sociological Study of Hos- 
 pitals,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Chicago, 1949; Alfred H. Stanton and Morris H. i 
"general: medical clinic, where about 50 of 


Schwartz, The Mental Hospital, New York: Basic 
Books, 1954; Albert F. Wessen, “The Social Struc- 
ture of a Modern Hospital,” unpublished Ph. D. 
thesis, Yale University, 1951; Temple Burling, — 


Edith M. Lentz, and Robert N. Wilson, The Give — 
and Tobe & in wry York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Press, 1987; Renée C. Fox, Perilous, 


Glencoe, Free Press, 1959; E. Gartly Jaco, 


editor, Patients, Physicians and Illness, Glencoe, — 
Ill.: Free Press, 1958; Eliot Freidson, “Client Con- es 
trol in Medical Practice,” American Journal of So- 


 ciology, 65 (January, 1960), pp. 374-382; 


G. Reader and Mary E. W. Goss, “Medical Sociol- 
ogy with Particular Reference to the Study of Hos- ner. 


pitals,” Transactions of the Fourth World Congress 


of Sociology, London: 
Association, 1959, Vol. II, pp. 139-152 bbs att 


International Sociological — 
= 


on a part-time unpaid b basis but some are 
salaried full-time employees; all are re special- 


ists who hold appointments on the staffs of a 
both the hospital and the medical school. =» 


_ In 1952 the Bureau of Applied Social. 
Research, Columbia University, began 
series of interlocking | studies of ee 
aspects the program.?° ‘Data for the 
present report were gathered a as part of that 


ipant observation over a a period of five years 


(1952-1957), and | secondarily through study 


of organizational documents and question- 


including the following representative works: Os- Series, primarily through i intermittent partic- ta 


naires filled out by physicians. The partic- 7 


ipant observation took place mainly in the 


the physicians worked; it was conducted by 


the author and included a total of nearly 


two years of attendance at staff meetings 
and clinical conferences as well as informal 


“carried out in 1 1956 another member of 


~ fessional Role of the Physician in Bureaucratized 


Medicine: A Study in Role Conflict,” Human Re- 


lations, 11 (No. 3, 1958), pp. 255-274. ererenresy 
10 Studies of the program were, in turn, but one 


aspect of a larger research project concerned with | : 


the sociology of professional education, conducted 
by the Bureau in three medical schools over a 
period of several years. Although much of the in- 


i of the Medical Profession,” Canadian Journal of 
a Economics and Political Science, 12. (February, 
1946), pp. 30-44, and “Stages of a Medical Career,” 

_ American Journal of Sociology, 53 (March, 1948), 
pp. 327-337; Rose Laub Coser, “Authority and 
Decision- Making in a Hospital,” American Socio- 
ia logical Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 56-63; 

cit.; Ben-David, “The Pro- 


4a 


vie Oswald Hall, “The Informal Organization formation collected is still unpublished, some pre- 


liminary findings are reported in Robert K. Mer- | 


ton, George G. Reader, and Patricia L. Kendall, 
Har. 


editors, The Student-Physician, Cambridge: 
_vard University Press, 1957; see also Robert K. 


Merton, Samuel Bloom, and Nafalie Rogoff, “Stud- 


jes in the Sociology of Medical Education,” Journal 


of Medical Education, 31 (August, 


1956), pp. 


im 
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otherwise indicated the observations and mittee for “overall supervision and coordina- 
> quotations + party here are drawn from de tion of the p program” and “ultimately respon-_ 


nondepartmental unit of the medical tors for pediatrics and for pediatric home 


-Tesponsibility of the group Who not identical to those of their counterparts 
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the hospital ‘staff. Exactly 507, or 84 positions of prominence in the center. 
cent of | the 604 physicians ‘filled out and ~—_— Next in line is the director of the program, 
returned the mailed questionnaire, "which a salaried internist appointed by the advisory 

covered various features of their attitudes, - committee. According to an official _ sll 
4 values, experience, and training. Except as _ ment, he is responsible to the advisory com- 


number of other professionals who 


sible to the clinical department heads for the 
te care the patients receive.” He brings to the 
‘committee ‘ ‘questions of policy” and keeps 
The ‘overall organization of the program 
for comprehensive care and teaching Responsible to the _ director 
described in detail elsewhere." A brie assistant directors: “two. internists 
ao in ape and two pediatricians. Placed in charge of 
account of those aspects that ‘Pertain _ the general medical clinic, the assistant direc- 
sicians tor for medicine was initially “responsible 
ag Y to the director for the care of all adult pa- 
wi waic ess tients under the program and for students’ 
activities in the medical clinic and on 
to the home. Subsequently the 
prog y director for home care. The assistant direc- 


center as a whole. The program is thus the © care have responsibilities that are similar but — Bo 


joint administrative board. Direct respon- In turn, all: of the physicians who teach r= 
¥ sibility for or determining general Program students and care for patients in the two 
x policy, however, is the province of a formal — - clinics or in the home care services are held — ' 

advisory | appointed by the formally ‘responsible sor these activities to 


group of physicians includes a small number 


makes policy for the medical center: the in in medicine. 


The p paper er reports only a a ‘small portion 


"data | are described and analysed by David Caplovitz, residents : as well ; as a a larger n ‘pumber of 
“Student- Faculty Relations in Medical School: A | salaried attending internists and pediatri- 7 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1960. cians. igo 
s 12 George G. Reader, “Comprehensive Medical a While medical students are in the clinics, 
Care,” Journal of Medical Education, 28 views: as junior physicians, im- 


American Journal of Public Health, 44 June, 
paw pp. 760-765; Reader, “The Cornell Com- and ultimately responsible to those i in charge 


prehensive Care and Teaching Program,” in the program. 
ton, Reader, and Kendall, op. cit. pp. 81-101; Mary 

E. W. Goss, “Change in the Cornell Comprehensive 14 The doctors who serve as heads of the dinical 

Care and Teaching Program,” in Merton, Reader, — eit in the medical school also hold the 

and Kendall, op. cit., pp. 249-270; David P. Barr, —-" of chief of the corresponding clinical serv- | 
“The Teaching of Preventive Medicine,” Journal F ice in the hospital. For example, the head of the 

of Medical Education, 28 (March, 1953), pp. 49-__ department of medicine in the school is physician- 

56; Barr , “Extramural Facilities in Medical Educa- _ in-chief of the hospital; the head of the depart- — 

_ tion,” Journal of Medical Education, 28 (July, { ment of surgery is surgeon-in-chief, and so on. _ 
Reader, “Comprehensive Metical Care,” op. 
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the research group Sl abd consisting of the 
listed as membberss of the clinica | 
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INFLUENCE AND ‘AUTHORITY ‘AMONG. 
a Before considering the meaning of this also the assistant director for medicine in 
formal hierarchy in terms of day- to-day ‘the program—made out and posted a master 
actions and expectations of physicians, three ‘schedule i in which physician-instructors were _ 
further facts about it should be noted. First, Paired with students and assigned patients — 
departures from formal - organization | of and examining rooms. When physicians ar- 
physicians as a “company of equals” had rived at the clinic each morning or afternoon, 
ample precedent in medical center. they: customarily consulted the master sched- 
while on the house staff of the hospital are — ‘seeing t day and where, and to learn — 
traditionally ‘organized in hierarchical fash- students’ work they would be called 
z jon; within each clinical service, ‘interns are upon to check. “Checking” students was the 
- responsible to assistant residents, assistant main eaching activity of physicians in the 
on to head and head resident clinic, and it ordinarily took place in the 
following manner: after: a student had 
each higher level is responsible for _ finished interviewing and examining his as- _ 
3s supervises the work of the level below. «a signed patient, he reported the findings to | 
Moreover, eve even: before the pr program ™ his assigned physician-instructor, who first 
instituted there were official—though less discussed with the student alternative probe 
-elaborate—lines of responsibility i in the two able diagnoses, possible plans for therapy, — 

- clinics under discussion, as well as in other _ and the nature of the particular disease that 
iia center. Secon uring t e ve-year instructor proceeded to examine the patien 

oh ‘period of observation the program as a whole briefly himself. Finally he conferred a 

underwent many changes, but the hierar- 

_ chical arrangement described remained rela- 
tively stable. No trend toward a more 

egalitarian pattern could be discerned. Third, 

_ powers remained in the hands of the advisory preference for continuing to check a partic-— 

= committee. It retained the right to appoint, student. When this occurred the physi- 

a dismiss, and promote physicians in the pro- cian- -in-charge tried to take the preference 

gram. ‘this respect it followed into account in making future assignments 

precedent in the medical center, where these though, as was generally understood, to do 

‘Tights are traditional prerogatives of was not always possible within the frame- 
chief of each clinical service, subject to the work of the sometimes disparate schedules — 

_ final approval of the medical board of the of students and physicians. There were also — 
ae hospital in the case of hospital appointments, — times when the physician assigned to a stu- 

i and) of the executive faculty of the medical dent was unavailable when that student was _ 

_ school in the case of academic appointments. ready to be checked. In such instances the — 

TYPES OF q -cupied elsewhere with unexpected teaching 
Physicians who worked the patient care duties, and the physician-in- 
recognized and distinguished between either found a substitute or checked 
"types of supervisory prerogatives: the student himself. 


right to make decisions and the right to give _ ‘But for the most part, physicians complied 
pos a matter of course with the directives 


contained in the - schedule, and seemed to 
tions—scheduling and chart review—may take for granted the right of the physician- 
serve as a basis for analysis of the general _ in-charge of the clinic to make decisions | 

nature of the prerogatives. ts a out ese routine aspects 0 work. 
Scheduling. For each session of ‘the ‘med- Specific formal penalties for noncompliance 


~ ical clinic the physician-in -charge—who was ‘lid not exist, nor did they appear necessary 


to physicians. “Of course the clinic needs a 


behavior in two specific, supervisory ‘situa- 


advice. _ Examination: of their opinions and 


&§ 
te 
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&§ 
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entries the 

a case, "physicians were not whether “not physicians actually carried 
ularly apt to review critically each decision out the suggestions that were » offered. How- * 
made by the physician- -in-charge. There were ever, the physician-in-charge believed that 
- other situations, however, when they care- compliance with his suggestions occurred 
4 fully” examined the content of a request more often than not. He recognized, never- 4 
before they decided to comply with it. In theless, that compliance was always prob- 
fact, i in the case of chart review they were lematic; in accordance with the professional 
 sorpered to comply only if they approved. norms and values described more fully in. a 

~ Review. When the physician-in- later section of this paper, physicians 
_ charge reviewed charts at the beginning of reserved to themselves the right to accept or 
each clinic ¢ session, he . examined the recent reject the suggestions about patient care 
notes made by students and physicians ** in which the physician- in-charge might make 
_ the charts of patients scheduled for revisits — a o believe a doctor should always be open = 
i during the session. If he had comments on the _ to y advice about his patients, since no one is 
care a patient was receiving, he wrote them A 
io out in the form of suggestions and clipped 
to the chart where they could be seen 
2 the student or physician with whom the fined, “But it’s up to the printer 
_ patient had an | appointment. Typical of the Fal actually taking care of the patient to make = 
suggestions offered were the following: “Sug- the final decisions—he’s s the ‘one who's 
«gest basal metabolism and serum cholesterol 7 responsible for the patient, remember.” i 
bs this patient. ; “No complete urinalysis ‘This view lew was | shared by physicians in 
recorded in past six months on this diabetic. the clinic, generally, including those who held 
How about looking for albumin and doubly- : supervisory positions. The director of the 
Cee bodies?”; “Occult blood in stool | program himself remarked, “If you’re review- _ 
Suggests _ need “for barium enema and ing charts you don’t expect the doctors to 
i _ proctoscopy.” ; “Elderly patient with insom- carry out every suggestion you make. Y ou 
_ Fad nia may be depressed. ‘Psychiatric cons consulta- may have a good reason for suggesting some- . 
thing should be done, but they may have a 
the program, who had better reason for not doing it, since they 
the procedure,'® looked on review- know the patients. 
_ ing charts in this manner as a form of super- ad In the case of chart rev review, then, physi- bis 
vision which in the long run would aid in cians interpreted the official right to super- 


_ Maintaining - high standards of patient care _ Vise as the right to advise rather than to as - 
_ in the medical clinic. He explained, ‘ ‘Going make decisions governing their behavior. f r fe 
the charts regularly lets the They considered it their duty to take super- 

know we’ re following what they’re doing, _visory suggestions about patient care into 

that’s what ¢ counts. in keeping standards account, and in ‘this sense they accepted 


as 


. dite stadweais supervision. But they also felt obliged, as 
: _ Apart from | what could be learned d through — rf responsible physicians, to examine such sug- 
ape gestions critically, and to follow them only 
_-18 All students cared for patients under the su- if they appeared to be in the patients’ best 
«BS of qualified physicians, but some patients interests according to their own | professional — 


were cared for by physicians alone. In the latter _ judgment. Correlatively, they would have — 


case, the physicians themselves wrote the notes for 
6 3 considered it a breach of their duty as physi- 


volved in caring for a patient, the student wrote — cians to carry out a supervisory ‘suggestion ee 

the notes and his instructor countersigned them, gj regarding the care they gave to a patient — 

ss signifying approval of the notes as part of the | Without independently evaluating its merits. 
SS permanent record. could hardly be otherwise under such 


i 
19 While the specific procedure w 
to the clinic, the principle of review conditions, formal sanctions for non-compli- 


means of maintaining standards had many preced- ance with supervisory suggestions | _of this” 
ents in the asa whole. were not in evidence. the very 
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margin for alternative behavior Accordingly, 


IN FLUE NCE AND ‘AUTHORITY AMONG PHY ANS 


infrequent instances when supervising curred only if the Suggestion met with 
believed the well-being of a patient proval after independent critical evaluation. 
was aie threatened by what he judged Here the process of control was indirect, 
to be in uate medical care, he made a and the - outcome of the process was in 
point of marth the case personally with unpredictable. om 
the responsible physician. These discussions Obviously, the latter “indirect” process 
focused not on the fact that the responsible represents an institutionalized form of ex- 
physician had ‘failed to follow the suggestions - ercising influence; advice was given which, 
Offered, but on the technical problems pre- according to the norms of physicians, — 
sented by the patient, viewed in the light of — . legitimately be rejected by ‘Tecipients. 20 In 
current medical knowledge and practice. contrast, the “direct” process which was 
Alternatively or concomitantly, the supervis- described represents the exercise of author- 
ing physician might arrange to have the pa- = supervisory decisions were made which, 
tient presented by a student at a teaching however phrased, ordinarily could not be 
- conference, where the patient’s problems and__ rejected legitimately by those whose actions 
4 medical care were discussed by students and nt 
"faculty members, presumably for the benefit _¥ It should be noted, nevertheless, that both 5 
_ the students present. In either case, there _ types of control had at least one feature in 
was a strong likelihood that the responsible common: there were neither specific formal 
physician’ would revise his approach to the penalties” for non-compliance nor "specific 
patient’s care as a result of the discussion, formal rewards for compliance. General for- a4 
although sometimes it was the supervising mal sanctions existed, of course, in the form y 
physician himself who became convinced that of possible promotion or or dismissal from the 
his suggestions had been less wise than he staff. These sanctions, treed eer 
had originally thought. sg rested with the chiefs of the services, | and 
 - Types of Control. The type of control the relationship between their application 
- manifested in chart review clearly differs in _ and performance in the clinic was far from — 
certain respects from_ that exemplified in obvious either to the physicians who worked 
scheduling. In the latter case, a ‘the clinic or to the observer. More 
_ who was formally in charge made a decision parent was the importance of ae : 


which indicated that one particular course informal sanctions, such h as those illustrated 
action was to be followed by other physi- i in the case of chart review. 


cians. The decision was intended to leave 
margin for alternative behavior on the sen ACTIVITY, NORMS, AND TYPES or 


4 within the attached to supervisory occurred more generally among physicians in 


@ status he held, and that they had an obliga- - the medical center, and as this section will 
tion behave in accordance with» the indicate, which one was believed appropriate 


requests. Correspondingly, they complied in a particular» situation depended imme- 
overtly. Thus the process of control was in in- diately upon whether physicians | considered 


relatively predictable. “administrative” or‘ ‘professional” innature, 
ihe chart review, , on the other hand, the 
neers rights: attached to the status of. physician- — fe Cf. Simon, op. cit.: “The characteristic which 
distinguishes authority from other kinds of influ- 
ence is . . . that a subordinate holds in abeyance 
_ professional norms, he acted as a consultant, i own critical faculties for choosing between — 
_ making decisions which he intended and alternatives and uses the formal criterion of the 
Physicians interpreted as leaving a wide | receipt of a command or signal as his basis for 
choice. On the other hand, a person who receives 
a suggestion accepts it as only one of the evidential — 
= for making choice—but the choice he 
depends upon conviction” (pp. 126-127). 


_ in-charge were more limited. Consistent with — 


the decisions were expressed as suggestions, 
and overt and oc- 


> 
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and upon norms and values sion: acceptance e of personal responsibility 
they held regarding each sphere. Re patients, together with acknowledgement 
Patient Care. As the account of chart of one’s own potential limitations in fulfilling 
‘review suggests, physicians believed patient that = 
to” be a | professional activity which Physicians in the clinic did not often 
required independence in decision making, verbalize their beliefs ‘regarding 
i.e., individual authority for each doctor. 
, Accordingly, supervising physicians generally — personal responsibility appeared to be a basic 
attempted to exert influence rather than premise for behavior, a value which was | SO 
authority when they wished to affect the ‘taken for granted that verbalization was 


Informal questioning of with irreconcilable differences of opinion 
va = responsibility for patient care in : in discussions about the diagnosis or treat- 
- various units of the hospital indicated that, _ ment of a particular patient were they likely — 
_ except in the rare case when they found to express themselves on the topic. _ ie ; 
themselves dealing with an unusually stub- As of personal for 
born and uninformed intern, they not 4 4 
prepared to give anything resembling an measure for p ysicians’ unwi ngness to take ; 
ee to another doctor concerning the care or give authoritative orders concerning pa- 
of that doctor’s patient. | For example, = 
supervising physicians acknowledged _ that —as it apparently was by physicians i in both — 
-Tequests ause they were officially respon- give an order meant usurping another 
§ for the professional care given to pa- doctor’s professional responsibility, as well 
tients in their units; yet both independently — _ as taking over the everpresent risk of being * 
went on to make almost identical comments: : proved wrong by later events. And to follow _ 


“You just never do it, though”; “But you an order, if given, without independently 
do it, of course. evaluating it, was equivalent to being 
Observation of interaction among doctors Wa 

in the medical clinic bore out these state- - to be open. to either c charge—i. e., to violate’ 

ments, for it revealed no instance in which these professional norms—and thus it is not — 

a supervising physician officially requested that no orders oun the 

physician on the staff to follow a a particular first place. 

course of action in the care he gave his Nevertheless, as has been indicated, pin 

- patient. (Interns did not work in the clinic, cians were willing ' to give and accept advice 

_ so there was no opportunity to observe in the area of patient care. The values under- ! 

_ whether they were in fact ever treated differ- lying _ such behavior - found expression in 
& ently from residents and attending physicians 


4 respect.) However, observation did doctor’s medical knowledge and skill, 


_ show a great many instances—apart from and in the significance which they attached — 
chart review—in which supervising physi- to possession of these attributes. _ ibaa»: 


_ cians made some form of suggestion to those i the survey | of opinions of more than 


in the clinic whose work they were supervis- _ five hundred physicians i in the medical center _ 
ing. Space Precludes description of such cre almost all of the doctors queried — 


instances, which on the whole were most — (97 per cent) believed extensive knowledge 5 
likely to occur in clinical conferences and of medical facts to be of considerable impor- — may 
Ss history meetings conducted | by the director tance in judging the competence of physi- 7 ae 
of the program. cians in their specialty. 22 Moreover, they 


ing and legitimating the exercise of influ-  **For an_ official, general statement of these 


ence rather th n authorit values, see Principles: of Medical Ethics, Chicago: 
than authority in the realm American Medical Association, 1957, especially sec- 


patient care were, of course, certain 2,5,6,and 8. 
_ institutionalized values of the medical profes- _ 
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in the realm of diagnosis as of great impor- tice, they believed in admitting ‘it a. 
tance; fully 94 per cent of the group did so , _ These evaluations seem to explain at least _ 
while five per cent judged this skill to be of in part why physicians would not only 
moderate importance and less than one per tolerate but, on occasion, actually —Lewpenudll 
_ cent thought it of minor importance.** But supervisory advise in matters of patient care, ; 
the demonstrably high value which physi- even though they would not consider the a 
_ cians placed upon having medical I knowledge _ possibility of orders. That is, because they __ 
and diagnostic — skill did ne not mean they had learned as professionals to place a high — 
- thought they could be individually omnis- value upon both admitting uncertainty and — 
cient in these matters. When asked how they ey being knowledgeable, it may be presumed — 


ee feel if a physician in their specialty that they were motivated to seek and accep 


when they needed it as well as con- 

 tinually to acquire greater knowledge and 
_ skill. Advice from others clearly offered op- 

for such learning and assistance; 


were to “admit his uncertainties with respect 
toa ‘diagnostic problem,” only four per cent 
expressed any degree of disapproval, as con- 


trasted with fully 86 per cent who yet, significantly, it did not. jeopardise the 
| of admitting uncertainty when it personal ‘Tesponsibility for patients which 
* Apparently they expected to be physicians felt was essential to maintain. 

ia _ Uncertain some proportion of of the time,andin —_—_ physicians did not invariably define — 


physicians as a valuable learning 


ot - is based reads as follows: “How much importance experience, owever, nor were they equally pa 


do you personally attach to extensive ee ready to accept suggestions from any physi- — 
of medical facts when judging the competence of a cian who might conceivably be be put in charge. — 
5 clinical students and physicians in your specialty?” Even though a supervising physician offers. : 
Physicians were requested to check one of four 
only advice rather than orders, in the nature 


answers— ‘great importance, ” “moderate i impor- 
tance,” “minor importance, - of the supervisory situation—and in contrast a 


= 


” or “no importance”— 
for each of three categories of people: “3rd year with the consultation typical of private prac-— 
student,” “4th year student,” and “Physician in tice, where advice is given only upon request _ 


-‘The exact distribution of answers for the last- 
y named category was as follows: 70 per cent of the — solicited. Not unlike workers in other organ- 


$07. physicians assigned extensive knowledge of izations, physicians tend to interpret un- 
_ ‘medical facts “great importance”; 27 per cent as- t solicited advice as an adverse reflection on 
signed it “moderate importance”; two per their professional competence.” Conse- 


assigned it ¢ ‘minor importance”; and one per cent 
did not answer the question. PS ~*~ “quently if they are to accept a cond rela- 


— One per cent of the 507 physicians did not z tionship involving this sort of advice and 
answer the question. Except for the substitution retain their: professional self- -respect, 


of the phrase, “skill in the realm of diagnosis,” the they must respect the source of the advice, 
question was exactly the same as that cited in the th h Stud f h 
previous footacte. ## e supervising physician. Study of the 


- 24The question read as follows: “How would actions of physicians in the clinic to two 
you feel if a third year student, fourth year stu- i successive _ physicians-in-charge — who had — 
dent, and physician in your specialty were to admit o.. differing qualifications - suggested that a 


_ his uncertainties with respect to a diagnostic prob- tent of t ded 
lem?”. For each of the three categories of people extent 0 respect accorded a supervising 


physicians were requested to check one of five —_ 
answers: “Disapprove strongly,” be 25 For an n analysis of some types of uncertainty 
_ mildly, ” “would not t care,” “a “approve mildly,” that are inherent in medical practice, as well as an 
strongly.” account of how medical students may learn to 
a ~The exact distribution of their answers for the f come to terms with such uncertainty, see Renée C. 


“physicians in your was Fox, “Training for Uncertainty,” in Merton, Reader, 
and Kendall, op. cit., pp. 207-241. ft 
- Cf, Melville Dalton, “Conflicts Between Staff 
certainties ; three per ay “disapprove and Line Managerial Officers,” American Sociolog- 
mildly”; seven per cent “would not care” ; 16 per ical Review, 15 (June, 1950), pp. 342-351; Lyman 
cent would “approve mildly”; nm per cent would Bryson, “Notes on a Theory of Advice,” in Robert 
_ “approve strongly”; and two per cent did not K. Merton, et al., editors, Reader in Bureaucracy, 
answer the question, Glencoe, Free Press, 1952, pp. 202-216. 
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to a considerable extent personal in nature, but they 
on assessments of his professional compe- concerned an urgent professional obligation. 

tence, as well as on the formal rank he om * e m late this morning because a patient of 
in ‘the ‘medical school and in the immediate mine in the hospital here just: died and . 

work context. In evaluating these char- had to talk with the relatives,” explained a 

_ acteristics the point of reference of physi- physician as he came hurriedly into the ia 

cians was personal: if they believed the clinic. Another, half an hour before the — 

professional competence of a _ supervising ‘clinic session officially ended, asked the if 

physician approximately equalled or in ¢ charge 


ceeded their own, they were likely to r respect Would last for me 


_ him; and unless a supervising physician of — I just heard from one of my private patients — 
lower | rank had Temarkable Professional | ac- —sounds like she’s in acute pulmonary edema 
ere a and I think I’d better go see her right away. 


likely to respect him less ‘than one whose Physicians in supervisory positions expected 
formal rank was the same or higher than y pe ry po xpec 


it 

Thus, although giving and tak- and condoned ‘such behavior, even though i 
was also a source of annoyance since it meant — in 

sing advice | was a general behavior pattern 


values of the medical profession not 


# legitimated but under certain circumstances _ 
_ required, translation of the pattern into  . show up. But if a doctor has to see a patient — 


who’s really sick, there’s nothing we can do 
tive supervisory relationships in the realm accept it and divide We wetk somehow, . 


of patient care required careful “matching” a After all, the patient does come first. il it 
Administration. In contrast with patient evidently not very important to physicians 
care, the norms and values associated with — when the regulations conflicted with the pro- 
the ‘sphere of activity which physicians fessional task of taking care of patients 
called administration” permitted super-— whose need they evaluated as more pressing. 
visory control through the use of authority Consequently they felt free to disregard 
rather than influence alone. The case of administrative requests on occasions when — 
scheduling illustrates this relationship, for such conflicts arose. 
_ physicians tended to look on this s activity as, Administration versus Professional Activ- : 
. in the words of one doctor, “just administra- o and Norms. That professional 7 
tive paperwork.” = tions took "precedence over adhering to 
_ Observation of physicians. in the medical administrative decisions does not negate the 2 
clinic indicated that overt compliance with — fact that, in areas which physicians defined cio 
decisions was, in general, as. “administrative,” 
relatively predictable. But as might be willing to grant those in charge the 
expected, it was never completely s SO; devia- to make decisions affecting their ' actions, a 


_ peared to constitute a rather small —- patient care. Examination of the prevailing 
of the total behavior observed. pe mM conception of administration among physi- 

_ Physicians in the clinic, for example, did : cians in the medical clinic provides some L 

not invariably see all of the patients explanation of this differential 
scheduled for them during a clinic session, a By and large, physicians defined admin- 
or arrive exactly on time for their appoint- g istrative activity more by exclusion than 
"ments i in accordance the administrative otherwise. ‘That is, they tended to label as 


= Details of the data that support these state- teaching "students, doing research, or the 


ments may ‘be found in Goss, “Physicians in personal _ planning, studying, and — a 


| _ 
— 
— 

— 
— 
E 
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Ww yhen pressed for a positive definition, x significantly, since administrative decisions =. 
some physicians who were informally inter- covered only activities they viewed as non- x 4 
"viewed specifically cited policy- -making about 4 professional or ancillary to. their work, the 
norms of professional practice were not 
called into question. This meant that physi- 
cians could comply with administrative 
- time staff members, “paperwork and other . requests without losing their distinctively 


usekeeping chores.” professional prerogatives; their individual 
Ww hether identified specifically as paper- yper- authority in the sphere of patient care re- fe 
work, housekeeping, or policy- -making, how- — mained intact and their prestige as independ- — 
ever, physicians seemed to agree that admin- - ent professionals was not threatened. — i 
istrative work was relatively non-profes- It should also be emphasized that in the : 
sional in character, requiring little or no clinic and in the medical center — 
_ medical training for its execution and bear- - those who made administrative ‘decisions 
ing only indirectly on strictly medical _ which directly concerned the work of physi- — 
affairs.2* This was implicit in the way they cians were physicians themselves rather than 
tended to contrast administration with taking i lay persons. While the data reported there- 2 
care of patients and teaching, both of which fore provide strong reason to believe that a _ 
manifest did require medical training and physician who holds an administrative posi- 
were obviously medical activities. As might tion can effectively ex exercise authority in 
be expected of professionally trained per- administrative matters with respect to other 
= physicians generally preferred to be : physicians, they provide no evidence con- 


doing professional work, which they valued cerning what would happen if the admin- _ o 
highly, rather than administrative work istrator were a non-physician. = 


toa contained i in the survey, which The findings that “have been presented 


“in resolve ce certain tic even while 


29 More than half (63 per of the 3 
ae a physicians gave first place to seeing patients, — of professionals would appear to conflict with 
and roughly two-fifths assigned this place of the individual authority 
teaching or research (19 per cent and which is functionally required for profes- 
cent, respectively). However, practically sional work, practice in the organization 
“ho one (one p per cent) rated administration — that has been described indicated that it did — 
t of primary interest, and approximately not do so. In large measure, the senaniied 
‘four. fifths (79 per cent) of the physicians strain implied was apparently _ avoided 
‘ranked administration last in terms of the through adherence to professional norms of - 
activity had for behavior. These norms did not require, as 


» is sometimes thought, that each physician be 
Ras hus it would seem that when physicians _ autonomous in every sphere of his activity, q 

complied with administrative decisions, they but only that he be free to make his own | 

gained freedom from a responsibility-—that decisions in professional matters as opposed 
z making the decisions—which to administrative concerns. Nor, even in 
ee ‘sidered more or less onerous. Perhaps more _ the professional sphere, , did the norms rule 
possibility of supervision; so long 


28 
thls, view, Came weep supervision came from a physician and 
toward assigning physicians rather than lay persc 


to certain administrative positions. An analysis of the of advice, it was within 
te paradox that seems to be involved is contained normati\ acceptable bounds for physi- 
in Goss, ibid. pp. 107-143. = cians. Thus one of the organizational mech- 

ractice seein atien in clinics or 
and “administra- Vision of professional activity with mainte- 
’ 
"mance of individual in that sphere 


| 
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uggests that in the case of a Vine 
4 related structural mecheniom ‘cians, neither the norms of “superordinates” 
_ for avoiding strain would seem to be the nor those of ‘ “subordinates” as such are of 
practice of assigning supervisory duties only greatest relevance in _ determining the extent | , 
_ to persons whose formal rank and profes- = kind of supervisory control that can be 
P sional qualifications are sufficient to com- exercised feasibly, but rather the norms and 
mand the | respect. of the professionals under values « of the medical profession at large. eee 
When both supervisor and supervised are 
= Second, the findings suggest that supervi- he _ Physicians the control-oriented behavior of — 


_ each is largely predetermined by established — 


tute a limiting case of the general professional norms and values which both | 


4 tion ‘that the ee and 1 values” of subordi- = and accept it in advance. Relatively little 


4 ‘ailiae positions may exert with re- . son, and it is in this sense that supervisory — 


in a formal organization they do not come constitute a limiting case of the principle — 


spect to subordinates. When physicians v work relationships among physicians appear 


_as disparate individuals with vague, diverse 


or radically conflicting expectations 1 regard- ; this paper presented no data 
_ ing the nature of supervisory control they concerning lay supervision, the findings i im- 
_ will properly exercise or submit to. Rather, ply that a great deal of adjustment may be 
as has. been shown, they ‘come as profes- required in supervisory _Telationships which 
_ sionals, with norms and values regarding involve non- -physicians as well as physicians. a 
‘ supervisory control which are relatively well If the non-physician is unfamiliar with pro-— 
- defined, shared, and specific as to circum- _ fessional norms and values, or unwilling a 
_ stance. Presumably this is a consequence of accept them as guides for his conduct with 
the similarity and ‘intensity | of their prior — physicians, he may experience — 
“professional education; during the course e of in attempting to exercise control, 
he successive experiences as medical stu- even in administrative matters. That such 
_ dent, intern, and perhaps resident, they have Senn actually is the lot of some hos- 
both the oppo rtunity and the obligation administrators wi who are not 


for conduct i in various sorts of 
lationships with m edical colleagues as well in practice remain important subjects 
as with patients and ancillary personnel.*° z for investigation. Likewise, the extent to. 
_ At any rate, the fact that physicians tend to ; which the foregoing analysis of supervisory 
q share these standards before affiliating with : relationships among physicians ir in a particu- 
a formal organization as fully-qualified doc- lar organization applies to other professional a 
tors, and regardless of whether they hold ~ work groups—non-medical as well as medi- 


supervisory or non-supervi isory positions, i is cal—clearly requires systematic study. 


80 Theoretical ‘analysis and empirical materials See, for example, Harvey L. Smith, “Two Lines 
bearing on the process of professional socialization of Authority are One Too Many,” Modern ie 

_ among medical students are presented in Merton, ‘ pital, 84 (March, 1955), PP. 59-64; Edith M. re oat 
Reader, and Kendall, op. cit.; see also Everett C. “The American Voluntary Hospital,” unpublished 
Hughes, “The Making of a Physician,” Human 4 Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1956; Oswald — 

a Organization, 14 (Winter, 1956), pp. 21-25, and 7 Hall, “Some Problems in the Provision of Medical es 
Howard S. Becker and Blanche Geer, “The Fate Services,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Nes 
Idealism in Medical School,” American Political Science, 20 1954), pp. 456- 
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STRESS, ILLN 


is University of Neconsin Stanford University 
research has indicated a direct relationship between “illness in in general, 


seek medical care. The concept of “illness behavior” is introduced and the relative effects of 

2 et and the tendency to adopt the sick role upon frequency of medical visits made by 614 
male freshmen are investigated. Results indicate that the tendency to adopt the sick role is 
the more powerful variable. The significance of this social-psychological variable is discussed 


relation to. future etiological studies of stress and ue * 
HE research reported here is concerned or ec conflicting demands upon them, or both. 
_ with the relative influence of stress a a consequence, they regarded social and 
=- compared with the tendency to adopt interpersonal stresses as major etiological 
the sick role upon the frequency of known factors in “all forms of “illness,” and they 
illness. It was undertaken to resolve some concluded, “Tn the in general, 

_ questions posed by 1 ‘research purporting to 
find a direct relationship between stress and - difficult life situations are those who exhibit — 
“illness in general,” i.e., regardless of spe- major proportion of the illnesses 


_ Hinkle and Wolff, for example, studied Such research, valuable as it is, fails to ; 
long-term patterns of health and illness distinguish between two analytically sepa- 


among 2934 employees of a large organiza- phenomena: the development of illness 
in tion which had maintained excellent medical _ states (symptoms, disease processes) on the Bic 1% 
records for its personnel. They found that, y hand, and the act of coming under medi- 
“over long periods of time, the frequency y of ‘cal care on the other. Severe or or prolonged : 
known illnesses (including the more may, indeed, produce physical symp- — 
- ones) was closely associated with vari- _ toms,® but this alone does not mean that all — 


ous occupational and social conditions which such “sick” persons will seek medical care 73 
the needs and aspirations of same regularity. ‘Thus it 


* We are especially grateful to George H. differences in stressful 
MD. Craig and Allaway, Deans experience or actual sickness, at least until 
r 
out’ this research. They provided the basic con. the selective processes by which 
ditions for obtaining data, “matic persons become patients are better 
We also wish to acknowledge the advice and criti- understood. 


‘cisms of Professors Richard T. LaPiere, Paul Wal- in research, we fail to control for such 


Robert A. Ellis, and Albert Bandura ; and. David selective processes, misleading etiological 


A. Hamburg, M.D. and John | Gilbert. Dr. _ James os 
Davie kindly provided information about a similar -potheses may be formulated on the basis of 


projectelsewhere,. patient populations that have a sys- 
‘The project was carried out with the assistance _ tematic bias. For example, persons who fre- ‘= 
of Research Grant MF-8516 of the Public Health Tore 
Service (National Institute of Mental Health) and 
is described more fully in David Mechanic, Socially Ibid., p. 132. 
_ Induced Stress and Illness: A Study in Medical So- *CfH,, fer example, H. Wolff, Stress and Disease, 
_ ciology, unpublished Ph.D. “dissertation, Stanford — Springfield, Illinois: C. C Thomas, 1953; P. Sparer, 
editor, Personality, Stress and Tuberculosis, New 
i» E. Hinkle, Jr., and H. G. Wolff, “Health and — York: International Universities Press, 1956; and — 
‘the Social Environment: Experimental Investiga- Conference of the Society for Psychosomatic Re- 
tions,” i in A. H. Leighton, J. A. Clausen, and R. W. search, Royal College of Physicians, The Nature of j 
Wilson, editors, Explorations in Social Psychiatry, — Stress Disorder, Springfield, Illinois: C. C Thomas, ‘ 
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becomes mandatory that 

studies be undertaken to complement other that a more systematic to the 
types of research in this area. nomena of reported illness must explicitly 
We have selected the “social role of the disting uish between two variables: (1) stress Cs = 
sick person” concept, as formulated by Tal- factors that may produce physical symp- ie oe 
cott Parsons,‘ as one way to investigate the toms; and (2) the inclination that different — a 
problem posed above. In his persons may have to seek medi- 
= ‘may be released from their usual cal treatment, i.e., to adopt the sick role. j f 
obligations the occupancy of the he purpose of the present research was to 
- sick: role has been legitimized, either by ymedi- investigate both of these variables, sepa- 

Fe) cal sanction, by the approval of intimates | or a. and in combination, and their bearing 


these. W hen this occurs, the “sick role” takes 
precedence over other obligations, e.g., occu-_ = behavior, , rather than with ‘ 
pational and familial roles,> and thus’ can disorders simply considered. 

_ provide an escape for persons faced with “a By illness behavior we mean the way in 


Ivan 


Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: 


owe 


This is not the place to develop symptoms, clinically considered, 
and implications of the Parsonian formulations. A may behave quite differently ; one may = 
few characteristics of the sick role as described by come concerned and immediately seek medi- 


Parsons should, however, be noted: (1) that the 
person adopting this role is expected to seek com- cal aid, while the other may ignore the — 


petent medical care and take all measures necessary 2 symptoms and not consider seeking treat- — 
to get well, and'(2) that the person is released from ment at all. Various researches’ have re- 
— his usual role responsibilities in order to facilitate — ported the existence of differential patterns 


his recuperation and return to usual roles in the “of illness behavior, as we conceive of it, _ 


Empirically, the ideal model of the sick role 
often not fully realized. Persons often seek medical 6 Parsons, op. cit., p. 431 
6 ‘ aid obtaining only partial release from usual respon- : _ TE, Koos, The Health of Regionsville: What the 
sibilities, while others obtain full release (i.e., they People Thought and Did About It, New York: Co- y 


consult physicians. Furthermore, persons are more Cultural Differences and Medical Care, New York: | 
; or less motivated to get well and resume usual ac- Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. These studies show 
tivities with varying rapidity. The contingencies of how “illness behavior” is influenced, respectively, 
social structure and group expectations and influ- class and cultural beliefs. There is also a 
; % growing literature on why persons delay in seeking ae 
a person will assume the sick role and, if he ait in treatment. Social background, economic factors, — 
what manner, For a fuller discussion of the vari- anxiety, personal negligence , attitudes towards medi-_ 
_ ables and how they operate in various settings, see ‘ cine and hospitals, fatalism, reticence to discuss one’s 
‘i’ David Mechanic, “Illness and Social Disability: condition, defense mechanisms, superficiality of the 
Some Problems in Analysis,” Pacific Sociological ‘ site of the disease, and lack of awareness of the 
_ Review, 2, (Spring, 1959), pp. 37-41, For a discus- serious implications of symptoms have all been 
; ~ sion of the sick role in a military setting, see David found to be factors in the cancer patient’s delay in 
_ M. Schneider, “Social Dynamics of Physical Dis- - seeking treatment. For an excellent summary of the 
ability in Army Basic Training,” in C. Kluckhohn, ‘literature, see B. Kutner, H. B. Makover, and A. 
A H. A. Murray, and D. M. Schneider, editors, Per- Oppenheim, “Delay in the Diagnosis and Treat- one 
Ed sonality, in Nature, Society, and Culture, Second = ment of Cancer: A Critical Analysis of the Litera- 
edition, New York: Alfred A. A. pp. ture,” Journal of Chronic Diseases, 7 


do not report to work, go to bed, etc.), but fail = lumbia University Press, 1954; and Lyle Saunders, 


quently visit a sses than conditions of stress, may motivate persons, 
than con jously or unconsciously, to seek its 
other persons; they may simply be He writes “Illness may be treated as 

ways of dealing with other things, as one way of evading 
going to bed, taking patent medi- 

lems, e.g., going 
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terns may mediate relationships betwee x: 
perienced stress and known iliness. It i is the s 
- latter which is the focus of the present study. 
_ The empirical problem posed here matte 
— the determination of the extent to which the 
frequency of known illness is related to 
the amount of stress experienced by individ- 
their inclination to the sick 
enced stress. It was expected that the most 
frequent visitors to an easily accessible medi- 
cal facility would be those persons who ex- 
perienced the most stress and who had also 
the strongest inclination to adopt t he sick 
>, 
cal} wk the 
The research was conducted with fresh- 
man males at a large Western university. 
They y were selected as subjects because they — 
were of approximately the same age, and = 
lived and ate their meals in the same  univer- 
sity dormitory. Because of school require- : 
ments, the academic demands made upon 
them were also substantially s similar. At the 
same time, even though these freshmen were 
_ highly selected for admission, it could be as- — 
sumed that many of them would find the 
college environment stressful, because of 
4 such factors as academic and social competi- 
tion, and perhaps the first prolonged separa- i 


medical records of these subjects, 
daring the summer following their first year 
students, were examined jointly by 
physician and a sociologist. Various data 
were taken from the records, but for present | i 
purposes the most important item was the 
ig number of visits each student made to the F 
University Health Service during his fresh- 
during the week of the first 
quarter of their sophomore year, a question- 
naire was administered to the subjects. It 


All students receive free medical care, and the 
“health facility is conveniently located. 
Information was also obtained on types of 
agnoses and the amount of incapacitation involved 


not the of — 


dealt with their perceptions and experiences, 
the stresses they felt, their difficulties, satis- = 


“total 10 To insure no 
significant bias was introduced by those who 
failed to return the questionnaire, their medi. i 
records were with the records. 


diagnosis and treatment; (2) 
stress; and (3) inclination to adopt the sick © 
role. Since (1) has already been described, M 
let us now consider the measures of ‘stress ¥ 
and tendency to adopt the sick role. 
_ The concept of stress has not been ade- 
quately “ precisely defined in the behavioral 
sciences.'* In general, it seems to signify a “t) 
state of affairs characterized by anxiety, — 
comfort, emotional tension, and difficulty > | 


fort, emotio 
_ adjustment; it may be temporary and situa- 
tional, or protracted and recurrent. - 
present study, stress was operationally de- 


with which he was bothered by “loneliness” z 
and “nervousness.” These were chosen as in- 
(iss 
dicators of stress because they appear to be 


more students who had lived in the freshman dormi- 2 ee 
tory during the preceding academic year. — a 
from the analysis are students who returned the 4 : 
questionnaire too late, and were at- 
_ tending a special overseas program. 
Questionnaires were originally administered by 
Resident Assistants associated with various Uni- 
versity living units. Subjects whe were not reached 
_ by them received questionnaires by mail. Respond- 
ents did not identify themselves, but a system of 
code numbers permitted the matching of question- 
naire responses with the medical data. The method- 


ology is described more fully in David Mechanic, 
doctoral dissertation, Stanford Univer- 


4 


a 11 Since we were interested in “self-inspired” 


visits to the Health Service, certain types of visits, 
e.g., routine physical examinations, immunizations, _ 
and revisits on doctor’s orders, were recorded as 
“administrative visits.” They are not included in 
the analysis. It should also be 1 noted that some stu- 7 
dents visited physicians apart from those at the 
Student Health Service. Many of these visits were Tine 


referrals from the Student Health Service and suit- = ae 


— 


> 
ices in number of visits were revealed. 
The specific variables used in this study a 
10 The population was defined as those sopho- 
4 
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tivity to environmental threats, and 
ties in dealing with relatively routine life 
situations. These indicators also seemed 
appropriate because of the age factor. Erik- 
13 for 
_ ings of “aloneness” and “isolation” are par- 


ticularly indicative of stress among adoles- 


cents. Presumably, the adolescent’s loneliness 
reflects his dissatisfactions or 
with his interpersonal relations, and conse- 


quently with himself and his own perform- 
_ Nervousness, on the other hand, may re- 
flect concern with performance, and the an. 
Sue of possible failure in those areas 
; of life where high aspirations have been set. 
Moreover, both loneliness and nervousness 
_ imply excessive self-concern and the latter 
_may augment the former by trapping the 
person in a “vicious circle. He A case in point 
- would be the person who is so concerned 
4 about the adequacy of his performance that — 
- do weil. Implicit i in what has been said is the 
assumption that of oneself 


a Accordingly, the respondents were ‘asked 


the > following two questions: a 


— the past school year, how often were 


(1) 1) Nervousness (2) Loneliness 


Very often 
Fairly 


to these questions 
= bined to yield a “stress index,” on the basis 
_ of which the population was divided into the 
groups: 

High Stress = 50): Persons 

‘a ai? who reported that they were both lonely 


eee and nervous, either very or fairly often; 
) Medium High Stress Group (N = 140): 


(2 
gz Persons who reported either (a) that 
3 anid they were bothered very or fairly often 


ar bye one, and not very often by the other; 


Very often 
Fairly | 
Not very often 


Never pil. os cases (where df=1) the Yates correction for con- 


example, has suggested that feel- a. 


sequent classes of freshmen at the university studied, 


Medium Low Stress my i (N = 287): 
Persons who reported either (a) that — 
were not bothered very often by 
Joneliness or nervousnes; or (b) that 
they were never bothered by one, and 
-) “not very often by the other; or (c) that 
Ss <i they were bothered fairly often by one 
but never by the other; and = 
4. ) Low Stress Group (N = 133): Persons 
reported that they were never both- 
ered by either loneliness or nervousness. = iL 


* In order to evaluate the validity of this 
; index, the responses were analyzed with re- 
« gard to such other responses as might be re- 
_ garded as indicators of stress: worry, cit 
in college, general dissatisfaction, 
perception of the college environment as 
stressful, and being troubled by headaches, — 
- indigestion and inability to sleep. Statisti- — 
; cally significant relationships, at better than 
the .001 level, were found between the stress 
: index and all of these.® It can be said with» 
confidence, therefore, that this index 
discriminates between various tev “ey of stress 


ndliaaidn to aie the sick role. In our view 
this concept points to a more or less learned Be 
_ pattern of behavior influenced by situational — 


contingencies, 2 and indicates the 


with which individuals will react toa given = 


set of of symptoms.’ 16 Persons with a 


3 


tinuity was used. Two-tailed probabilities are re-— 
_ ported even though a priori predictions were made. — 


The reported chi-square is, therefore, a highly con- 


servative estimate of relationships. Because of the — 
crudeness of many of the indices used, and hence 
} their low sensitivities, the 10 per cent level will be 
accepted as evidence of statistical significance. _ 
Since almost all freshman males are included in 
the study, it can be argued that probability statistics ‘ 
are not applicable. From another point of view, , 
eae group studied is a sample of college 
_ freshman attending universities of similar social 
eae which provide easily accessible medical 
_ services. It is believed that generalization to sub-— 7 


i‘ 18 FE. H. Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” as well as some others, would involve relatively 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- small error. Since the magnitude of error is un-_ 
= 4 (January, 1956), pp. 56-121. ineina’. known, however, degree of significance will be used 

a 14 Since we are inclined to view these variables as _ here primarily as a heuristic “indicator” 
being situational in character, rather than as . ships worthy of attention. 
tributes of personality, a frequency measure seemed = 16 It seems clear that differences in the tendency 
more than one of intensity. adopt the sick role are functions of learning, ex- 


— 
7 
#8 
— 


confronted ‘with given symptoms, seek medi- adopt the role. No doubt, the tendency 
a aid more quickly and more frequently © to visit a physician is some indication of the — 
= will persons with a lower inclination, larger tendency, but this particular measure 
ided that ie facilities are equally — fails to tell us if a person is actually ready 
In the research setting of this study, medi- Moreover, since these questions were es 
cal services: were free to all students: and “after the fact,” it is possible that the an- 


to devise a means of distinguishing students actually did during their 
persons differing in their tendency to adopt ~year. Preferably, the tendency to adopt the 
_ the sick role. This was accomplished by ask- sick role should be measured some time prior 
ing = to the period during which the respondent’s 
tions: i illness behavior is to be studied. While the 

ta measure of the tendency to adopt the sick 


During the ia ‘school year would you have ; 
reported to the University Health Service in role used in this study thus has weaknesses 


the following hypothetical situations? which should be corrected in future research, 
“| have been for a few it serves at least as an indicator of this 
fos og For a ‘a person to possess a strong inclina- 
‘tion to adopt the sick role when feeling 


poorly is is no guarantee that,inagiven period 


Probably “of time, he will actually visit a physician. 
(2) Not very — _ that time period he may not experience any 
Very unlikely symptoms and thus have no need to act 


ou felt you had a temperature « 

Ol degrees that, over or fairly long of time, 

high and low tendency persons have q 
Not very likely mately the same frequency of “illness,” it 
Very unlikely would be expected that persons in the 


3 Responses to these questions were weighted a 


ually and scored, the scores rangin 17 Our subjects were asked how i likely they 
eq y ging would be to be absent from classes in each of these _ 


“OQ” (highest inclination to adopt the sick situations. Students’ reports of tendency to be ab- 
role) to “9” (lowest inclination to adopt the sent from class were significantly associated a 


- sick role). The scores were dichotomized in | beyond the .001 level with the measure of inclina- 


_ tion to seek medical help. The chi | Square va value with 
a way as to achieve the most equal divi- 


sion of the population. When this was done, _ 18Considering the subtleties of i ess ss behavior 
a high tendency to adopt the sick role was and secondary gain, this measure is fairly crude. 
defined by a score of 0-5, and a low tendency _ The scores, therefore, do not readily lend themselves 


bya score of 6-9. ‘The measure of the tend- ; to meaningful, fine, distinctions. Where dichotomies 
by have e been used in the analysis, however, the hcl 


may be justifiably argued that persons who have oe 


learn to become more sensitive to a variety of 
- perience, availability of medical 1 resources, etc. The symptoms and indicators of illness as well as to “? 
7 researches of Koos and Saunders (see above foot- possible threatening attributes of early Andee 
‘note 7) indicate striking differences that are pat- This extra-sensitivity might be one factor influenc- 
terned along class, ethnic, and cultural lines. In- ing a high inclination to seek medical “care, | a 
volved also may be such factors as familial pres- possible extent of this influence among a ‘population 
sures, strength of dependency needs, stress, and the as young as the = studied remains an empirical 
desire for various secondary gains. question. 
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” impossible to classify them on one or more variables. 
The reader should notice, therefore, that the total 


_N reported in Tables 1-5 varies from 592 students | adopt the sick role, and that the latter two 


1. Visits ro Sruvent Heatrm Centex usage of the Student 
TENDENCY Health Service would also increase. Table 

Predicted, persons pr greater stress were a 
Sick Role Tendency likely to seek medical then persons 


- 


Frequency "Low —sunder low stress. 
Visits (N=311) (N=287) The data thus indicate that, singly, 


the expressed inclination to adopt the 
Low (0-2) sick role and stress are associated with fre- 


of visits to a medical facility. ‘But. 
toms, but may also be involved in the tend- 
consultation more frequently than would: —ency to adopt the sick role. If this is true, 
4 persons in the low tendency group oe the data should reveal a significant relation- ce i 
.. In view of this assumption, and since ce the ship between stress, as perceived, and the i a 
‘population studied was exposed to approxi-— ‘measured | tendency to adopt the sick role; 
_ mately similar environmental conditions for 4 that is, persons who report high stress should — 
Zl s period of nine months, it was predicted also report a high tendency to adopt the — 
a that persons in the high tendency group sick role. Table ‘3 presents data | bearing on 
“~ would actually use the Student Health Serv- this: hypothesis. As the data show, there is a 7 ars 
~ ice more frequently than persons in the low = slight reversal between the medium high 0 a 
tendency group. Table 1 presents the rele- medium low stress gr oups with reference 
vant data, which confirm the prediction. — Be 


ro Srupent Heatru Center ANALYZED By LEVEL oF Stress 


these categories are combined, the 


ship between stress, as measured, and fre- tionship between stress and expressed tend-— 
quency of known illness. In line with previ- _ency toward the sick role is significant at se 
ous research findings,2" it was predicted that, : better than the .10 level; and, if only the = 
xtreme groups are considered, the relation- 
20 While the sample includes 614 students, infor- ship is significant at better “than the 
mation for all students on all variables is not avail-— besritnd 


ble. S tudents either failed t dt 
Up to this point, the data show that the 


frequency of medical visits is associated with _ 
both perceived stress and the 


questions or responded in such a way that it ¢ 


"21 Cf. footnote 3 above as well as the extensive variables are themselves ‘Telated. The task 


“4 bibliography in Janis, op. cit. For some other ex-_ 
amples of the stress literature concerned with social y 


ness,” in Cc. “Kluckhohn and H. Murray, editors, 
_ Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, New = Study of a Man and His Stomach, New York: Ox- — 
York: Knopf, 1948, pp. 117-130; S. Wolf and H.G. ford University Press, 1943; M. Hamilton, Psycho- 
Wolff, Human Gastric Function: Experimental somatics, New York: John 1955. 
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now 1s tO investigate HOw te interacuion q 

these two variables affects the frequency of 

—— 


STRESS, ILLNESS BEHAVIOR, AND SICK ROLE 


ig Sick Role 7% High =MboderateHigh ModerateLow Low 


interrelationships. It reveals that, for persons with a high tendency to seek medi- 
the high tendency group, stress is signifi- cal aid will probably visit a medical facility 
cantly related to medical visits; and that, with fewer and less acute symptoms than 
_ while there is an observable tendency in . the will persons with a lower tendency. Thus, — 
same direction among low tendency persons, — even if stress does produce symptoms, its 
4 the results are not ot statistically significant. _ effects on on medical visits will largely depend — 
ee 1 general, then, the effect of stress on on the person’s illness behavior. Low tend- 
is frequency of visits to a . medical facility is” ency persons are probably no less affected _ 
a clear. In the high tendency ; group, » 73 per , symptomatically by stressful experience, but 
cent of | persons under high stress were fre- they will be less likely to seek medical relief. — ae 
a quent visitors, ie., made three or more visits The problem can be more clearly perceived a a 


during the period observed, while i in the same | i if the data in Table 4 are reorganized with 7_ c 
group only 4 6 ‘per cent of low stress persons magnitude of stress as the controlled vari- 
were frequent visitors. In the low tendency able. Table 5 presents the data in this 
7a group, 42 ‘per cent of stress persons and it indicates that, regardless of magnitude 
were frequent visitors, a as compared with only of stress, the tendency to adopt the sick role 
30 per cent of the low stress persons. That _ exerts a significant effect on actual medical 
_ even a small relationship between stress and visits. In each stress group, persons with high 
=. visits is found i in ™ predicted direc- bs tendency to adopt the sick role were more 
_ frequent visitors to the health service than 2 
i 4 that the effects of stress cannot be regarded were persons with low tendency. In sum, the a 
bal as we have previously indicated, to a medical facility i is largely 2 a func- 
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AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
_ Taste 5. RetaTionsHie Between Expressep Tenv- confirms some previous findings regarding 


a ENcY To Aport Sick ROLE AND FREQUENCY OF relationships between stress and illness in 


To Stupent HEALTH CENTER WITH 
in St general, but also dernonstrate how this rela- 


tion 
of “tendency to ‘adopt the sick role. 
Frequency of medical visits is a function of 2 


both these variables, but, in general, the 


pate (Reported i in Percentages) 


Frequency 


Be High Low tendency to adopt the sick role is a more 
High — influential variable than stress. 


These findings, which again underline the 
difference between true prevalence 


Low (0-2) pepe aches ser “known illness,” would seem to have im- 


portant implications for basic research i in the | 
future. Etiological studies are fundamental 
2 (1 df) =3.53; P<.10. 

to medical science, and to our understanding q 


human health and illness behavior. But 
such theories are usually proposed on the 


| 


‘ahve. 


more) basis of known, or reported, illnesses and ob- 
served s tomatolo The data presented 


here, however, indicate systematic, non-— 
medical biases in populations reporting for 
df) =4.55; P<05. medical diagnosis and treatment.” In the 


future, much more rigorous m methodology 
i (N= 279). must be developed to separate the processes 
leading to symptom formation from processes wal 
‘High(3ormorey 54 bringing persons to medical attention. The 
Low 
concept of “illness behavior,” and its meas- 
urement here in terms of the tendency to 


x2 (1 df)=5.85; P<.02. ool adopt the sick role, are but a few steps in 


n any event, we have attempted to indi- 


eee, “cate how sociological concepts may be linked sa 
(3 or 46 30 to traditional medical concepts in the effort 
Low(02) 70 togaina deeper understanding of illness and 


ee the phenomena associated with it. Human 
x2 (1 df) =2.93; P<.10. beings, even when concerned with symptoms, 
of their to adopt the values, fears, and ected rewards and 
‘role, and only partly a function of tim is, in terms of the costs and 
‘rewards offered by the “social role of 
sick person.” One of the tasks of medical — 
_ Sociology i is to trace the connections between 
(gis-4 ei influences and the occurrence of actual 
inclination to sale, a and known illnesses in various populations, 
heretofore not investigated = thus to reach a more accurate and sys-_ 


Studies of stress and illness, has been the 


major focus of this study. The frequency involved 


pecende. In addition, their yeaponses to “TTiness Behavoir and Medical Diagnoses,” 
t Journal of Health and Human Behavior 1 (Sum- 
a tionnaire items allowed for the construction - ‘mer, 1960), pp. 86-94. This article shows how sick 


“4 of indices of “tendency to adopt the sick ale tendency influences health center visits more 
role,” and ‘ ‘stress.’ ess.” Analysis of these data for some types of illnesses than others. thers, 
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RELATIVES OF FORMER PATIENTS 


> 


illness, the mental hospital, the normalcy of permet patients, , and the responsibility of Pome 

for their condition were assessed by means of short, structured scales. These attitudes om 
‘ound to be associated with education, age, and verbal ability. There was no relationship, — 
owever, between these attitudes and social class, independent of education. The analysis — 
| Suggests that “enlightened” attitudes toward mental illness can be more parsimoniously — 


of the patients. Difficulty may be anticipated in implementing procedures to modify the att 
tudes of patients’ family members, for their attitudes appear to be “rooted” in a set of 
ts that includes socialization as well as situational variable ea a 


MONG ‘general public, as well as the survey research approach often em aployed 


among mental patients and their fam- in the former, the latter typically have used Pe: na 


= 


ilies, attitudes toward the etiology, _less structured interview or 


treatment, and aftermath of mental illness selected study groups.* 
ee have been found to be associated with a num- The present study of the attitudes of rela- 
f ber of sociological variables.’ Although in- a tives of formerly hospitalized patients is con- 


_ vestigations of the attitudes of the general sistent in method with the investigations s of 
public and of patients or their associates attitudes among the general public. The de- 
have frequently included the same variables, ~ parture point for the analy sis is the two vari- 
differ considerably in method.’ Unlike ables that have been identified as correlates 


te tei Com. of illness attitudes in virtually every 


munity Health Project, directed by Ozzie G. Sim- one of these -studies—education and 
‘Sea's mons. The Project is sponsored by the Social Sci- a —— 
= ence Program at the Harvard School of Public ‘ Pe chiatric Patients,” Social Problems, 4 (January, 
Health and supported by grant M 1627 from ‘the 1957), pp. 240-244; and, of course, the Yale re- 
National Institute of Mental Health. search ~reported in August Hollingshead and 

pe 1 As examples, see Howard E. Freeman and Gene Fredrick C. Redlich, Social Class and Mental Il- — 
oe Kassebaum, “The Relationship of Education and ness, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958, and 

4 Knowledge to Opinions about Mental Illness,” Men- Jerome K. Meyers and Bertram H. Roberts, Family © 
ie tal Hygiene, 44 (January, 1960), pp. 42-47; Gerald | and Class Dynamics in Mental Illness, New York: 
‘Gurin, Joseph Veroff and Sheila Feld, "Americans John Wiley and Sons, 1959. 


View Their Mental Health, New York: Basic ae _ In general, the questionnaire approach or the 


Inc., 1960; Charles D. Whatley, ‘ “Social Attitudes structured interview have been employed in studies 
toward Discharged Mental Patients,” Social Prob- of patients rather than in studies of their relatives. Rime 2 Re 
lems, 4 (Spring, 1959), pp. 313-320; and Julian L. One recent study of relatives, (Rose, loc. cit.), for is : 
_ Woodward, “Changing Ideas on Mental Illness and = employed unstructured interivews which : 
its Treatment,” American Sociological Review, add were later content analyzed. The Yale research, to 
By sy 1951), pp. 446-454. which we will make considerable reference in this 
_ 2 As examples, see Eugene B. Gallagher, “A Sede- paper, infers attitudes “. . . primarily from ae , 
Study of Patienthood in the Mental observed in and around psychiatric situations 
Hospital,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard than from hypothetical questions presented to per- _ 
University, | 1959; Walter G. Klopfer, . Alexander A. sons in interview situations.” Hollingshead and — 
Wylie, and Joseph S. ‘Hillson, “Attitudes toward lich, op. cit., p. 
Mental Hospitals,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, ae See Whatley, loc. cit., and Woodward, loc. dt. 4 
12 (October, 1956), pp. 361-365; Charles L. Rose, should be noted that, in general, the relationships _ 
_ “Relatives’ Attitudes and Mental Hospitalization,” reported in the various studies, although tet 
(April, pp. 194-203; direction are of low magnitude . As might be ex- 
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s to items call for knowledge of ps 
’ linical Psy- the response: Freeman and Kasse- 


younger more persons in a interview took place at that 
ae, the community have been found to be, for time. If the patient returned to the hospital 
Meio" more scientific and humanitarian, during the year, the se cond interview was 
Ys more willing to associate with former pa- obtained shortly after tehospitalization. ecmagh 
& and more likely to stress interperson 
difficulties as contributory to mental illne _ views. Patients were in the community | an pee 


One of the objectives of this study is to ex- - average of 41 days at the time ae of the first ie . 


"among families of mental patients. who ‘ ‘eft bed” during the first six months 
ioe addition to education, other variables of 1959. “Left bed” was defined as remain- ee 
viewed as indicators of social class status are ing in the community for more than 30 days _ eae, 
# included in the analysis. Hollingshead, Red- with the expectation on the part of the hos- | 
lich, and their associates describe a number _ pital that in-patient treatment wa vas -com-— 
of class differences in attitude among rela- pleted. Many of the patients were techni- 
ae tives of patients.® For example, family mem- e cally still “on the books” of the hospitals, i 
bers of the higher social classes are most either on “trial visit” or “extended leave 
3 _ likely to explain mental illness in psycho- status at the time of the first interview. if 
- genic terms, to hold favorable attitudes to- sae, Every patient with the following char- 
ward the hospital and toward the treatment acteristics was included in the drawing 
received by mental patients, and to be will- group : between 20 and 60. years of age, = 
s — to accept a patient in the home after hos- “e white, native born, living in Boston or ad- +; 
‘pitalization. The second objective of this i in- jacent areas, hospitalized for purposes other 


vestigation is to re- -examine the apparent than observation, not physically handicapped a 

rae relationship among patients’ family members — to the extent of being unemployable, » not 
_ between social class and “enlightened” views 

_ of mental illness and its treatment. ee. oil addicted to narcotics. All the p Pa- E 

al number of ‘ clinical characteristics of a tients were psychotics with non-organic, es a “a 

the patients will also be considered. The _ functional | disorders, the majority diagnosed is 

rationale for including these variables is that schizophrenic. Each patient selected was last 
— severity of the patient’s illness and his _ hospitalized at one of 12 hospitals i in eastern — ey 
course of treatment are associated with the of which nine are state hos 
of the Veterans 


ogy, diagnosis, p previous hospital these criteria were reviewed. After elimi- 
oS similar variables to their relatives’ atti- nating patients released to foster homes, ; 


data employed i in this paper were erecol- 
lected as part of a large-scale the interview could be Of the 


a Bs? of the conditions under which patients suc- 792 interviews attempted, 649 (92%) were 

ceed in remaining in the “community after 
= 


1 hosiptalization. Two interviews were con- 
ducted with a relative residing in the house- 
hold of the former patient. The first inter- 
view was obtained as soon as possible after 
: the patient returned to the community. In 
Pe. event he remained in the community for 


5 Hollingshead and Redlich, cit., 


completed: in 49 of the uncompleted cases, 
informants either had severe language 
problems or were too emotionally disturbed 
_ to be interviewed, and in four cases the in- 
- formants could not be located. Hospital rec- 
ord data were available for all patients, and 
chi-se -square goodness of fit comparisons of — 
the completed cases and of the total study 
group on 48 social and clinical variables re 
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ATTITUDES OF RELATIVES OF MENTAL PATIENTS 
LE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN Scans 


Etiol H t: bilit 
views with respect to the interviewer, the Etiology ntl 16 


month the patient left bed, and the kin Hospital 


Recovery 
relationship of the informant to the patient. Responsibility — 


The completed cases include 280 males 


tients were hospitalized less than six months 4 - found unsatisfactory : since a number of items 3 
thirds were previously too extreme, reported as ambig- 
‘Pitalized for over 15 days. uous by the interviewers, or failed to corre- 
are married. Interviews | with others Presumed to measure the 
conducted by psychiatric social workers "same ‘universe of c content. After additional 
in the home, unless the informant desired | ‘Pretesting, a revised Set of items was de- 
otherwise. A standardized interview schedule veloped. In order to evaluate the 
Was employed, and interviews averaged some- z geneity of the items in each | scale, bi-serial © 
tween responses to each item and scores ob- 
tained by summing the responses to the other 


The attitude scales used in this study each — _ items in the respective scale. These ‘ ‘part- 


— of four items. These items are short -_ whole” correlation coefficients range between 


statements about which the relatives were .35 and .60, indicating that the items in each 
asked if _ they “agree” or “disagree. ” The of the scales are tapping similar content. san 

scales were constructed to measure mais The intercorrelations between the attitude 
— (1) the etiology of mental illness , scales are presented in Table 1. The correla- 
—@) the mental hospital, (3) the normalcy t tions between the scales are significant, sug- = 

former patients after mental illness, and gesting that they are measuring related u uni- 
(4) the responsibility of patients for their verses of content.? In particular, there is a 


condition. In order to direction Strong association between doubting tha 


og 


e presented subsequently, and to understand — feeling that the patient is to blame for tis a 
better the content of the scales, the ‘ ‘igh- condition, and both these attitudes are 
lated to an unfavorable view of the mental on 


‘Teproduced: A psychogenic view of the etiology 


end” and one of the items for ez each scale are 


1. Mental ill illness viewed as psychogenic childhood can cause 


: 2. Favorable to mental hospitals Sa a Only as a last alternative should a person who needs 


a Patients can recover completely 5 on Once a person has been mentally ill, he really can nev er 


Condition is Most mental patients don’t try hi hard ‘d enough to | to get well well. 
These are revisions of of mental illness is more likely to be held 


n an earlier study of female relatives of male persons who feel patients can recover com- 


With the exception of the few cases where an 
was not completed, the results are based 


- @Copies of the scales | can be obtained ed from. the upon all cases in a population. Nevertheless, the _ 
Communit; Health Project. study group is viewed as a sample for purposes of 
— -‘TSee Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmoys, deciding what is and is not a meaningful magnitude 
“The Use of the Survey in Mental Illness Researck,” relationship and in generalzation 
Hygiene, 44 pp. 400-410. potential of findings. 
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mental illness and who do not 
attribute blame for the illness to the patient. 
x is The ‘weakest correlation i is between a psycho- 
~ genic view of mental illness and favorable- 
‘The correlations “between education and 
the four attitude scales are in the expected ance reactions to recuperating patients are 
: direction. “Enlightened” attitudes toward most closely represented by the items regard- 


mental illness on the part of patients’ rela- ing whether patients can recover completely 
tives are directly related to their "level of a mental illness."* Thus, the results indi- 


hat the relation a age and educa- 
reported in n Table 2 alt 


Hospital "with age (r= —.30). In order to evaluate 
- the attitudes are merely a matter of the 


- nificantly different from zero, and the stabil- to formal education, , additional analysis was 


ity - of the associations is supported by the undertaken in which the relationships be- 
cross- tabular — and the results of the he tween age and attitudes ayia examined, con-— 


Likewise, age is significantly associated TaBLE 4. CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN ACE 


Attitupes, CONTROLLING EDUCATION 


"exception of its relationship to whether fam- 
ty members believe patients are responsible 


for their condition (see Table 3). The three __ = Bs 
scales that yield significant relationships 
_ respect to both age and education are 
3 similar in content to the items used Partial correlation the level 


previous investigations of the attitudes of 
the general public. Woodward, for or example, for 
a, rests his conclusions that younger r and more tjaled out by means of both further cross- 
educated persons are more likely to have tabular analysis and by regression analysis. 
humanitarian and scientific attitudes toward Both types of analysis indicate that even 
mental illness on items about the etiology of «tees education is controlled, age is related 


_ illness and the treatment received by patients to attitudes toward mental illness in the case 
in mental hospitals.’ Similarly, the the three scales in which the zero-order 
mploye ed by W in study of avoid- relationships were significant. It appears that 


ss With an N of ow, a correlation of .10 or greater formal educational system have operated 
a is significant at the .01 level. Cross-tabular analysis — differentially on the young and old . The 
and chi-square tests were also undertaken and gen- findings also support Woodward’s contention 
erally the findings are consistent between the two “a 
that has been “social change” with 


forms of analysis. In calculating chi-squares, it 
occasionally necessary to combine adjacent cate- = “fe — toward mental i illness. 12 


_ gories in order to obtain theoretical frequencies of 
10 Woedward, pane. Woodward, loc. cit. This is “not, of course, a 
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 goctan CLASS AND correlated with attitudes toward mental 


Warner’s was used as the measure ness (see Table’ 6). These three variables 4 
g 
“sists: of four variables, namely, , occupation, relationships between social class and — 


of income, t tudes was to the use of Warner's 
Taste Between IS.C. “AND” scale as the measure of class status. 
> four of the additional 12 coefficients are 


or greater; only these four are significantly 


Attitudes different from zero on the basis of their mag- 7 
“Etiology nitude of correlation. Further, although the 
Hospital = —.05 i trends indicated by the correlational analy- 


distributions were ‘inspected, one of the four 


_ relationships regarded as stable on the basis 


used by Hollingshead and his associates, it - of the correlational | analysis—that that between — = 


include education. Although the etiology and breadwinner’ s income—failed to 


“of residence. Unlike the social class scale 


08 


= 
= 
a 


the correlation coefficients § is significantly The lack of correlation between the social 
different from zero, and even in this instance 2 class variables and attitudes, despite — 
the corresponding chi- i-square test suggests — ingly stable relationships between education 
- that the relationship is not statistically sig- _ and attitudes, suggested it might be useful to 
nificant (see Table 5). Contrary to the find- introduce an additional variable into the 
=A ings s of the Yale research, there do not ai ap- analysis. As part of the survey, a 


a pear to be stable relationships between social om 


vocabulary test that efficiently predicts 


14 
social class variables—breadwinner’ 's income, correlations between attitudes and score 
rent, and class self-identification—were also 0°" the word test are all significant, as might 
be anticipated since this variable is strongly 

satisfactory test of social change. A: more adequate te associated with education 46). ‘This 
design would be to compare the responses of per- 
sons of the same age at two points in time. Both the # education and attitudes is a reflection of 


findings in this paper and Woodward’s may be the _ a 
result of an inverse relationship between enlightened differential verbal verbal ability rather than of dif- 


18 Warner’s LS.C. is scored as in the original _ 14The first forty items of the second column of 


were asked to complete a multiple-choice 
class and attitudes toward mental illness. _ 


= manual and the higher the social class, the lower the Edgar F. Borgatta and Raymond J. Corsini, The i 
score. See W. Lloyd Warner, Marcia Meeker, and — Quick Word Test, (Form B), New York: The — BS 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class in America, Gloucester, _ World Book Co., 1960. Used with the permission ail 


finding suggests that the correlation 
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ferential “ways of life” class 
The between social class and 


Bg a were examined further by control- to the relation 


_ ling for the influence of the education ual 


8 8 


<.025 
to social class status has been s suggested il 

* general critique of the research of Hollings- _ 
and his associates.** Miller and Mish- 


The notion » that education alone may ac- 
count for the attitude differences attributed — 


ler’ s point : is well taken, namely, that it 


would have been useful for the Yale group 


to have controlled for education with respect 

nships between social class and 

toward illness within the 


Test and Word Test 


Hospital and breadwinner’ income 
‘Recovery and breadwinner’s income 11* 
=— and class identification ‘ee 


tions whens were 10 or greater, ¢ 


relationships between social class and at- 
. titudes are ‘not significant when both the 
education and verbal are 


ae the meaning of social class. We wish to emphasize _ 
RT: that the differences in findings may also be the re- 
<i sult of the different approaches employed i in measur- 
ing attitudes. Another consideration is the issue of 
_ “response set.” The marked shifts in responses sug- 

“a gest that this is not a critical problem. For example, — 
4 in the recovery scale the proportion who agree to 
the statements ‘varks from 17 17 per cent to 83 per 


It is of interest that the correlations between the 
attitude scales and scores on the vocabulary test are 
significant even when education is partialed out, ex- 
cept for the relationship between attitude toward 


— 
are of the relatives were cor- 
elated with a number of variables that re- a 
 flect aspects of the patient’s hospital and 

18 Meyers and 1 Roberts, op. cit., p. 25, so describe — duration of hospitalization, number of times 


patient management. Relatives’ attitudes are 
not related to diagnoses of patients’ illness - 
as either schizophrenia or mania- -depression. te 
"Likewise, the duration of hospitalization 


i and the number times previously hos- 


_ pitalized are not associated with mental ill- 


— 


attitudes, with the exception of attitude 
‘ toward recovery. Relatives of patients who 


_ the hospital and verbal ability. In the sense that this Were hospitalized more then one time = 


test reflects “intelligence,” the genesis of ‘ “enlight- — 
ened” attitudes toward mental illness may rest with 
_ differential capacity to be influenced by the mass 

media and other non-familial agents of socialization, — 


as well as with differential opportunties for and 

exposure | to these agents. 


a. M. Miller and Elliot G. Mishler, “Social 


Class, Mental Illness, and American Psychiatry,” _ 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 37 (April, 1959), — 


previously “hospitalized, -posthospital symp- 
tomatology, and posthospital problems of 


— 


Taste 7. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN | TEST controled (see Table 5). ial class vari- 
= |  &§ 
i a q 
— 
word-test variables. This was done by both New Haven study group of patients and 
— 
= x 
4 
= 
| 


ATTITUDES RELATIVES MENTAL AL PATIENTS 
otitis of patients ‘hospitalized for a 
period of time are more likely to’ be 
about chances for a complete re- on take into. account the predictive 
covery from men mental tal illness 15 and power of this variable. Our findings, bused 
hide 4) wa) sbutime a ‘structured interview rather than ob- 2 
The behavior of the patient after his re- servational data, suggest that the generaliza- : 
_ turn to the community—at least to the time % tions of the Yale group regarding social class * i ‘4 
of the interview—is associated with both and d attitudes toward mental illness Should 
attitudes toward r recovery and toward re- - bes viewed with caution. int 
_sponsbility. Relatives who reported problems _ _ Education, of course, is often regarded as 
in the management of patients subsequent to an indicator of social class, as in the Yale a 
“their hospitalization a are less likely to hallows research, and partialling it out could be 
_ patients can recover completely from mental viewed as destroying the “integrity” of the 
- illness and more likely to blame the patient social status continuum. But education a also” ; 
his condition (see Table 9). The degree reflects another characteristic—level of ver- 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PosTHOSPITAL a direct measure of verbal ability, and the 


ar attitudes toward mental illness can be 
more parsimonious] accounted for on the 
Symptoms Problems nore P ously 


asis of differential verbal ability than on 
the basis of differences in “style of life. ” As 
ns 00 ns Miller and Mishler have indicated, the Yale’ 
a serious limitation of this major 


_ of bizarre behavior on the part t of patients —_It would be presumptuous, on the basis of 
‘similarly is associated with pessimism re- this attitude study, to challenge the ‘Yale 
S garding recovery from illness and with be- data regarding incidence and prevalence, but a 
lieving that patients are responsible for their it appears justifiable to question yan ll - 
condition. F urther, patients reported to be planation regarding the attitudes of patients — 
‘Management problems ‘more likely to toward illness and treatment and the a atti- 
with unfavorable attitudes tudes of psychiatrists toward patients. In- 
toward mental | hospitals. ’ These relationships & Hollingshead and Redlich acknowledge — 
remain stable when a age and education are ‘the explanatory power of education at vari- 
a ag controlled, suggesting that the posthospital ous points in their discussion of attitudes. Wa? 
behavior of patients influences the ‘thelr edu example, in describing relationships be- 
4 cational level or age, “The essential principles underlying insight 
therapy are re shared most frequently by psy- 
“coNCLUSIONS chiatrists and patients in Classes I and IT, 
Consistent classes are inclined more than the lower 


ude ubli pis 
education were found to be associated with Z classes—because of their education—to : seek 


attitudes toward mental illness among rela- and follow professional 2 advice.” ™ “Clearly, 
tives of former patients. Independent of edu- - future investigations of attitudes toward 


ation, social class variables are not related mental illness need to consider the possibility 


to these attitudes. This finding is contrary of the explanation being one of differential 
to the conclusions of Hollingshead 


associates, who report systematic variations 17 Hollingshead and Redlich Redlich, of. pp. 345-346, 
italics ours. 


the attitudes of the general public, age and 


| 
‘ 
— 
4 
| 
4 
q 


ie compounded by the associations between | 
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education and iverbal_ ability rather than group meetings or occasional conferences 

differential social status.1® Sein hospital personnel may temporarily re- 
levels of anxiety among relatives of 


of more “ner. *° Indeed, the belief systems of family 
“therapeutic” home conditions by modifying — ‘members may not constitute a particularly © i 
% family members’ attitudes. The difficulty of vulnerable point of intervention in rehabili- 

implementing procedures. to modify attitudes tating the mentally as it may 
_ that t may be anticipated « on the basis of their be to practitioners gropi 

linkages to age : and is additionally prove current therapeutic practices, the types” 
variables identified in this research as cor-_ 
these attitudes and the posthospital behavior — Bec of attitudes toward mental illness 


| a nye patient. The data from other fields— point to the limited effectiveness of all but 


for example, minority group relations—sug- Pe compen 


gest that it is difficult to effect marked and designed to modify 


enduring changes in attitudes by means of attitudes of 
‘specific programs when these attitudes are 
“rooted” in a set of diverse elements that. - Cumming and John Cumming, Closed Ranks, Cam-— 

socialization variables as well as bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, particularly 

situational ones. 19 Thus, while sporadic PP 154-155. Finally, it should be emphasized that 


the relationships documented in this investigation a, 


“iV as well as those reported in studies of the general 
48 It might Pe wise to | ntrol for the c 7 Riecrcale public, are low in magnitude. Evidently, major = 
of the social class index in studies of incidence as_ -fentiments of attitudes toward mental illness are as 
well. There are several investigations in which yet unidentified, which point also must be con- 
single measures of status such as occupation were sidered by persons | concerned with | modifying these 
not found associated with incidence of psychosis. attitudes. 


See E. Gartley Jaco, “Social Factors in Mental Dis - 20See Rose, loc. cit., and Milton 


orders in Texas,” Social Problems, 4 (April, 1957), be Richard H. York, and Esther Lucile Brown, From 
pp. 322-329 Custodial to Therapeutic Patient Care in Mental 
 19One of the problems, of course, is that vari- Hospitals, New York: Russell ae 
3 “enlightened” and “unenlightened” with respect : 21 Certainly, attempts to modify attitudes among 
a broad spectrum of attitudes, suggesting that atti- families of patients need to take into account situa- 
tudes toward mental illness are an integral part of tional variables such as those indicated. Shifts in . 
the “cognitive dispositions” of individuals. Cf. John _ symptomatology of the patient, as well as other 
Harding, Bernard Kutner, et al., “Prejudice and characteristics of his posthospital situation, aout 
Ethnic Relations,” in Gardner ” Lindzey, editor, be considered in developing programs for family 
: _ Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge: Addi- members. The strategy of intervention might in- 
son-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954, Chapter 27. It is clude, for example, varying its forms and intensity 
also necessary to take into account the possibility of | of contact between relatives and hospital personnel — 
undesirable * “side- effects” par produced from men- Ye when a patient’s sy mptoms are quiescent and when 
a discussion o are active. 


the problems inherent in such programs, see Elaine i: 


‘ 
q 
a 
1; 


‘STRATIFICATION AND HOSPITAL CARE: I. THE 


_ PERFORM. AN CE OF THE MEDICAL INTERNE * 
University of California (Los Angeles) och The Ohio State University 
_. Sociologists in general, and medical sociologists in particular, are committed to the proposi- 
pe tion that the stratification system within an organization is a consequential feature affecting P 
- ‘ogg task performance. Studies which actually demonstrate such consequences, however, are rare. 
‘This is the first of two papers which demonstrate that differentially stratified hospital units — 
om vary in their performance of medical tasks. The two papers involve the measurement of per- ss 
formance from three standard perspectives: the objective (based on medical records) ; the — 4 
reputational (based on superiors’ ratings of the interne); and the subjective (reports by © = . 


internes on their own behavior). The present paper deals with the latter two kinds of evi 

dence. The data indicate that, from the standpoint of both the interne’s report and the ratings — ind 

to hi his medical superiors, stratification is related to medical 


organiza-— 
ogy of will long since tion within medical institutions has been 
noted some intriguing features of the © convincingly demonstrated. The bulk of the ~ 
d 
rapidly, expanding research area called “med- dq work on the status system in medical organ- 
sociology.” ’ One of thes mosi intriguing of has been anecdotal in character, or 


involve the phy sician. Ww e are learn- medically relevant consequences? We sought 

‘ing a great deal, it seems, about the attitudes to determine whether there are such medi- 
of patients, the role conceptions of nurses, | relevant consequences i in performance 

the socialization of students in medical 

school, but comparable learnings about the 


central figure in the medical world are rela- h, 
vedi  searc as well as in other ‘modical fields.” (H. E. 

tively Freeman and O. G. Simmons, “Social Class and 
This paper seeks to redress some of the Post- Hospital Performance Levels,’ ” American So- — 


a 
z= It examines the performance of iological Review, 24 (June, 1959), p. 345). 
Ss Illustrations of the “anecdotal” type would in- 
, clude the discussion of power in Stanton and 
as asked about their performance is eminently _ Schwartz’s work on mental hospitals, and Coser’s 
3 sociological | in character; namely, what dif- _ report on the social structure of medical and sur- — 


fe ferences in medical practice are associated gical wards in a general hospital (see A. H. — 
with different degrees of stratification on md M. S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospitel, New — 


York: Basic Books, Inc., 1954, and R. L. Coser, “Au- 
3 hospital wards to which the internes varied Ss thority and Decision-Making i in a Hospital: A Com 


signed? Though | the status aspect of hos- "parative Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 
_ pitals and of medical practice has been a a 23 (February, 1958) pp. 56-63). On the matter of 
dominant sociological interest (with con- specifically medical consequences, we refer to the 
_ siderable attention being given to social | class S fact that many of the studies in medical sociology _ 


‘Ml are either straightforward attitude surveys, or they 
_ membership), it is not possible to say that © " deal with dependent variables that are themselves 


structural in character; cf., for example, the 
* This paper reports on one “phase of the “hos-— study of E. -G. Mishler and A. Tropp, (“Status 
pital study going on within The Ohio State Uni- ¢ Interaction in a Psychiatric Hospital, ” Human Rela- 
versity Systems Research Group. The Group is tions, 9 (Summer, 1956) pp. 187-205) which de- fe! 
engaged in an interdisciplinary effort to develop scribes the social interaction among personnel oc- : 
methods for understanding complex systems, in the cupying various positions in the status hierarchy. 
hospital and elsewhere. The present work is sup- & of the outstanding exceptions on this matter is a 
ported by the Public Health Service, Division of the study by H. Menzel and E. Katz, which shows __ 
Nursing Resources (GN-4784). that the social relations among physicians influence _ 
- 1Cf., for example, A. B. Hollingshead ‘and F. . their drug prescription (“Social Relations and Inno- 
Redlich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 3 vation in the Medical Profession: The Epidemiology a 
Wiley, 1958, the prominence of social class of a Drug,” Public Opinion 
studies, a recent paper remarks, “Indeed, class (Winter 1955- 56), PP. 352). 
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ICAL REVIEW 


of medical care ‘unit 


A general theoretical word is in order be- 
_ fore we turn to our methods and results. Our _ The study was designed as a s a kind of “nat- .% 
papers are intended for the field of sociology Ural experiment” involving | the hospital’s full — of 
as a whole and not simply for those inter- _ “complement of 42 internes. We took advan- Ss 
ested in “medical sociology.” Two matters tage of the fact that in the hospital a 
are crucial here. First, our ‘papers argue, investigation (a 600- bed university-affiliated 
both explicitly and implicitly, that sociolo- general hospital) the: internes are randomly 
= gists have 1 not , effectively demonstrated the assigned to nursing wards for a period of 0 one 
cardinal proposition organizational ‘month, and are then rotated led among the other 
i stratification makes a dilecence | in unit per- wards. Thus, as each interne moved through 
formance. evidence on such a proposi- the varying social systems that constitute 
tion is both limited and highly informal. In _ the several wards, he served as his own 3 con i 
_ these terms, the fact that we deal with the trol on such variables as medical competence, _ ne : 
medical 1 field is a | matter of secondary ll differences i in medical | training, personality za 
est, since the industrial sociologist, the crim- features and the like. The 14 wards were « 
_inologist, and others are necessarily involved 
_ in testing the validity and | and the limits of of such 


proposition. fine are hardly new: they are part of the common coin 


In addition, our papers anges that of sociological writings on authority and bureauc- 
racy since Max Weber. The generalization ems Ti ; 


- logical theory has been excessively concerned _ has been identified as the basic element in Merton’s x 
with stratification in the community and too ~ model of bureaucracy. Thus, J. G. March and H. A. 40 
little concerned with organizational stratifi- Simon write, “Merton is concerned with dysfunc- — - 
cation. Thus, it will be plain in what follows — tional organizational learning: organization members 


h generalize a response from situations where t . 
that we have had to employ a rough-and- qpense is appropriate to sitestions whens 


— “theory” as a basis for prediction and sults i in consequences unanticipated and undesired — 
_ interpretation. ‘The central themes in this by the organization” (Organizations, N. Y.: Wiley, 
theory may be summarized in the ideas of 1958, pp. 37-38). With regard to rigidification, 
“generalization” and -“rigidification.” ” Staff Blau, Selznick, and others (including the more psy- 


chological small-groups investigators) reflect the 
f members with an orientation ‘toward high _ general view that status rigidities—often interpreted 7 


LA stratification will generalize their attitudes = the conversion of a required ranking system into — 
to include the patient—e. g., the patient’s an end in its own right—are dysfunctional (cf., for 
_ ciety, N. andom use, Pp. pp 
memebers, will be treated a being unimpor- = _ 83). An excellent, , and rare, systematic discussion of 
tant, hence ‘spending time with him, under- both the contributions and disruptive tendencies of 
standing his psychological state, or the like, status systems can be found in C. I. Barnard, “Func- _ 
not be encouraged. At the same time, tions and Pathology of Status Systems in Formal 


j _ Organizations,” in Ww. F. Whyte, editor, Industry — 
the notion of rigidification implies that there and Society, N. ¥.: McGraw-Hill, 1946, pp. a 


; is an optimum level of stratification, but that s short, though the notions of generalization and 
beyond this point the | str. ratification ¢ of the -—rigidification stem from an extensive literature, it is — 
7 unit becomes an accretion, something ad- nonetheless true that, on the theoretical side, i 
hered to not for its functional value but for are very far indeed from anything approximating 


iad th eory of intra-organizational stratification. On the 
its own sake. As the latter becomes true, the — empirical side, it is still possible to sere — 


presumably gets into communication it Peter Rossi’s succinct remark: “. . . the study 
difficulties as the result of status barriers, “ll of social organization is disgracefully ‘neglected 3 


comes to be used for status ends (e.g., comes sociology” (see his “Comment” on O. D. Duncan 
and L. F. -‘Schnore, “Cultural, Behavioral, and Eco- 


_ to be used not for teaching medical skills to 
é internes but for the pursuit of status in one - 


: of its many forms). We are re fully 


logical Perspectives i in the Study of Social Organiza- — 


s. The present our interpretive inclinations, but that it 
per s report on his leaves much to be desired in the way of aS 
— 
4 
— 
| 
4 
sf 
— 
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informal chats with the nurses 
on the ward. te 


were not with to 
ae two important variables; namely, they in- 
volved both surgical and medical services — 
(eight wards ‘were surgical, and six were 
‘ medical); and they differed in their concen- 
tration of clinical (non-paying) as 
private patients. These differences have been | The i 
taken into account in the subsequent .": in the attitude scale described wna 
analysis. three major _components of a 
4 Four basic measures were required for our stratified order: power differences (the con- 
_ present purposes: we were interested in de- centration of influence and decision- mak- _ 
termining the relevance of stratification jing); social distance “(the degree of close- 


(both as a social form on the ward, and as ness or informality of relationships among 
7 re attitude on the part of the interne) for ug ward personnel); and prestige distinction 
_medical performance (as subjectively seen (the general emphasis upon symbolic rank). 

a ‘ by the interne and reputationally seen by his Thus, when we speak of wards that are high 


of the medical team. 
9. Keeps the important medical ete 
pretty much in his own hands. 
_. 10. Becomes annoyed when people on the 

“ig 4 ward exceed their 


Ward "stratification. An was 
: developed consisting of ten items which are 
descriptive of status behavior on the ward. 


superiors). Each of of these menoures is 


fo! cerning ‘the behavior of the attending physi- 
_ Gan in charge. The interview consisted of 

asking nurses ) place each i | appropri- 
ately, on a prepared numerical scale, ‘so as 
to describe how the physician in question — 


_ managed th the unit. The ten items that com- 


prise the stratification measure are given” 


calles In many little ways he likes to have his 
prestige as a physician recognized. 
+ a _ Requires that the nurses follow the medi- 
well hierarchy in reporting any marked 
in the patient’s condition. 
. Treats suggestions or recommendations — 
” made by those below him rather lightly. 
Is very friendly with the doctors w who 

work under him. 
Nurses feel free to ask questions him 
seek clarification of orders. 
3 6. _ Keeps a certain professional distance be- 
” tween himself and the other ward person- 


- #All of these wards accommodated roughly 30 
patients (in rooms containing | from one to four 
et They were staffed with the usual comple- 
ment of hospital personnel. The faculty-level physi- 
=i cian, who did not rotate among the wards and who 


effectively in charge, stood as the teacher and = 
supervisor of his chief resident, assistant resident, 


ie one or two internes; and below them, the head 

Supervised the group of R.N. student 
4 nurses and nursing aides. The key point is that, 
with the exceptions noted, ‘the wards under all 


Nurses were individually interviewed con- 


in stratification, we mean those wards on 

which the head physician tends to masimize 

"these status differentials between himself as” 

Ay the occupant of the key position and the oc- 

cupants of other positions on the ward. 
Status commitment. On ‘the day of their 


“arrival at the hospital, the  internes com-— 
5 pleted an attitude scale designed to measure 


their degree of commitment to a stratified 
_ order in hospital organization. The scale was — 
; composed of 26 items, presented in an a agree- 
_ 8 We cannot attempt to discuss hee the sense in 
¢ which our measure of the status order on the ward 
_ is, as we take it to be, a measure of “stratification.” — 
The question involves some fundamental issues in 
_ sociological work—e.g., the distinction between 
structure and behavior, and the relation of role to — 
stratification. These problems are discussed in some — 
detail elsewhere; cf. M. Seeman, J. W. Evans, and — 
: L. E. Rogers, “The Measurement of Stratification in 
Formal Organizations,” Human Organization, 19 
__ (Summer, 1960), p pp. 90-96. For the present, it 
matters little whether one uses the language of status — 
relations, authoritarianism, or stratification. 
procedure was based on the magnetic board 
described in S. Rettig et al., “The Magnetic Rating 
Board | Technique,” Journal of Psychology, 45 (April, 
1958), pp. 201-206. In the typical case, three reg- 
istered nurses per ward provided the descriptions of 
oe ast order, Extensive analysis of the data, 
_ based on a sample of 55 nurses, indicated that (1) 
there was a relatively high level of agreement 
among the multiple describers on a given ward, | 
along with successful discrimination among wards 
_ (as demonstrated by the analysis of variance), (2) 
the scale yielded satisfactory reliabilities, and (3) 
the status descriptions were objective in the sense 
that they were not correlated with the nurses’ satis- 
- faction with their jobs or their personal attitudes 
about stratification. 


= 


comparable in their basic features—e.g., in | 
; g 
2 
a 
a 
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co 


cate the nature of the scale: ave 
1. An interne should not presume to disagree 


Though a nurse may 0 
order, she should never tell the doctor 


uation in which power, prestige and social 


distance differentials are maximized mini- 


mized) in the daily activity of the nursing 

ward. This scale yielded a corrected split-— 

| 


(over one year) of 


interne’s report. This index of 


formance was a series of self- -reports by the 

internes regarding their behavior on the 

Vv various wards over a four-month period of 
rotation. These reports were obtained i 

‘private interviews that were scheduled within 

the last three days of an interne’s month of 

_ work on a given ward. At that time, the in- 

terne was asked to describe his own medical 

as well as the performance of 


= ward asa unit, by sorting a group of — 


Ay 
item in an appropriate frequency category 


_ (on a six-point scale from “Never” to “Quite — 


Often”) depending on how frequently the 
particular behavior had occurred during his 
month on the given ward. 


Of the 62 items that were sorted in —_ 


interview, 35 were ‘descriptive of the in- 
== own performance, and the remaining 
27 ‘items were descriptive of the quality of - 


- patient c care on the ward. By way of illustra- 


tion, we present below five items from these 


two sections is of the performance instrument. avoided: both the interne and his superiors are 


prefaced with the question, “How often dur- 


ing the past mozxt th it 


Spent more time with a patient than was 


charge. 


bin cco 


Hada patient to whom. you admitted 


7 "uncertainty with respect to his diagnosis. 
4. Had patients whom you felt you 


_ with the medical judgment of the attend- — 


f 


Had patients over in ti the hospital 
that an order is wrong. 
a The total score on this scale is taken as san 
‘ ‘index of the individual’s preference for a 


half reliability of 67 and a re- -test correlation — | Was either discharged or about to be dis- 
charged when you were not fully aware 


_ medically necessary just to cheer him up. ‘ep 
Explained to members of a patient’s family 
i how to care ior the patient after dis- 


uld not establish the proper doctor- 


5. Found yourself behind schedule in com- — 
pleting patient records. 


you thought was necessary, 

, patients you would have ‘discharged 
if you were in charge, 


2, Thought that too many lab procedures 
being ordered for a patient. 


3. Had patients on whom you thought a 


Were surprised to discover that a patient — 


Felt that the services to a patient on your a 


patient relationship, 


floor were somewhat disorganized or un- 


coordinated. 


Our of the “reliability of these 


item sorts was based on a total score for the E 


27 “ward quality” | items. For these items, a 
total score was ; meaningful since it was pos- 


‘sible to judge them on an a priori basis as 2 


4 


of acceptable or unacceptable med- 
ical practice, whereas a number of the interne — 


performance items were more ambiguous in i 


6 
cedures. The interne’ s task was to place > each 4 this regard. The Kuder- Richardson reliabil- 


ity estimate for these 27 items was .84. a 


Performance reputation. In the hospital 
under: ‘study, confidential rating of the 
is an established procedure. ‘These 

‘Ratings are made on a standard form at the “= 


Z 6 Both in the present paper, and in its sequel deal- 3 


“ing with objective measures, we were fundamentally _ 

"interested in performance differences, but the ques- 
tion of quality is necessarily | involved. Clearly, the 
judgment of quality cannot be made with equal 
clarity for each of the items or aspects of perform- 
ance. Nonetheless, the matter of quality can not be 


_ being asked in our instruments to concern them- 
selves with the quality of performance; and some © 
of the objective criteria in our second paper have a i 


currence of errors in giving medications). The sum 


facie implication about quality (e.g., the oc- 


the quality problem as “intelligent laymen.” That 
_ we make cautious judgments where we can, sus- 
pend judgment where we must, and make provision 
for the evaluations of those in the profession. Some _ 
of the questions involved (e.g., the precise implica- ; 


- tion about quality involved in such a measure as a 


“length of hospital stay”) are problems for the 
medical profession itself. But these difficulties e 
dictate agnosticism about quality ; they | dictate 
care in in | interpretation. 

— 


j = of the matter is that we were forced to approach = 
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‘PERFORM! ANCE OF MEDICAL _INTERNE in 
of the interne’s month of service on a RESULTS 2 


"given ward ratings being completed questions to answ 
in the usual case by both the chief resident 


7 on the unit and the senior-staff physician. : 1, What is the relation between the stratifi- 


The form calls for ratings on four aspects — eaton of the ward and the gy ote 


of interne performance: clinical | judgment;  —ward’s medical care quality? 
initiative; relationship and attitude toward § 2. What is the relation between the interne’s é ‘a 


patients; relationship and attitude toward status attitude (i.e., his ayer 

medical staff. For each of these four com- om stratification) ber > 

petencies, a four-step ra ing scale is pro oe is the relation between the stratifi- 

_ vided (superior, good, fair, poor), these =a cation of the ward and the interne’s per-— 

converted for our purposes into a numerical formance as his superiors judge it? 

scale (scored 4 to 1). As one might guess, 

2 B gu a a. hese three questions are treated in turn 
the ratings at the low end of the scale are — 


J 
_ Ward stratification and the interne’s — 
used sparingly; and the correlation among q 
- ort. To ask wheth the stat - 
the four ratings is high.? We gathered these ether the status organiza 


for a six-month: period of! in tion of the ward is related to medical differ- 
ences among these units is to assume that 

rotation, basically the same period as that 
wards actually differ in the care they 

involved for the interne’ s s report on his own 

performance. ane provide. Our first task was to determine 
then, we have described a whether, stratification aside, the internes 
a simulated an experimental situation in‘ eport that their performance differed on the 


hat 


= which repeated measurements are taken on oe wards. For this purpose, we conducted 62, 
= 4 the same subjects performing under \ vary ing * analyses of ‘variance—an analysi sis for each 
conditions, with each subject serving as his of the interne- -teport items—to- determine 


control. Since we dealt, however, with whether performance varied among the 


an operating organization—and a crisis- wards. We f found that for 21 of ‘the 62 items 


design were inevitable. Given the -05 level 
ase relatively large group of internes, and given The specific character of these items is 


the randol of their assign- indicated in the subsequent d discussion ; for 

a ments, we assumed in our analy: sis the the moment, the con conclusion of 
effects: of these “deviations from precise that the wards 


control would ‘be ran randomized. s icantly themselves 


Determination of the reliability of these ratings ut are these in 
Be was somewhat problematic. We could not ask for a related to the social ‘system | on the wend? To 
ont Tepetition of ratings; nor could we use the correla~ answer this” question, the were 
al b tion between the two raters (senior-staff physician — 

and chief resident) as an estimate of reliability, 

we expected differences between them reflecting 
their differential involvement in the ward’s stratifica-- 

tion system. Further, we could not readily use the representation of particular internes in the final _ 
correlation among ratings provided in different total of monthly reports (i.e., in a rare case, there _ 
_ months, since our hypothesis anticipates that these 7 was only one report from a given interne, while — 

_ monthly ratings will vary depending upon the others are represented by two or even three reports, — 

_ stratification of the unit. The corrected split-half as their rotation schedule dictated). Fortunately, — 
he correlation for the four ratings was high (.88). _ the end result was an equal volume of reports for 
the very nature of the case, the approxima- the seven “high” and seven “low” stratification 

_ tion to experimental design had to be a rough one. _ units, produced through an assignment procedure 

_ The interne rotations were largely within services; not dictated by the interne’s personal preference or 
there was little rotation from medicine to surgery — by any feature connected with the stratification vari- 
daring the period under study. Further, we dealt able. The number of monthly reports for the “high” _ 
with only the “standard” wards in the hospital _ stratification units was 39 (12 from two medical 

- (omitting, for example, the emergency room, pedi- wards and 27 from five surgical wards) ; while the - 

= psychiatry, obstetrics, etc.), hence a good “low” units involved 40 rotations (26 from four 

many of the interne’s rotations were outside the — metal wards and 14 from three surgical wards). — - 


— ed one at that—deviations from opti- — the 0 obtained F r ratio wa | Was significant at the : 
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divided into seven “high stratification” and 

a ee seven “low Stratification” + wards, and the - and presents the mean scores of wards high 

Tit discriminating items were “analyzed by a a and low in stratification, on the medical as 

of by-two ‘analyses of Variance. the service. pas 


Sip 

Taste 1. Mean FREQUENCY lor BEnAviors on Warps 


_ that was not ordered a resident or at ‘81 

“ 2 Explained to of the patient’s A .04 Sx os 
ily how to care for the patient after diss Med. | 3. oO 4.42 
ae give it necessary to “scold” a patient “en 

order to get him to cooperate Med. 
he 4. Had a patient on your ward who ei ton 
enced delay in being seen by 2. 27 


to order the bed rails up for a pa- 74 2. 21. 


Felt that you didn’t quite know to Surg. 26 01 ns. 
tell a patient because you didn’t know Med 5. 


a a member of the family for 26 4. ns. ns, ns. 
rs 


nature of his ailment or what he might | 


9. Avoided telling a patient (e.g., by joking awe 2. 37 


changing the subject) what his diagnosis 17 2. 


10. ‘Had patients held over in the hospital 


longer than you thought was necessary, i.e Med. 4 3.50 
patients you would have discharged sooner 


11. Felt ‘that the: work assigned to you this ‘Surg. 
month wasn’t really up to the level of your Med. 4.25 
2.89 2.21 


= é died when you were not fully aware of 


15. "Felt that the teaching you got was not up $.96 3.79 .05S ans. 05 “7 


_ to the level it should be Med. 78 


= 


— 
— 
4 
— 
— 
— — 
Surg. 3.37 ns. 7 : 
i t d Surg. 2.15 2.14 
7 rf &g 
— 


ANCE OF MEDICAL INTE NE 


* Item 7 High Lov Low fication ice action» 


«16. Had to order a diagnostic test that you Surg. 63 50 os” 


17. Found that a patient had been told some- Surg. 41 1s 86 ns. ms. moe 
contradictory to what you had told Med. 2.50 23 


had not been indiated or in the 3:25 25 
19. Didn’t receive the technical advice you: Surg. ns. 


needed to do the best job for the ‘Patient Med. 


20. On the whole, how would you rate. the Surg. 3. 
teaching value of the ward you were on this Mea 7 rad 65 


ao quality of patient care on your ward Med. 4.42 4. wht 


Way you had indicat 


ans 


a “n, s.” means not significant at the .05 level. Significance levels are given in terms of the two-tailed test. 
s i, a. Starred items indicate F ratios that approximate .05 significance by the one-tailed test, where the medical 
: ~q outcome associated with stratification was in a predicted direction. ‘High mean scores indicate high fre- 

: quencies of occurrence (but in items 20 aiid 21, high scores refer to high quality). The analyses of vari- 
x = were carried out according to the procedure for unequal cell frequencies described in H. M. Walker 


a 


= and J. Lev, Statistical Inference, } New York: Henry Holt, 1953. See footnote 8 for further details 1 ore 3 


‘These data suggest that stratification is surgery are handled as one of the main 


indeed relevant for medical performance. effects in the analysis of variance. . The con- 


Se of the nine interne performance items founding of the clinical-private variable with 


and five of the twelve ward quality ‘items stratification is indicated by the fact that — 


a 


q implicate stratification in some way. (either - the se seven high stratification wards had a 
= as a main effect in the analysis of higher concentration of private patients (69 


3 term) . Taken together, the data of four month period under study), while | on 
‘Table 1 appear to argue that two major the low stratification wards the private pa- 
_ functions are significantly affected tients were in the minority (48° per cent). 

by stratification: communication and — The question is, are our “results strictly a 
ZZ Where staff stratification is low, the ~ function of this concentration of clinical 


variance, or in the significance of the inter- i ioe cent were private patients during t the 


communication to and about the patient ap- patients on the low stratifica- 


4 acl pears to be, relatively speaking, full and 
a clear (items 2, 6, 8, 12; and to some extent oa it is difficult to didliies these 


4 
- items 7 and 9); and the teaching function is 


_ said to be well performed (items 11, 15, 20). tients and low str, atification), 1 we have some 
_ The reverse, of course, holds on the “high evidence on the question whether the re- 
wards. ot) moval of the clinical feature removes the 
was noted earlier that there is, in our _ significance of stratification. We contrasted 


two variables (concentration of f clinical pa- 


design, some confounding of stratification _ two surgery wards, both of which were | 
_ with the clinical-private distinction (as well predominantly clinical (77 per cent of the 2. 


as with the medical-surgical distinction). We on both wards were clinical), but — 
have attempted to deal with the latter in the one was high i in stratification while the other — 
analyses presented above, low. ‘is: the com-— 


pits thought was actually not tnecemery Med. 00 fed) 


— —— 


=| 
— | 
— 
7 
— 
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parison 1 of these two clinical s surgery wards the cn over 
that differ fundamentally only in their the four-month rotation period. The = : 
os stratification scores follow the pattern pre- gi are presented in Table 2. It should be re-— 
i. ented in Table 1, or do the medical ‘differ- called that those who are high in status com- __ 
ences revealed in that table disappear when mitment are those who express a  scosmneall ie 
the clinical ¢ character of the wards is held a for a situation in which power, 
The answer is that the differences do not maximized among staff members. 
- disappear: the two clinical wards differ in _—“ Five of the 35 interne performance items 
# the same direction as our earlier | results show significant differences between the two 
_ would lead us to predict. On items that are attitude groups, and the differences are 7 
__ concerned v with teaching, the highly stratified rather consistently in the expected direction z 
ward gets” considerably poorer ratings than (with four additional starred items being 
_ the ward that i is low in stratification; and on significant by a one-tailed test). Internes ne 
the items Table that deal with the who were low in their commitment to status 
_ interne’s performance, the pattern is also report that they: spend more e time with pa- -_ 
i.e. in substantially the same tients (items 1 and 8); transmit more 
_ degree as is shown in Table 1, communica- information to patients (items 2 and 7); 
i troubles are found on the high stratifica- extend themselves in psychological support 
tion ward. Our results clearly argue that the of the patient (items 1 and 2); and tend to 7 icy 
4 ‘differences in Table 1 are not an artifact of be somewhat less critical of the patient = 
clinical-private disproportion.® (items 4 and 9). Table also shows that 
Status” commitment and the interne’ only two of the 27 “ward quality” items are 
: = When we ask whether the status "associated with the attitude measures—i.e., = : 


system of the hospital is relevant for medical as one might. expect, the interne ’s personal — ‘2 
_~ we wish not only to examine the commitment to status is more closely related ed 
ie consequences of the person’s situation—his — to his description of his own performance 
involvement in differing social systems | than to his description of the ward. In the 
_ various wards—but also to discover whether — two items on ward quality where there is a 
the individual’s attitude about stratification relationship, the tendency is for internes AS 
has medical implications. Since the internes i in status commitment to be less critical © as 
randomly rotated through the various of ward procedures. 
_ wards, it was possible for us to ask whether § One noteworthy point i is that the items of 7 
a group of similarly assigned internes , differ- medical beha avior which are shown to be ra 
Le ie in their status commitments but pre- __ significantly related to the interne’s attitude ‘ fl 
sumably not in the objective character of about status are basically a different set of 
Si their tasks, describe their own medical per- _ items from those which were associated with 
formance or the ward’s performance in the stratification of the ward. It remains to 
‘different | terms. seen, of course, whether this pattern of 
answer. question we divided the association is maintained in further studies. 


: internes into high and low status commitment s the present, however, it seems fair to 
groups, and then sought | ‘to determine conclude that there are two rather distinct 
_ whether these two groups reported their ‘own ae sets of medical outcomes associated with the _ 
A similar effort to control for vari- attributable to the social structure under 
able was made in the examination of the relation be- ow another set 
tween stratification and objective medical outcomes | related to a relatively personal 


(as revealed in| patient records). The evidence is _ attribute of the interne—his commitment to 
"presented in the second paper of this series, but we 


may note here that it is supportive of the present the value of a stratified order—which _ he 

- conclusion that the stratification differences are not - carries with him from situation to situation. 
simply clinical private differences in disguise. The ‘With due regard for the hazards of over- oa 

two control wards are also strictly comparable with simplification, we might say that the first set 


regard to other patient characteristics that may be © ] hiefl bl f dical b 
suspected sources of contamination: age, sex, type of _invo ves chielly Be cms me ca teac 


and severity of illness. 
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PERFORMANCE OF ME 


CLassiFIep AS HicH oR Low STATUS (S.C. 


1. Spent more time with a patient then was incite, 


Went to see a patient immediately before or after 


special treatment to reassure the patient explain 
Had patients complain about the treatment they re- 
Became annoyed with a patient because he didn’t 2.71 2.43 
4 Felt you did not get to know the patient as well 3.73 4. 3.43 
Had a patient to whom you admitted some 3 


Explained in some me detail to the patient the nature of 4.34 mit 4. ay 
his ailment or what he might expect in the way of 


What per cent of your working time would you esti- 3.89 5. 001 wot 


as contrasted with all other responsibilities or activi- 


“io. Found that a procedure you had ordered had 3. 


been carried out in time the way you had 


Had a patient on the collection or 


3.26 
specimens (e.g., urine, input- was carried 


9. 


longer than was necessary 


Starred items are those which reach or approach al hee boy of significance by the one-tailed test o 


= N’s are the number of monthly reports. The significance levels are based on a - two- tailed test. of 


= 


while the second set are behaviors that re- aspects 0 


staff relations). We deal here exclusively 
wards which a majority of 


medical | superiors are the le stra 
stratification system. The results are gen- In the analysis of these ratings, have 
erally consistent with the implications of maintained the independence of the “strat- 
aa findings: in a word, low _ ification” variable and the “performance” — 
stratification and high reputed performance 4 variable by using as our primary data al 
tend to go together. Our problem in what ratings given to the interne by physicians 
follows is to see in what sense and in Set, other than the -~physician-i in-charge (these 
“independent” ratings usually being made 
begin with a by the chief resident). The ratings provided 
total scores—the : for ‘the the “men-in-charge” ar not ignored, 


PERFORMANCE OF MEDICAL INTERNE 


x 


perf ormance that w were = 
flect different images 0 of appropriate patient- judgment, initiative, patient 


pons 
— 
— 
_ Interne’s report, our evidence indicates that are controlled Dy a semior member of the 
4 
4a 
4 
q 4 


>, 
Taste 3. Mean QuaLtry oF or or competencies comprising “this 


Ten Nursinc Warps, CLasstrrep sy total score, it was our guess, both in the light 
aq vs. Surcrry) our "genera view e sia 
pris: that one of the key ratings would be the 
“ii “Stratification item which deals with the interne’s ‘relation- 
(6Wards) (4Wards) Total ship with patients. Indeed, one might argue 
: that a greater sensitivity to the patient as a 
10 (18) 27 (14) 3. person (for example, a readiness to bring 
— 3.09(48) 3. 30 (26) 3.17(74) the patient more fully into the treatment 
- The numbers in parentheses represent the num- =e process) is simply an extension of the idea 
th of monthly ratings. The F ratio for stratifica-~ _ _ of low stratification to include the patient | 
tion was 5.05, significant at the 05 level. The serv- i as well as the ward staff in an over-all order _ 
tes difference was not significant. that, -elatively speaking, minimizes hier- 
_ however; we simply treat them asa separate —_ Following the model of Table 3, we com- 


‘Total 


-— The mean scores on “reputed perform- on an item basis, seeking to determine the — 


a ance” presented in Table 3 are based upon — consistency of the differences on each of the FS 


a total of 74 different interne rotations over - four medical competencies. Table 4 presents a 
F a six-month period. The data for high and ; the results of this analysis. The notable 


BS low stratification are presented separately features of Table 4 are, first, the fact that 


q 


om for the medical service as against surgery. * the four items consistently show that higher a ae 


Table 3 shows that reputation for a higher "quality goes with low stratification; and, 
oh of medical performance is found on , second, the fact that the most striking differ- _ 
the wards that are low in stratification. An ence between high and low stratification 
analysis of variance for the data of Table 3 « occurs in the rating of the interne ’s “patient M, . 

indicated that there are no differences in ‘ relations.” As noted in Table 4, the differ- oy. 
a over-all quality between a medicine an and ence between high and low stratification is a 
sur gery, but the stratification difference is statistically significant only for the rating g of ¥ 

significant at the .05 level of confidence “patient relations.” 
, ; (using the conservative two- tailed test).1° 10 ia _— The hese findings seem clear and consistent, a 
a closer look at the “four not only within themselves but also in rela- q 


tion to the previously reported findings 


The four heavily-clinical wards are emitted (where, for example, found the internes 


here since they presented a different rating situation. a themselves reporting ‘greater "psychological oe 


On these wards, the chief resident was the physician support of the patient under low stratifica- : 
_ who determined the stratification score, , $0 that the Z tion). But an important complication is en- ] 
usable ratings of the interne were those provided by _ countered when we compare the “results” 


a senior-faculty person (whereas in Table 3 the rat- . presented shove—which are b i upon | the 


_ ings are predominantly those made by the chief 
resident). We decided, accordingly, that these differ- 4 mu 


_ ent rating situations should not be combined, and .. “The overall mean rating on “patient relations” 
_ that the more numerous heavily-private wards pro- 
vided the clearest test of the hypothesis. However, ; itself. For all ratings taken together (N= 74), the 


as in our earlier effort to control for the clinical- means for the four — competencies were: clinical 


_ private problem, we compared the results obtained ‘ judgment 3.08; initative 3 00; patient relations — 
on our two heavily-clinical “control” wards. The _ 3.32; and staff relations 3.26. ‘It is a nice question _ 
results are consistent with the data in Table 3: the why initiative should be so relatively hard to dem- 
mean quality of performance on the highly stratified | onstrate, and good patient relations so apparently 
- ward was 2.58; on the “low” ward the score was easy to achieve. One answer to that question may — 
& 3.31. Again, the two “ control” wards reveal trends i be found in the relatively high level of stratification cae 
which support the conclusion that the obtained re- in the system as a whole. In this view, patient rela- 
lationship between stratification and medical per- tions (as well as staff relations) are rated in terms — 
formance is not an artifact of organizational condi- _ of a looser standard that derives from the emphasis P . 


- tions that tend to go with low stratification (chiefly, upon narrowly conceived medical skills and stand- Fa. ; 


Supervision by! residents or concentration of clinical ards: skills with patients and staff “don’t count” _ 


and accordingly can be “rated up.” 
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system and in light of the interne report data, ‘oes 


_ 
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Taste 4. Mean — OF INTERNE PERFORMANCE ON _ MepicaL CoMPETENCIES, FOR TEN NURSING 
Warps, CLASSIFIED BY STRATIFICATION (HicH vs. Low) AND SERVICE (MEDICINE vs. SURGERY) 


an Clinical Judgment 

Service fication fication fication fication fication pee. fication fication 


Medicine 


: 


‘The number of monthly ratings moreves for each of these item comparisons is the same as those given ~ 
in Table 3. Analyses of variance, by item, yielded a significant F ratio for stratification in one of the four 
instances; namely, for patient relations (F==4.09, significant at the .05 level). In no case was the service 
distinction significant. Positive signs aon that seamen: quality is consistently found on wards that cial 


by “independent rater” ie., the physician in charge may rate the 
— (ie., a. , the chief resident )—with the judgments 3 inte interne as an extension, more or less, of his 
of quality provided by the ‘ ‘involved rater,” ; own highly-controlled operation of the unit. 
i.e., the key physician himself, whose behav- In any event, though we could not make a 
ior on the unit is the basis for establishing - specific prediction here, we anticipated that 
the unit’s stratification score. there would be differences in the reputations 
a Our initial stress on the ‘ ‘independent” assigned by the “independent” and the = 
rater implies that we anticipated differences ‘involved” rater. 
in the two sets of ratings; but the direction . Table 5 shows the scores given by these 
it & differences might take was not clear. . two kinds of raters on high and low stratifica- 


It is possible to argue that the physician tion wards. The outstanding feature of Table 


who operates a highly stratified unit will © 5 is its consistency in showing that the | 
tend to give generally low ratings—i.e., he does not agree with 


ratings the status distinction that is reflected of the earlier is ry uniformly 
in the stratification score itself and will, reversed: whereas the independent rater as- __ 
accordingly, tend to ‘ “rate down” the in- = signs the higher scores on units that are low 
terne’s" performance. — On the: hand, in stratification, the involved rater tends to 
since the rating he enigie to the interne assign the higher scores on highly stratified 
_-Teflects, in a sense, the performance of his units. 
"own unit, it is equally possible to anticipate | ‘The result of all this is a situation that is 
high scores on the highly stratified unit— intriguing from the stratification standpoint 
Bs TABLE 5. . MEAN ——— OF INTERNE PERFORMANCE, AS RATED BY “INDEPENDENT” AND “INVOLVED” PuysI- 
CIANS ON TEN NursING Warps, CLASSIFIED BY STRATIFICATION (HicH vs. Low) 


| 


Stratification 


Pe number of descriptions for the high and low stratification groups in the case of the ~ aol 
rater are the same as those indicated in Table 3 (48 and 26 respectively) ; for the involved rater, the N’. s 
were smaller (29 and 23 respectively). The “involved” rater is the physician whose behavior provided the 
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but difficult to interpret. It is plain that = CONCLUSION 


these data offer further support for our | 
notion that the stratification system is P aper 


implicated i in the images of medical reputa- demo 

Stratification is, to say the least, not ir- al makes a di in 

medical care. Capitalizing on the a 


relevant to the process of assigning reputa- él the tat 
_ tions, whether one chooses to focus upon the | experimental character of the interne ro rd 
program in the hospital under study, we 


_ independent raters see it, or upon the dis- © from 42 int th d g 
agreement between the two types of ratersin — rom 42 internes as they served successively — 


: their judgment of the high and lov nites tutta, nursing wards which varied in their degree 
— f stratification. At the same time, we 


these differences occur as they do jg obtained reports from the internes’ m "medical 
superiors regarding the character of their 


the problem. The most likely interpretation 
may lie in the very fact of “involvement”: _ Performance. napintas 
4 _ for it seems reasonable to argue that under — a Taken together, our results suggest that “* 
"stratification is, indeed, a medically — 


high stratification the involved rater (whose 
a. concentration of power and prestige in his | feature of hospital organization. With regard 


hands i is what produces high the interne report, more than | one-third 
stratification score) is more personally of the 62 items that constituted the descrip- 


identified with the medical outcomes on his tion of medical performance showed signif- 

unit—in one sense, he és the unit—and he icant association with the status measures. 
- therefore tends to “rate high. ” Obviously, These performance differences are bound . ; 

_ such a view is one among several alternatives. 4 with the status system in two ways. First, 

‘In any event, we have she shown that the @ social form—a system of organization that 

"stratification of the ward i is s not independent = the key medical ‘person n maintains a on his unit: 


The in The problem is to 

; the “independent” or the “involved” rater’s view to high stenitlinaithd are randomly distributed in 

ts literally—if, indeed, one takes either of them to be the system, the “dislike” interpretation seems an 
making valid judgments about actual performance. unlikely one. 
Thus, an alternative interpretation of our reputa- a) The general issue at stake is the difficult i issue of fe 
tional data can be offered: the “independent” raters 3 the validity of the measures employed. In effect, nan 
do not like the senior physicians who control the = with respect to both the stratification and the per 
highly stratified wards, and as a symptom of this ‘ formance measures we have adopted the com 
dislike they “rate down” the performance of the view of “construct validity” that has been ex- 
_internes under high stratification. Such an interpre-— ng plored at length by L. J. Cronbach and P. E. Mech 
tation is tenable, to be sure, but three points may (“Construct Validity in Psychological Tests,” oo). 


be made regarding it. First, if it is so, the general ‘ chological Bulletin, 52 (July, 1955), pp. 281-302). 


— conclusion still holds that stratification is a relevant Essentially the same view has been presented by 
feature in the system: residents dislike high strati- Helen Peak: “. . . the ultimate test of the validity 
fication and distort their judgments of medical of any construct and of the measures which enter 
“A quality in light of their reaction to the status order. _ into its definition is found in the utility of the con- 
Second, it is entirely likely that the resident’s dis- struct in the process of reducing the matrix of events 
like (a dislike that we must presume the interne 5 to some meaningful order”; cf. “Problems of Ob- 
Ps shares) has its consequences in the performance of é jective Observation” in L. Festinger and D. Katz, 
ia tasks on the ward. Finally, the “pure dislike” inter- editors, Research Methods in the Behavioral Sci- ‘ 
pretation must accommodate congruences, among ences, New York: Dryden Press, 1953, pp. 243- _ 
® three types of performance data, that tend in 299. Our use of. three independent performance — rt 
our view to argue against it. For example, it is on measures was partially dictated by an interest in the ae 
_— the wards that are low in stratification that we t extended process of marshalling evidence that leads _ 
find: (1) the internes reporting that they spend to the “meaningful order” which is the object of 
as: time in psychological support of the patient; — investigation. For a similar “extended” view of the 
(2) more extensive use of psychiatric consultatio ms validity problem, cf. D. T. Campbell and D. W. _ 
(see the subsequent paper on objective criteria); Fiske, “Convergent and Discriminant Validation by | 
and (3) high reputations on “patient relations” as- the Multitrait- Multimethod Matrix,” ee 
by the independent rater. In of Bulletin, 56 (March, 1959), Pp. , “105. 
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intra- person relationships 
hospi s of its func- “where impressive correlations are easier to 
: tion. Thus, more widely shared and better come by (i.e., ‘relations between two scores 
coordinated information about the obtained from 1 the individual, usually 
te tends to be found where there is low stratifi- at one time in a given que 

cation; and it is uniformly the case that with > relationships between ‘independent 4 

poor teaching, as the internes see it, is found events—for example, the relation between 
where there is high stratification. Second, as : stratification as described by nurses on the > 
an attitude—a personal commitment about — ward and reputations assigned to internes by 
stratification on the part of the faterne— % their medical I superiors. Second, we are deal- 

_ stratification appears to relate to perform- ing g with an an operating ‘system with many a 

ance: e.g., those internes who prefer highly — . sources of variance of which stratification 7 

stratified staff relations say that they spend only one. 

less time in psychological support of the i. For ourselves, the most telling trouble in 

patient. Whether one takes the interne’s _ this work is not the extent of the differences . d 

report literally or not—i.e., as a measure of found (especially when we include the objec- 

actual differences in behavior—it i is clear, at we tive data to be presented in the subsequent - 

_ the very least, that what the interne thinks paper). The key trouble is that an adequate a 
about the status } system is not independent ue theory of stratification that is directly rel- 

of what he thinks about patients themselves. evant to organizational functioning is not 
_ Thus, ideologies about patient care are bound available, and thus the difficult task remains 
- up with ideologies about out the s stratification | of providing a well- grounded 1 rationale for 
system of the hospital. the differences (and | the lack of difference 
The reputational data, too, bear out the on so many aspects of behavior) that we 
conclusion that the stratification system found. . It is certainly important, for 
makes a difference in performance. To be a example, to be wary of an equalitarian bias e 
- sure, we are not obliged to take literally the * that would lead to the prediction of exclu- — 

“independent” rater’s judgment that the sively negative consequences under condi- 
same internes rotating from n high low tions of high stratification. Though one may 
a " stratification perform better under the latter predict on the whole that high stratification 

_ condition; nor can we ignore the fact that will be associated with lower quality care— 


“invoived” rater disagrees w with that following roughly our n” and 


= 


judgment. But the significant point is that “rigidification” view—it is not to be assumed > 

these reputational ratings are not independ- = all aspects of performance will be so 

é ent of the stratification variable and that the ‘ influenced. Low stratification may well _ 

judgment seems quite erate its own brand of difficulty—e.g., 
looseness in routine procedures. 


constituting presumptive evidence that is Indeed, some suggestions in our data 
stratification has medical consequences, it is - that this may be the case, since there are signs of 


equally fair to ask why the relationship is 4 difficulty with routines on some of the low strati- 5 


~ not more striking than it is. Thou h we: have fication wards (see, especially, the results for “low _ 
ot 8 8 stratified surgery” on items 5, 17, and 18 in Table 


- shown relationships that involve stratifica- 7 1). It is simply a matter of speculative interest that 
tion both as a social form and as an attitude, _ the very wards which score best on explanations to 
s that involve both subjective and reputa-_ - patients (items 2, 7, and 8), score relatively poorly 


tional performance, it is nonetheless true that __ in the coordination of routines. This paragraph calls 
attention again to the fact that many of the original 


= of the sociological literature seems 5 to _ tion or status attitude. More than half of these 62 
items can be inspected here (in Tables 1 and 2, : ; 
and on p. 7). The remainder are all items that i” 
showed no difference among the wards, regardless 
of stratification. Roughly speaking (since we have 
points need to be kept in how- attempted to factor the performance items), 
in of one group of these “no difference” items concerns 


by 


3, 


= 
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central need for theoretical 
development _(not to mention the need 


interne’s medical use of the nurse (e.g., asking perhaps way toc iy: 
for information on a patient’s habits); a second acknowledge that it is a beginning ever- 
a ‘group concerns interne errors (e.g., ordering an in- & theless, we can claim significant progress: 


correct drug or dosage); and a third group com- the pervasive interest of the sociologist in 


cerns the basic professional stance of the physician ie 
S es becoming emotionally disturbed over a pa- social order of the hospital is is neither a 


tient ’s difficulty). These events are apparently will-of- the- -wisp nor a "professional ‘ritual; 
‘Sufficiently standardized (at least, in this hospital it is here provisionally demonstrated that i 


with this method) so that they show only the stratification system makes a. very real 
= variation both across wards and 


difference i in medical rformance. 


A delineation is made of the steps taken to measure two of Talcott Parsons’ pattern variables it * 
_ by means of questionnaire items administered to cross section populations. The pattern vari- ‘f 
’ ables thus operationalized are those designated by Parsons as characterizing the actor’s moti- re 
pations: Diffuseness-Specificity and Affectivity-Affective Neutrality. The population from 
which the data are drawn is a panel of middle-aged and elderly respondents, participants in — 
’ fl social-psychological study of aging and representative by sex and socio-economic class of a 
——— darge midwestern metropolitan area. Three instruments are described, designed to measure 2 
orientation to interaction as objectively perceived, subjectively perceived, and subjectively 
a or valued. Hypotheses are presented and preliminarily tested with respect to rela~ ‘ee 
tionships between orientations to interaction and age, and between “reality-goal discrepancies” — a. 


and morale. It is concluded that (1) these pattern variables can be efficiently and reliably a 5 
measured by means of survey-type items; ond (2) the retation- 


ij 

+ 
‘ 


primary intent in this report is to framework. We will report only the most — 
| set forth a detailed account of our | Tudimentary findings, in order merely to 
F* efiorts, in a social psychological study 5 illustrate some uses to which we are putting ie, } 
a aging, to operationalize two of Talcott operations we have developed. 
five. pattern variables. We will not finally, ‘wan an assume on the reader’s part 
describe the Kansas City Study of “Adult a general familiarity with the Parsonian 
Life, except to indicate the relevance of the action scheme, although we will of course at 
pattern variables to ‘our ur general conceptual | report the refinements and modifications in 
Parson’s own definitions of the attern 
‘trom The variables that the “empirical have i im- 
City Study of Adult Life, a project financed by posed on us. 
Grant 3M-9082 from the National Institute 
Mental Health to the Committee on Human Devel- In short, our purpose here is 
opment of the University of Chicago. It is relate the ‘means s by which we 


ships with age and morale probably exist. 


the supervision of William E. Henry ae attacked ‘an. following problem: om does 


Investigator), Robert J. Havighurst, and Bernice = 
>” Neugarten. The Study Director has been Elaine a. about asking, for example, a middle- ma 


- Cumming, and the Field Director, Lois R. Dean. = aged, Midwestern, lower midd middle class house- on } 
- Some of the material contained in this paper ap- wife, with rural origins, average intelligence, ei, 
peared previously in “Interaction Style and Success gnd an eighth grade education, whether her a 
in Aging,” a report prepared by the author, wile pintaton to interaction ‘with others are 
a member of the field research staff, for the Fifty a 
; primarily affective or or affectively neutral, and 


_ third Annual Meeting of the American Sociological 
Association, Seattle, Washington, August, Call whether her role behavior tends on the whole 
4 
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THE PATTERN VARIABLES: ‘EMPIRICAL OPERATIONS 


a toward diffuseness or specificity? about: social- psychological 
We have not met with unqualified success, any, occur during the process of “normal” 
nor do we consider our work by any means — aging that can be directly attributed to age oi 
complete. There remain, for one thing, the change alone, rather than to such age- ge-related 
_ other three pattern variables, although the but peripheral variables as, say, reduced Me 
two we have used are most relevant to our economic circumstances, a 
; present purposes. And, as will become clear, loss of children from the home. —— 
we are faced with nagging questions of 4 we are addressing ourselves to two eral 
a validity, and of the extent to which we can (1) What, in fact, is aging, in social- psy 
_ safely compare questionnaire items based on ’ poste terms? and (2) How well or i 
concrete interactions with items based on poorly do different people cope with ~ 
rewards phase of the life span, and what accounts for 
Nevertheless, we believe that we now have variations in the ability to ¢ cope? Since ours 
in hand some easily administered operations is a pilot study, we are chiefly concerned - Ae 
_ that enable us tentatively to measure three with producing reasonably well documented & 
- aspects of a person’s orientations to inter- hypotheses, not conclusive and definitive 
2%, Fe action as expressed in terms of the pattern findings. It is, therefore, as hypotheses that - 
, oe _ variables. These are (a) his “actual” orienta- the actual content we report here should be a 
uated summary of his principal roles and In pursuit of hypotheses, then, we have 
their accompanying orientations;+ (b) his employed a longitudinal research design 
“self-image”: a subjective statement of his whereby, since 1956, we have observed a 
principal and accompanying orienta- panel of some 140 residents of Kansas City 
tions; and (c) his “approved” orientations: . in transit from middle to old age. Their ages 
_ @ subjective statement of the roles and at selection ranged from 49 to 69. Since 
orientations he values most highly. Measures “normal” aging is the focus, our panel mem- 
for — still a fourth ; aspect —“cathected” — bern are working and middle class. The — 
orientations | that derive from that cluster t bottom and top of the class structure were | 
of human motivations variously called sheared off at the outset. They are ambula- 
“needs,” “impulses,” o “desires”—are still tory and self-sufficient, not institutionalized, — 
in the earliest stages development, and indigent, or or severely handicapped eithe 
will il not be parted physically or mentally. To this basic study 
man. panel we have since added a group ( 
PATTERN VARIABLES AND after called the “quasi- -panel’ ’) of similarly 
a healthy and ambulatory people in their 
, 8 Our mandate in the Kansas City Study of trast the terminal and the transitional age 
Adult Life bad to periods. We have “observed” our more than 
measure takes account also of an element ‘respondents by _ Means primarily, of 
of perception, since it includes the classifier’s judg- periodic questionnaire-type interviewing. At — 
{4 ment of the constructions a given respondent places — this writing all have been interviewed at least © 
on the roles he performs. Although these usually twice, the regular panel members four times. 
- conform to commonly accepted role definitions (e.g., ie ig Quite early in the research , by contrasting 


most work roles are described as specific and neutral, 
most kinship and family roles as diffuse and affec- = 80-year olds with our middle- aged panel 


tive, etc.), they are sometimes idiosyncratic, as with 
the cab driver who plays his occupational role not of “disengagement” as the major r social- 
as specific and neutral, but as specific and affective, ee psychological dimension along which change ~ 
emphasizing “the different people I meet and the in the latter part of the life span_ occurs. We 


stories they tell”; or the housewife-mother “ot 
sees her diffuse and affective obligations as have elaborated this concept in detail else- 


4 
of specific and neutral tasks. We elected, where,” but to summarize ze briefly: by “ “dis- 


in other words, not to make classifications in exclu- wit 
sive accordance with our own definitions of role Elaine Cumming, Lois R. Dean, David Ss. 
: td requirements, but rather to permit the respondent’s Newell, and Isabel McCaffrey, “ Disengagement—A 
 decctigtions of his roles to influence our evaluation — — Theory of Aging,” Sociometry, 23 —T 
of his orientations to interaction. 1960), p pp. 23-35. 


( 
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When the two pattern 
‘become extricated with | age from combined, four orientation-to-interaction 
close , obligatory interactions of middle life. typologies emerge: diffuse- affective, diffuse- q 


Pe 
rewards 


(3) a shift i in orientation to social inter- ‘Diffuse- affective interactions the 
action. The end product is the relatively expectation of potentially unlimited mutual 
isolated (though not necessarily “Jonely”), obligation: and affection. The actor views 
| comparatively carefree, somewhat eccentric these interactions as permanent, and engages 
2 = exceedingly egocentric old person, a in them for their own sake. The anticipated we 
figure in American society. relational reward is love,* defined as uncon- 
It is with the third concomitant orienta- ditional acceptance; and the flavor, or tone, 
~ tion to interaction, that we are concerned is warmth, homeyness, “togetherness” in in - 
here, since we elected to “express this uncorrupted sense of that word. 
7 variable in terms of the two pattern variables 2. Diffuse-neutral interactions carry, ae 
_ Parsons posits as principally concerned on expectation of potentially unlimited mutual ae 
_ the actor’s motivations in interactive situa-— - ‘obligation, but no expectation of mutual 
tions. These are (1) Affectivity-Affective affection. They are perceived as occurring a 
—_ Neutrality, and (2) Diffuseness- Specificity, ‘not for their own sake, but in ‘pursuit of a 
which Parsons defines as follows: apart from the interactions themselves. 
- (1) Affectivity-A fective Neutrality. Af- In contrast to the family or close friendship 
fective interactions carry “the role expecta- of diffuse- affective interactions, 
P, = tion that the incumbent of the role n may diffuse-neutrality is perhaps best typified by 
_ freely express certain affective reactions to the interactions between clergymen and 
_ objects in the situation and need not attempt parishioner, teacher and pupil, or among - 
— to control them in the interests of discipline fellow 1 members of such goal-directed col- aay 
...” In affectively neutral interactions, the lectivities: unions, charities, fraternal 
— is that the actor “should restrain orders, and the like. T he anticipated r reward E 
any” impulse es to certain affective expres- is esteem, and the tone is moral and ‘evalua- a 
14 


a 


Difuseness Specificity. In diffuse in- 3. Specific-affective interactions carry the 
_ teractions, the expectation is that the actor - expectation of short- -run affective gratifica- 


Sa accept any potential significance of a 
_ social object, including obligation to it, which | 
is compatible with his other interests and 
; a obligations, and that he will give priority to. 


defined ‘mutual obligation. to 

_ diffuse interactions, where obligation attaches 

to the relationship itself, , the specific inter- 

action attaches ‘obligation to the | context of 

the relationship. The specific- affective inter- 
action may be intimate, but it does not 

the anticipated reward, as contrasted to the Bs 


this expectation over any disposition | to > con- 3 
fine the role orientation to a “specific ra range 
of significance of the object.” Specificity is ; 
se 
the reverse: the expectation that the actor — a 
a will be oriented to the social object only gq 


hi tely defi f if- 
within in a concrete y efined ‘Tange or signi! diffuse rewards of love and « esteem, 1, is is” 
icance, and will give priority to this expecta-_ ‘the 
tion ov over any disposition to push the inter- me or 
action beyond this limited ange e situation. The flavor of the specific- 


q 
: = 8 Talcott Parsons and Edw A. Shils, editors,  *See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe, 


Toward a General of Action, The Free Press, 1951, pp. 128-133, 
_ exposition of the relational rewards paradigm. 


g phenomenon, and see as its major con- ipated relatio 

| comitants (1) a reduction in amount, variety, with Parsons 

intensity of social interactions; (2) above definitions as a point of departure, we 

release, therefore, from many of the norma- developed the following empirical descrip- 

| 

a 
| 

| 


_ THE PATTERN VARI ABLES: EMPIRICAL OPERATIONS | ie 


“affective interaction is spontaneous that our respondents could we 


affective, but fleeting; and for our purposes, empirically according to the primary orienta- 
we have included in this is category the myriad tions they characteristically display in their — 
vicarious or pseudo-interactions with person- daily interactions, classifications that would 
a person’ s roles, plus his motivational set’ a 
4. ‘Specific- -neutral carry toward those roles. Having developed sucha 
expectation of adequate mutual performance measure, we would then use it as a partial 
toward a goal apart from the interaction test of th the disengagement hypothesis. 
C itself. As in the specific-affective interaction, oly As a first step, a a staff member closely = 
: : obligation | attaches to the context of the familiar with a small group of panel mem- FS : 
interaction, and the range is limited and bers she had interviewed 
clearly defined. But unlike the specific- -affec- = sionistically classified each of these respond- 
tive interaction, no emotional gratification ents on his “actual” orientations to inter- 
is necessarily involved. These are the inter- action. Two orientations were assigned ¢ each 
' _actions of work and the market place, the ~ respondent, since it was s soon apparent that 
“good day’s work for a good day’s pay.” . i everyone at some time or another f 
The anticipated reward is approval, and the interacts diffusely and specifically, affectively 
flavor is ‘efficient, businesslike. and -neutrally. But it seem reasonable, 
In short: affective interactions are ends i in empirically, to assign — each person two, 
themselves; ‘neutral interactions are means - orientations, a primary and a secondary, 
to other ends. Diffuse interactions carry into which most of his daily interactions 
obligations that are potentially. unlimited, would fit. The staff member making these 
loosely defined, and and relational ; “specific inter- initial classifications based her impressions 
actions, if they | carry any, carry obligations on data contained in three panel-wide « ques- 
that are limited, relatively clearly defined, tionnaires, in the intensive interviews, and 
and contextual. None of the four types can 4 in her observations of the interaction ja 
fou und in pure form, “empirically. ‘There q the -Tespondent displayed in the interview 
may be many specific acts between persons situation itself. 


— 


having diffuse relationships, and many 70 year old } Mr. B, for example, 
specific relationships hover constantly on showed a keen cognitive interest in the pur- 
_ the edge of diffuseness, but never become d poses and methods of our study, and in the 
defined as diffuse. Similarly, the closely knit interview situation endeavored to | convey 
family circle has moments of neutrality, and . that he was himself an eminently suitable 


the assembly line worker may often crack — . respondent by reason of his status and 2g 


a jokes with the boss. But by combining the - achievements in life. He also had a good 


3 
notions of range, purpose, nature of obliga- time being interviewed, and was enthusiastic _ 4 
tion, affective tone, and anticipated reward, — in his responses. An examination of the sur- 4 
we van at least Tow shly typify people ii in ac- - vey data revealed that a large number of © % 
cordance with one or another of these four Mr. B s interactions occur in organizational 
orientations. wal of contexts: He is a pillar of his church and the 


with respect to the prime mover in a men’s club associated with 


rm | the church. 1. Mr. B is also an amateur rose 
: grower, , reads romantic poetry, and watches . 
advancing age, and that this shift would be television regularly. He is a family man, but 
away from disciplined, cognitive orientations is children have since established 
toward the expressive and gratificatory ones; » homes of ‘their ‘own, and Mr. and Mrs. B 
away from the orientations: carrying long-— See them only once or twice a month. In 
4 term obligations to those in which obligations - dition, Mr. B is retired, so that the > world of of 7 
are either absent or limited.5 We believed workisnolongerhiss |§ 


We developed a number of concrete hypotheses 


% sround this general prediction, but we oversimplify — 


assified 
| 
&§ 
| | 
tmz: 
— 
J 
J 
= 
| 
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le te marked contrast to Mr. B is Mrs. W, i Saturday afternoons, and watching televi 
is bound up in her home, her | husband pattern variable terms, then, Mr. B is 
her - sister, and her many | “do-it- yourself” . ac- aman for whom diffuseness is largely neutral, 
tivities about the house and yard. Mrs. Ww specificity largely affective. 
q and cher husband are their own painters, » dec- nance in his life of church activities, rose- he 
orators, ‘upholsterers, electricians, s, plumbers, rf growing, television, and romantic poets, plus 
and gardeners. They work together at these the moral and evaluative tone of his utter- = . 
tasks, and s spend their leisure hours ¢ together ances, led us to classify him as a diffuse. = 
listening to the radio or playing cards with rt neutral interactor with a specific-afi Pol 
a small group of old, close friends. Mrs. W secondary orientation. Mrs. V ’s preoccupa- 
_ sees her sister every day and is in frequent . with home, family, and household tasks 
contact with her grown son and his family ‘gives her a ‘diffuse-affective primacy, 
U _ by letter or telephone. Although Mrs. W is 
active in in her church, these interactions ton 
to her ar an extension of her home and family "poses and his antiques, is -afiective in fis. 
pattern, and lack the moral and evaluative primary orientation, while his detached a 
tone « of Mr. B ’s ¢ church participation. — concern for the family tie gives him a diffuse- ee | 
~ larly, ‘Mrs. W’s socializing takes place i in the — neutral : secondary orientation. . Mr. S, of the © 
home and family context, and she has few shoelaces and razor blades, is almost | exclu- aa 
social activities that do not include 1b her specific and neutral, with a trace of 
Still another type is Mr. F, a healer in ings, his movies, and his television shows. een 
= his early fifties, who lives with his unmarried _ Having made several impressionistic clas- _ 
sister in an -elega ntly old- -fashioned apart- that teu and having reassured ourselves 


ment crammed with antiques and tropical that it could be done, our next step was to. ; 

_ plants. Mr. F is a music, art, and theatre try to render our classifications more objec- ie 
lover, a voracious reader of romantic fiction tive. We therefore pulled from the three = 
(he favors Balzac), an enthusiastic antique vey questionnaires then completed those — 
fancier, a grower of roses and exotic potted — items that, when taken together, provided — — 
plants, and a skilled devotee of Kingsley _ us with the clearest overall picture of the 
Double Crostics. has relatively few Tespondent’ s daily interactions. ‘This pro- 

y friends, and those he has appear to have cedure yielded 23 items that told us how 
quite specific functions; — they are shared-— often the respondent engaged in what kinds 
interest friends, not close, intimate ones. Mr. m2 interactions. We then began tediously to 
F ‘is also devoted to to his family, an old and Classify our “respondents, soon m found 
prominent one from another ‘city, but his that in fact our instrument was more than 
interactions with them, including the sister twice as long as it needed to be. In addition, a 
with whom he lives, appear essentially 1 ao it contained items too dependent on the sub- ‘. 

‘tral: he is concerned not with Togetherness a awe of the staff member a 

an but with Holding Up the Side. He works s at 

¥y _ a routine ne and solitary | job, so that his ge 

= actions at his office are few. 

And finally, ‘there is Mr. S,a 
‘Fazor b blade peddler of 61, who lives alone i in 


lone items in the series to eleven. Then, enou; 
tiny house with a pot- -bellied stove, and 


2 time having elapsed for forgetfulness to set hg 
_ whose only flesh and blood interactions oc- in, our staff member reclassified a ‘random : 
i cur in the course of k's daily work. He has ‘thirty cases on the basis of the new short 7 


ae) immediate family and no close friends. Is. forms, and we compared these with her origi- = 


y His only ‘ “social life” is essentially vicarious, nal long- form classifications. We found the : 
€) e consisting of wandering about among the short form quite reliable, on this test- “retest a 


downtown crowds, going to the movies on _ trial: only 7 per cent of the two sets of clas. a i eg 


‘ 
Ey, 
‘ 
| 
| 
— 
: | 
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= 
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sifications were disjunctive, 


73 per cent showed exact agreement, with 20 


For primary orientation only, the score was 


agreement, and 17 per cent partial agree- ‘ 


per cent partial agreement—e.g., , either er pri- * I'd like to ask a little about your ;neigh- 


mary or secondary orientation was the same 
in both cases. Next, we gave a new and “un- ie 
How have you lived in this eighbor- 
of instruction in ‘the Parsons pattern vari- hood? = 


ables, following which she classified the same bop 11. About how many people do you see and “"y 
random thirty cases, using the short form. __talk to a typical w week? Who 
Once ag again, this instrument showed gratify-— they?” 

ing reliability: only 10 per cent of the two +e hould illus- 
sets of classifications were entirely disjunc- bi A few v very general findings should i wll 


and 17 per cent showed partial agreement. = ins 


- orientations” variable to age, we find, as the 
disengagement theory led us to predict, that 
much better: 6 per cent disjunctive, 77 exact 4 highly dramatic shift from a primarily neu- a 


tral to a primarily affective orientation oc- 


to interaction that is short, easily 


At this writing, then, we have, we believe, a 


a reliable instrument for ‘measuring “actual” Taste 1. ‘Ace xp PRIMARY ORIENTATION 70 INTER- 
@ 


Who else lives here with you? 


Orientat 


88% 


Could you tell me more about 3 your (143 Gon 


work, what your position is, whom tall We find no commensurate shift toward © 


§. What do you usually do on week on . either a specific or a diffuse p primacy; but the 
with age in affective orientations — 


6. How often do you attend church? Do you holds true for both primarily specific and 
belong to any committees, Primarily diffuse interactors. As anticipated, 


teach nd hool, 
the modal orientation to interaction for re- 


Do you belong to any groups, clubs, or : spondents under > 70 is apeciie and neutral, 
"associations, or anything like that? (What for ‘Tespondents over” 70, specific ar and 
are they? How often do you attend meet- affective. dar 
ings? What usually goes on at the meet- q 

ings? Are you an officer in any of th these a Because of the all-pervasiveness of work 

organizations?) among our middle- -aged respondents, we 
8 Could you tell me what relatives, other naturally feared that the variable we ‘hoped — 


than the ones who live here with you, 
feel closest to, and how often you > role | might be nothing m¢ 


How many people that you know do cs on one set of roles | only, 1 namely, employ- 7 
matters with? (How often do you get 7 Thus a ‘our analysis has been almost nora 


like to know exactly what you do at 


with any of these close friends? to the primary orientation of respondents. 


We have done very little with the d —- 
y i secondary orienta- 
 ®As presented here, these items are slightly modal secondary orientation appears to be the 


paraphrased and the probe lines for interviewers .- and affective for both age groups, declining a 


eliminated, since we e wish convey the general 


— 

q 
— 

4 

a 


ment versus non- employ ment. ‘With some wi 
trepidation, othesis, as neutral and cognitive, more affective and 


6% 


4 Quite clearly, work roles loom very promi- — e THE PATTERN VARIABLES eS AND “MORALE” 
nent in the variables our instrument meas- “4 

: ures. Neutral orientations are ‘maximal in 

middle- aged employed persons, affective ori- 


entations ‘maximal i in ry non-employed per- 


_ ing degrees of “success in aging,” and it was 

and unemployed, the old evidently perform — therefore necessary for us to define and meas- 
more roles requiring affective ure “success.” One factor in the 
_and the middle-aged perform more roles re- | we are working out is the individual respond- a 

quiring neutral orientations. Further, among ent’s subjective sense of well-being. It is this 

_unemploy ed specific interactors only—people factor, for which we have developed a four- 


the old are far more likely than the middle- 
to perform roles for which the 
_Tather than 
appropriate: 


is ‘not, “like many morale or satisfaction meas-_ 


Not Employed ___NotEmployed _ Among our hypotheses with respect to this 

"Orientation Panel Panel Quasi-panel morale measure is one that concerns orienta- __ 

tions to interaction as expressed in pattern 
Neutral primacy 45% 4% variable terms. We predicted that a discrep- 

ancy between the relational goals a person 
100% (31) (80) seeks or values and the relational realities of 


his everyday life would be associated with 
ee Se low morale. But to test this hypothesis, we 
We do not, of course, regard these Tesults 


thi b needed at least three measures: (1) an ob- 
as sugges only ecause jective measure of relational realities, which 


of th the tiny numbers of so 1 which hag are we had in “actual orientations to interaction” 

forced to base some of our statements. Never- described above; (2) a subjective measure 
theless, such evidence as we have encourages of relational realities, , since we thought it 

us to believe that our instrument for measur- - likely that where there was disjunction, the 


cad 
ing actual orientations to int interaction does i M- subjective view of self-as- -interactor would 
_ deed constitute a role summary with accom- pe more important than | the objective for 
panying orientations, and is not merely ai an 

exalted method for separating the employed _ * Elaine Cumming, Lois R David S. 


_ Newell, ‘ “What Is Morale? A Case History of a 
from the unemployed. If this is so, it seems Validity — 17 (Sum- 
ons 


clear thet roles and the orientations Oat go 1958), pp. 3 


orale. Although the you of this 


bid = whose lives work does not figure at all— -F = index, that we are presently calling = 


* 


7 


=> 


— 
af 
— 
— 
our study design requires us to evaluate vary-_ 
if 
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THE PATTERN VARIABLES: EMPIRICAL OPERAT IONS — 
aa es of morale; (3) a measure of rela- own “actual” orientations | to interaction, and 
tional goals. the orientations he values most for him- 

We: to attack first the problem of and ofte 


loosely as those orientations to interaction are types of we 
person: appeared to “prefer” or find “most see around us in our daily lives. Look — 
1 congenial,” irrespective of his heavily rc role these descriptions over carefully, then 


determined “actual” orientations. Accord-— tell me which two of these descriptions 
you think resemble you most, as you 


ingly, we again. ‘combed the questionnaires actually are. First, tell me the one you~ 
for items bearing on this variable, and resembles you most, then the one 
with on the basis of which that resembles second most: 
one staff member. classified the panel, assign- __ (a) A person who is esteemed by others, 


q _ and takes a continuous interest in 7 
ing both a primary and a ‘secondary ‘ ‘pre- human welfare in general. (Diffuse- 


ferred” orientation. However, it quickly 
came apparent, particularly when we ran .  (b) A person who is enjoyed by others, 
reliability check, that this measure would and takes his joys and sorrows as 


have to be abandoned.® The reasons for its Afective) day 


failure seemed to be these: (c) A person who is others, 
Most of the items s produced responses _ takes a continuous interest in the 
mixed what appeared to be cathected ted to him, (Ditfuse-Affe - 

” ‘ 1 ective) ‘ 
nitive or moral value positions, and we felt baw adie others, and attends to his affairs 
_ inadequate to decide which the respondent — ow hou conscientiously from day to day. 

could be said to “prefer.” For example, 4 
item, “W hat would you you say is the nicest —1- -A. Now go back over the four ehundliis 
- thing that has happened to you in the past “aT and tell me which two (first choice a 
six months?” would give us something like, — second choice) you would angel, like to 


I had a party on my birthday and got vist 
lots of gifts and cards! But I guess I’d have =... | Here is another list of four types | e 


a _ people. Of these four, which type do 
to being elected of (organiza- you most prefer to have as friends? 

“sf tion) was the nicest thing > Does this re- a wr do most? 

spondent prefer” specific or dif-— a) People who completely accept you 
Many of the items seemed ay 


> 


distribution of primary ‘ “preferred” vofene 


do the same. (SN) fap 
tions revealed a panel overwhelmingly la ry (c) People who try to improve them- 


voted to the pursuit of fun and games (spe- selves, and have definite ideals and ys 
 cific-affective) which from other evidence, ~ 


all including interviewer evaluations, we knew ; ia (d) People who are friendly and lively, 
as simply not so. enjoy getting together to talk talk 


= 


Since we were about to enter the field with = or to socialize. (SA) 
questionnaire ‘step w: wes W hich of the following kinds of people 


experiment with new items which we wrote 10 The reader will note that in items, 
with _ the pattern variables Specifically “friend,” “neighbor,” etc., are described as 


‘mind. Combining the concepts of social role - rather than objects, using the pattern variables 


Parsons posits as characterizing the actor. In con- 
predominance and t relational rewards, we de- P h h 8 
_ nection with another area of analysis, work is cur-_ 


vised the | following items, designed to vo is _ rently in progress on items treating alter as object, — 
respondent's view of his using the pattern variables appropriate to that 
designation. Here, however, we are concerned with 

etails this defunct measure, “rewards of the actor, since we are measuring 

‘reliability data, were presented in a paper by _ self-self discrepancy. Thus, the most important item 
= Cumming and Newell read » 1958 to the is No. 1, the others being intended to serve mainly — 


a projective fun function, for our present Purposes. 
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do you 1 most prefer to have around you  digm words, and check | this, we asked 
in you daily work? Which do you like small but representative group of ‘panel mem- 


People enjoy. bers to define these words for us, some weeks 


able to work with. (SA) after they had been interviewed with the 


} 


(b) People you can cooperate with to item itself. They showed comprehension and 


of definitions from one respondent t being 
jobs or tasks properly, as they should Esteem. “Somebody you think is right 
done. (SN) about at the top. You don’t have to be 
(d) you have known and trusted friendly, not personal—you just think 
a a long time and feel highly of them.” 
Working» with. (DA) (b) Enjoyment. “You're happy to see them. 
4. Which of the following kinds of pleasure to be with, sorta 
you most prefer to have around you able.” 
y 
neighbors? Which do you like next Love. 
best? an thei You like to be with them. When 
(a) Neighbors you feel familiar and love a person, you'd just do anything 
comfortable with and can treat like on for two 
people have to have for each other— 
(b) Neighbors who go about their busi- “RA you don’t love a person if he don’t love a 
ness and live their own lives, leaving tana you. I don’t love many people. You can a 
free to do the same. (SN) like and esteem ’em and enjoy ‘em, 
Neighbors you can work with to s not many you'd do anything 
puttin of the neighborhood as a _ (d) Approval. “Someone that they don’t do 
anything I wouldn’t do. You approve of 
(d) Neighbors who are friendly and someone that does and acts like do 
able, and pleasant to pass the time Sort of a right and wrong.” 
e now had at least first approximations 
‘ ‘Which. of the following kinds of people — of the th ded to test th 4 
do you most prefer to have around you We 
during your leisure hours? Which do you Telationshiy between reality-goal /discrepan- 
bon cies and morale. The first, an external judg- 
OE together ment, was as objective as we could make it 
Re and talking or socializing for a few 


(SA) and quite reliable as between judges. ‘The 


People in groups or organizations second and third being self- -statements, the 
_ (including church) that work to pro- question of objectivity does not arise; and f 
mote we _welfare, material or t since, at this writing, we have no test- — 4 
data, we can say nothing about the reliability 


] Pp h 


odd jobs and tasks that need to be | for continuing to regard these measures as_ 
done. (SN) approximations. As to their validity, 
render a verdict. Lacking that, we can an only 


i” As it turned out, we were able to incor- — tions and elaborations have remained reason- 
porate only the first item in our fourth ques- ably faithful to the original concepts. 
4 tionnaire. It i t is a two-part item, and we have 4 _ The table below shows the ‘comparative 
classified responses under the headings “ “Self- <istribution for the three measures in both 
Image” and “Approved Orientations,” bas- the panel and quasi-panel. 
ing these « designations on the assumption that _ Since discrepancies do appear in this com-— 
Tespondents are answering in terms of value parative distribution,’ our next step was 
positions, rather than relatively non- -cognitive See for scoring each respondent 
desires or impulses. There was, course, 


a 


improve the quality and standards high agreement as to meaning, the following 


= 


| 
= 
| } 
2 
— i 
J 
— — 
@ 
spondents comprehended the rewards-para- is a marked disjunction between actual orientation _ 


VARIABLES: "EMPIRICAL OPERATIONS Wie 
"Paste 4, Ace anp Prowary Orientations (AcTuAL, APPROVED) 


3% 


on the three possible types of discrepancy: weight to the primary than to the | secondary — a 
Discrepancy A (actual vs. self-image) ; Dis- orientation.” 4 
crepancy B (actual vs. approved) ; and Dis- 7 ‘We were at last in a position to test the 
crepancy C (self-image vs. approved). In- hypothesized relationship between relational 
cluding both primary ¢ and secondary orienta- ‘ reality—trelational goal discrepancies and a 
% tions | in ‘our system, we developed a score morale as measured by our index. Table 5 
that ranges from 0 to gives greater is the result: 


(More  High(18) = Low (83) High (24) Low 


Higher 4790 


_ * Because our case base is small, we dichotomized these scores, at the point at which the population — 
“divided itself” on a in relation to other variables, designating scores of O-2 as “lower,” and 


and self-image, a disjunction that we cannot ratings of the relational rewards respondents seem 
interpret conclusively at present. However, we have’ to seek in the interview situation, which we hope 
speculated that the explanation may lie principally ; may give us objective value classifications for com- — 
in our attempt to reconcile classifications based on parison with the self-statements. oo. yeaa 
dete, or specific role performances (the objec- +  *h computing the discrepancy score, we assign © 
_ tive measure) with classifications based largely on :: two points for each discrepant variable in the 
values and general role constellations (the self- primary orientation, one point for each discrepant 

_ Statements). In middle age, roles and values tend — variable in the ‘secondary orientation, then sum the 

: to be synonymous, and thus no major actual vs. two- sub- scores for our total. For example, S 
self- image disjunctions appear among our panel respondent whose objectively rated orientation is 
members. But in old age, roles change drastically, SN-SA, but whose self-image is DA- -SN, would =, 

_ while the old values appear to persist (although score “5” on Discrepancy A. One exception is made, 

- Table 4 does show for the quasi-panel some retreat 7 in the case of a simple reversal of orientations, to ‘ 
from the SN self-image and some rise in the SA which we arbitrarily assign a score of “1,” on the © 
self-image). What seems needed are two sets of grounds that such a discrepancy is not qualitatively 

_ three measures which will separate specific roles a serious one. For a principal role in the develop- 
aK from role constellations and rewards. We have, in is ment of this scoring system, we are indebted to 
a - fact, devised a list of concrete activities, classifiable James A. Davis, National Opinion Research — * an 


in pattern variable terms, on which we can obtain Chicago, 


self-ratings for comparison with the objective ut 18 At least two observations should be made about 


Specific role Classifications. And we have interviewer this table: (a) It does not inchede our over-80- 


a 
‘ 
— 
* 
4 
x 
— 
4 
! 


this report to dwell on findings and their in- _ for at least two reasons. First, our case base — 
-terpretations. But to summarize Table 5 very is pitifully small, in many instances. Second, 

briefly: Among the | middle- -aged, a strong . we have had perforce to test hypotheses on 


Telationship does to exist between re- the same Population that engendered ‘them. 
_ lational realities, both “real” and perceived, _ But ours is a pilot study, whose major ‘objec- 


relational goals or values. predicted, tives are to formulate hypotheses and develop 
ig operations for testing them on large popula- 


-—tikely than respondents with lower morale to “— tions. It has been the main p paspese this 
_ paper to report progress on three such opera-— 


_ show a low discrep —~ between goals and _ tions and to suggest some of their uses; it 


realities. But no such relationship appears has not purpose to state definitive 


= the older population. We suggest that this , oe about the social psychology of © 
cern in this age ‘group with interactions 


these orientations shift with age ‘from neu- 

 conctustons and cognitive to an affective and appre- 

First, a note of caution: “findings” ‘we tween relational realities and relational goals, 

have reported in the five statistical tables as summarized by the pattern variables, are 

associated for our middle- aged people with 


index data for oan “) Although a major case- cies are not related to pet for our older 


base disproportion results in the middle-aged group, ‘ 5 
we have combined the “medium” and “low” morale i people, . result which we tentatively inter- 


because they behave on this 4 of ret as for the 


ye 


" 


4 
support the disengasement theorv of aging leac of the ern_variables can _h 
| 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE FACTORS INFLU 


-ENCING MARRIED WOMEN’S ACTUAL 


OR PLANNED WORK ATIO} The principal hiypotheuss were: 
3 ged . A woman will perform or plan to perform 7 


both the traditional and career, or in the 
Paterson State companionship a nd career roles, when her hus- 
has been written by both laymen and 
scientists about a conflict of women’s The performance of married women w with 
glee in American culture. ‘It is here proposed children in the labor force or the planning to — 
ay that a more fruitful avenue of analysis is -— perform in the labor force will occur when em- | 
- that considers the factors which permit a satis- z ployment for which the woman is qualified is. 
3. The higher the socio-economic tenet 
pt of the family, the more likely the married woman a . 
to discover the factors that are related to actual with children is to “choose” to pe erform 
planned participation of married women with |abor force. 
_ children in the labor force. All hypotheses tested a A woman will perform | or plan to perform 
within the framework of the study's orien- the career role as well as the traditional (house- Z 
_ tation of a workable arrangement being estab- _ wife and mother) role or companionship role 
lished between performance in the labor force when she has achieved a “high” educational — 
_ and performance as a housewife and mother. _|evel,3 or has had “specialized” training te 


Certain factors seemed to be either favorable ‘a 5. The performance of married women with — 


_ or unfavorable, that is, seemed to either inhibit —= in the labor force or the planning to i 


; or encourage women to enter the occupational perform in the labor force, will “occur when 
sphere The following specific factors included women have husbands who accept an obligation 
_ in the study were mentioned by the respondents for helping with the care of children and with 

1 _ Educational background of the wife . The performance of married women with 
2. Specialized training received by the wife? ie ‘alte in the labor force or the planning to — 
3. Attitudes of the husband toward the oa a perform in the labor force will occur if these 


Husband’s help with child care — that required “high” educational 
§. Husband’s help with achievement or "Specialized training. 
6. Ages of the children Married women with children will perform 


7. Wife’s work experience before 
8. Wife's previous occupation the labor force or plan to participate in the 


9, Availability of employment Teas 
10. Debts of the family unit = = 
The family’s to ‘purchase big items 8. Women with children 


labor force or will plan to participate in 
eds ~ economic status and the traditional or com- labor force when the family unit has debts. — 

_ panionship ? 2 attitude the women had toward See Women with children will participate or 

a ie marriage were considered acts ea plan to participate in the labor force when the ; 


family unit plans to purchase big items. 
; and guidance of Dr. Nelson N. Foote. a ane “companionship” patterns for ‘women i is the ‘sharing 
“Specialized Training” refers to educational of decisions and responsibilities associated with all 
training beyond high school and other than college — phases of married life. The Motz Role wong al Ee 
such as secretarial school, etc. 


role is not limited to activities either the traditional or role. 


CH REPORTS AND NOTES’ 
| q 
= A 
| ’ 
| 
4 
| 
4 
= 
“a 
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. An important aspect of the four years or more 


A description of the actual study is presented the figures given in the national statistics. 
average age of the working women in this 


<3 was 38.4 years is about the same 


y 


living housing developments in a suburban 
town, Livingston, New Jersey, comprised the 
sample. Sampling of this kind was considered Each in each of the was 
advantageous as: ted’ i ee and those family units not meeting the . 
1. Families with children concentrate in de- standards set for were elimi- 
2. Using a lower priced development (W) Both an interview ‘aia ‘consisting of 64 
anda development of middle-priced homes (C), items and the Motz Role Inventory® which 
(as compared to other areas in town), permitted _ a contained - items that classified the women in 
? Gate of data in relationship to the either the traditional or companionship role, 


> 


the occupational sphere. 
vs As the study developed, it became ental two who were planning to work, and cighty- a 
a ‘that both samples could be combined for analysis nine who did not plan to enter the labor force. 
. because of the small differences in relationship — = the variables were a ' in relation 
All the respondents, with the exception of one, 
homeowners. They were white, and, 50. 
cent were Protestant, 31.0 per cent were 
Catholic, ‘16.5 per cent Jewish and one half 
at one per cent Greek Orthodox. The median in 
come of husbands was $7900 per year. The ticipation ¢ or in the la 
.s eh median age of the women was thirty-six years. force, as the dependent variable. This te Fae 
i 59.3 per cent of the working women and 62 os was used as it facilitated a dichotomous analysis — : 
cent of the husbands were classified as profes- _ cand i is a direct estimate of correlation, = <a ies 
sional, technical, and managerial. One half of Tetrachoric correlation coefficient com- 
the respondents were either working or planning puted with the cosine pi formula. 
; _ to work. Because of the income distribution of ae, When 1 comparing both working aii ih y 
' sige the particular sample utilized, it was possible to women planning to enter the labor force with 
_ look at factors other than the financial that those women not planning to enter the labor — 
were the woman ’s in the force, the factors affecting the women’s partici- 


— 


income of the nade of the respondents omes climinated for interviewing purposes 


"were those inhabited by widows, widowers, divorced 
persons, families without children, unmarried indi- 
; - viduals, and those where the youngest child was over : 
"professional, technical, and kindred workers, eighteen years of age. Of the 248 homes visited in 
ol according to Census Bureau definitions of such both developments, thirty did not meet the criteria 
hl occupational categories. It is also apparent that set up for sample selection, eighteen refused to be 
although the religious distribution came close interviewed, leaving a total sample of 200 married - 
to the religious distribution of the nation, there women with children, 
__ was a slightly higher proportion of Jewish and ©The role inventory developed by A ; 
_ Catholic respondents. The proportion of married | Motz not only classified the responses of the sub- ; ‘ 
women working approximated within jects, but also revealed the consistency of responses GP 
vided a reliability check on many of the items in- 
a This classification is a snailithiniteds tie twe cate cluded in the interview schedule. For a complete 
- gories given by the United States Bureau of the Cen- description of the role inventory, see Annabelle 
sus in Census of Population, Classified Index of Oc- * Motz, “A Role Conception Inventory: A Tool for 


much higher. Also, a higher proportion of 
a ae _ husbands and working wives were classified as 


| 

— ae 

_permit the observation of factors other than The sample interviewed consisted of twenty- 

~ 

i 

“Nes. 

| 


Taste 1. CoEFFICIENTS OF (3) women to and (4) those not 
oF Facyors RELATED TO planning to work, there was a steady and marked 
AND PLANNED PARTICIPATION IN THE WORK —_— decline of those women who could be classified 
Fonce as Compansp To Not in a companionship role. These findings differ 
significantly from those reported by Motz.’ 
ran Motz reported that women who worked full _— 
j Planning tended toward conventional (traditional) con- 
Working to Work ceptions as compared to those who were em- 
Variables — Category Category part time and tended toward 
a ae The correlation (‘tet) between the companion- 
_— helps with chores! 55 _*& ship attitude and work participation was .71. 4g 
‘Husband helps with care of Considering the relationship between the hus-— 
26 band’s positive attitude and the wife working, 
"the correlation was .92, as shown in Table 
Career orientation The correlation between the companionship 
marriage ; tude and the woman planning to work was .47. 
And the correlation between the husband’ atti- 
tude and planning to work was .88. Thus, it 
Worked after marriag' 0 
High educational 56 the husband’s attitude which is the most im- 
Specialized training beyond and traditional attitudes in relationship to actual 
high schol 43 or planned work participation by married women. 
Haband occupation being my Table 3 shows this distribution of husband’s — 
professional, 1, technical or attitude toward outside employment. 
‘Managerial It is interesting to note that a high percentage 


“a ine f the wo the labor f lly th . 
Others Of the women in the labor force, especially those 
of school age employed full time, were employed in occu- 
Family debts pations classified as professional, technical, or 
Planning the managerial. All the women employed described 
TY their occupations as pleasant or very pleasant, 
Availability of work except for three respondents. These three re- 
» dents were the same respondents who stated 
tive attitude of the husband toward the wife’s x that they were working for financial reasons. 


— decision to to participate in the labor force, the occup 


They were also performing in occupations which — 

os professional, technical or managerial, _ The findings of this study tend to confirm 7 

participation in the labor force certain hypotheses which are presented in rank 


marriage, the high educational level of the wife, ~ order according to the importance of the factor: 
| the woman having received specialized train- plan to 
addition, the husband’s help with both career rol 


household chores and the care of c ildren her husband’ 


affected only the working woman’s participation. 


Table 1 presents these factors, when comparing ‘When she performed in an 


_ the categories of planned and actual work par- 4 
with the category ‘mariage which required high educational 


working. dhe ta tha When the woman continued to work after 


The scores ‘obtained for the responses to the or ee 
Motz Role Inventory were also analyzed in “When | tes achieved 


relationship to the work status categories. The or Ras had special 
scores which are presented in Table 2 indicated Se evel or has had specialized training. 


there was not only a relationship between for an obligation 
working outside of the home and being classified 6. Wh 
__ in the companionship role, but also between * en her children are of school age. 4 
the amount of time the woman was employed ~ Differential tial availability of of employment, the 
outside of the home, and the companionship : 


role. Thus, observing the four work status cate- Motz, “Conception of Marital Roles 
a gories in the following order: (1) women work- Status Group,” Marriage and Family Living, 12 


ng full time, women -time,  (Decembe » 1950 ,p.136. 
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Tanz 2. or FeMALe RESPONDENTS IN Motz Rote Inventory CLASSIFICATIONS, BY WORK 


‘Part Time toWork toWork Totals 


Full Time ‘ai 


15.6 


or {ALE RESPONDENTS IN tn Morz Rote INVENTORY BY “Worx 


ite Traditional 27. 3% 55.2% 86. 3% 


ON OF IN Mors RoLe _ CLASSIFICATIONS, By WorK 


= 
high socio-economic of the ‘In this ‘the husband’s 
‘the wife’s work experience before marriage, with child care and household chores facilitated — 

_ debts of the family unit, and plans to purchase the wife’s performance in the labor force. =. : 
big items, showed little or no relationship Nelson Foote’s 1° discussion of the change in 
planned or actual work participation. == ——‘ marriage patterns and the role of women used 

relationship to family debts and plans to the term “professionalization” to summarize the 

a purchase big items, the chain of causation and _interrelationship of variables and trends which 

the sequence of events" are important for con- _ appeared most influential in redefining a woman’s Es. 
sideration. Thus, it is suggested that debts and role in marriage. Some of the variables were: an 
plans to purchase big items were effects, not (1) the use and stabilization of real income, :: 
causes of participation in the labor force. It is (2) freer access to higher education, (3) lowered 

2 after the woman enters the cccupational sphere number of hours of the work day and work 
_ that the family is able to pay debts and > a (4) less time in conducting a a 


purchase new items. receiving the husband’s assistance, and ( 5) 
SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS © ||+-«- Women comprising the sample in this research 
were members of family units that had an in- 
- Robin Williams ® stated that there are impor- ; come which could be described as high when : 
fag _ tant pressures to preserve the traditional role — compared to the national statistics on om 
“ of women, and that some social arrangements income. Also, in uederenee to the variables ieted 
= are necessary to insure that the necessary func- _ by Foote, a large proportion of these respondents 
tiors will be performed. He listed the following © had achieved a “high” educational level. And, 
as such social arrangements: (1) extra family while not a discriminating factor, | employment 


service, rates. (3) the. nuclear which these women were qualified was avail- 


ve “ 
Work to whether the woman Considering the the ‘Sumber 


was employed in the labor force before she was 


married. 
= Robin Williams, it. a American Society, New Patterns and the Role of ey Quar- 


‘York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, p. 59. terly, 
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. DISTRIBUTION OF Hussaxo’s 
2 Part Time ‘Full Time to Work ‘to Work Totals 


ioe 


OF od OvuTsDE EMPLOYMENT, B BY Work -CaTEcoRIES— 
Cay 


i Not Planning 


only to fi full time 


employment 69. 3% 
Objects to both full and 


BY Wor ORK 


Objects only full to full 


of hewn of the work day and work week,” asked why they were or 
“less time in conducting a household . . . receiv- — _ work outside the home, some of the reasons 
: _ ing the husband’s assistance,” ¢ listed by Foote, given by the respondents, as noted in Table 4 @ 
_ the women who worked part time in this present — were: (1) outside stimulation, _ (2) additional — 
study indicated that they experienced a minimum income, (3) job offered, (4) additional income 
amount of difficulty as a result of entering the and outside stimulation, , (5) enjoyed work, and 
Mabor | force, _and the women planning to be ~ to utilize education. 


‘esse 


hold chores and child care. 

Dr. Foote, in summarizing the interrelation-_ the leaders in a new Foote also 
ship of variables which appeared most influential mentioned the changing attitude toward work- — 

in redefining women’s roles, also listed the — ing women as influencing the new role. “The | : 

_ broadening application of the career concept, and women in this study perceived the community 
a self conscious emphasis on basic or continuous attitude on the part of their neighbors toward ¢ 
personal development. It is interesting to note work participation as favorable if adequate pro- ; 


a! ij that many of the reasons given for employment _ visions were made for the care of the children. © en. 
this study can be described as part of the Process — i Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family, New York: lie 
of “continuous personal development.” | When = The Ronald Press Co., 1935, Pp. 

: 
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4. Reasons GIVEN FoR PRESENT EMPLOY- to work o outside of the home, as seen in 
MENT Given By REesponpents, BY WoRK TableS. = 
Status CATEGORIES Because of the selective nature of this sample, 
the generalizability of the analysis is limited. 
N= However, the analysis does suggest areas for ad- 
ditional research such as: (1) reasons other than 
Outside 23.2% 21.8% 11 financial which motivate a woman’s participation 
Additional income 30.7 30. in the labor force, (2) the changing attitude of 
the community toward working women and how 
outside stimulation this affects the attitude of the husband, (3) 
Enjoy occupation a time employment as facilitating performance 
Husband disabled in the dual role, and (4) the differential signifi- 
Utilize education and cance of the husband’s assistance with household 
 _training 17.4 8 chores and child care in the family unit. 
The analysis also illustrates that ‘role and 


3 this is related to La Piere’s ! 


= 


=—s += 


2 


2 emphasis role expectations can be utilized as conceptual i: 
on the status group as an important key to aie in empirical research. The roles eo women 
social organization. Specifically, control is exer- are viewed in their manifold relationship to the = 
cised cised by the group | through interdependent ac- social ‘system. m. 


5. or AGEs oF CHILDREN OF FEMALE RESPONDENTS, BY Worx STATUS CATEGORIES 


Working Work Not Planning toWork Totals 


school (49.1% 


66. 


for prestige and esteem, 


Py. To summarize, career orientation 1 138 of the 
wife and the favorable attitude of the husband 


tual or planned participation. The discussions af 
_ familial roles on a more popular level have em- 
phasized the change of the division of labor 
within the home in terms of the husband’s assist- 
ance with chores. However, this analysis sug- 


TYPES 


University of 


board members will often comment 
that an offender “follows a pattern.” By this — 


they mean that among prisoners who have com- 

& 

mitted a given type of crime, there may be 

repetition of a key personality trait, or a general 
“ikeness in the relationship to the family or 
community from which the prisoners come, or __ 


a similarity in the role they play in the society Fa dh 


gested the factor of the husband’s help with 
child care especially as it affects the wife’s par- of captives. jj 
ticipation in the labor force. the time that the writer was inter- 

In addition, children being of school age was" viewing men “within prison walls,” five pettenns 7 

a variable which affected participation in the _ 4 

labor force. The being of pee- “school The writer i is especially indebted to the follow- 

age was considered as a temporary — 


ing persons for help with this project: Santo 
factors in relationship to those v women who Camilleri, Stanford University; Clarence C. Schrag, 


| Stuart C. Dodd, and L. Wesley Wager, University 
of Washington; Donald R. Cressey, University of 
- - trol, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954. ee at Los Angeles and Edwin M. Lemert, ¥ 


Richard T. La Piere, A Theory of Social Con- 
Bes Career orientation is a phrase which sum- University of California at Davis; James D. Skaggs, 


(1) wife’s performance in an occupation before — Paroles, Olympia, and his professional staff; oad 


A. Blanchard, graduate student; and Thomas R. 
Phelps, correctional counselor, Northern Reception 


marriage, classified as professional, 
(2) high educational achievement, 


-marizes the inter- relationship of such variables as: former Chairman, Board of Prison Terms and © 4 i 


technical and 
managerial, (3) 
34 the specialized training of the wife, (4) work - - Center, Vacaville, California. The Graduate _ a 
perience after marriage, and (5) the husband’s pro- search Fund of the University of Washington gave 


q 
— 
q 
— 
— 
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seemed to emerge most frequently. Certain in the prison community. He “cons” his fellow 
es traits appeared to be associated with the con the one on 
other, to his own personai advantage. 
a forger, others with the alcoholic forger, the non- ‘The alcoholic forger. Characteristically, his par- 
violent sex offender or “rapo,” the dangerous ents raised him in such a way that he has become i 
property offender or “heavy,” and the so-called Often relatives have 4 


“ dl checks good, to save him from punishment. 
married, he leans heavily on his wife. He may 


= — is limited to four objectives: (1 ) . ~ commit no crime when he is with the wife, but if vee 
_ to list the hunches about personal and social = anything happens to separate him from her, heis 
; characteristics that, prior to statistical testing, headed for trouble. Typically, he is non-criminal — 
offender types; (2) to explain the method used 
for identifying the types and for studying the = The “rapo” usually comes from a low-standard 
record of each prisoner to determine the presence background, both economically and morally, and | ; 


or absence of the hypothesized traits; (3) to in 

; a good work record. As part o e pic ure 

ae the hunches verified and those not veri there is often an unsatisfactory sex relation with 

fied; and (4) to outline eTtain the wife, there are frequently psychological bar-— 

riers preventing contact with other mature fe- 
males, and there are children available and 


In 1957 a tentative report was made on the 
patterns exhibited by these types. The following of 
quotations from that statement® give the in- has had intercourse or has taken indecent liberties 


7. formal hunches about associated traits which with his daughters, or with any little girl for that 


“3 : ory : * t. 7 matter, is despised even more by convicts than 
this project was designed to test. Ideas that by people outside. He often turns to religion. As 


: were added after the preliminary report ‘Was a result, a major challenge to any energetic prison _ 
presented but prior to checking have been placed _ chaplain is to make the religious program so 
vital that it appeals to “self-respecting cons” as 
well as to “rapos.” Although usually classed asa 


Did The con forger. Probably this individual was 
“spoiled” in childhood by too much attention 
_ from his middle-class parents; he is always want-_ co The “heavy” has numerous contacts with other 

ing to be king. He uses techniques that involve offenders and conceives of himself as a criminal. 

: J. D., for example, admitted that he had studied 

many cases of robbery during his prior incarcera 


human relations to play the role of “politician” tion to see how he could have avoided the mis- _ 


takes made. In prison the “heavy” is likely to 
tay play the role of “right guy,” “the con’s con.” 
1 During the five years when the writer was reeards his public opinion, a parole board usually 


“i “ding,” or outcast, the “rapo” occasionally plays 
role of “square john.” 


= 


member of the Washington State Board of Prison _ regards his behavior as serious and is more prone 


_ Terms and Paroles he interviewed more than six __in his case than in that of other offender types _ 
thousand prisoners. With each of these he talked to set a long minimum sentence.) 
_ om am average of two occasions. Prior to board | The “graduate,” probably in early childhood, — 
wee at the prisons the case records of men to developed personality traits that are branded by — 


be interviewed had been carefully studied. Often in psychiatrists as “psychopathic.” By this is meant te 

addition there had been office conferences with _ inability to profit from attempts to change his 

Fe f attitudes, lack of conscience, impulsive behavior. 

' interested parties. For a description of the procedure — (He is more likely than the other types to play : 


followed by the board in conducting these inter- — jn prison the role of “outlaw” or social rebel.) 


— 
views and a statement about the factors influencing 


board decisions, see the writer’s article on “Sentenc- 
an Administrative Board,” Law and Con- SELECTING ND 


temporary Problems, 23 (Summer, 1958), pp. 477- SRATTS: tp, 
___ 2Other patterns can be identified, but the num- _To be identified as a con forger the prisoner — 
ber of prisoners involved is smaller. For example, — must have been serving time for forgery or o2 
during the two-and-a-half-year period used in this grand larceny by check and have had a similar | 
2 study, eight prisoners convicted of rape, with _ = felony or two misdemeanors for check- — ; 
_ prior record for the same behavior, showed a writing. In addition, to be classed as a con forger, 
tendency to maintain their innocence, a high propor- ‘the offender must have shown better than aver- _ 


of tis, «parental family of age ail in hs tecniques as evidenced by such 
“ini : methods as using the names of persons he knew 


ty 


— 
7 
| 
> 
| 
q 
| This preliminary paper was read at the annual bo be above question in the community, 
of the American Sociological Association ing with a check protector, persuading someone 
in Washington, D. C., August, 1957. Illustrative to co-sign the check, or cashing it in a bank 
cases have been omitted here. other reputable business house. — 


AMERICAN SOc IOLOGICAL REVIEW VIEW 
Although he « also was ‘serving ‘time for forgery Series 2 (January 1, 19: 1955, to June 30, 1956). 
or grand larceny by check, the alcoholic forger The total was 1 691. All offenders who satisfied 
_ got his name because he wrote worthless checks any of the five sets of identifying character- 
- during periods of heavy drinking. He had at least - istics were selected for special study. In addi 
one prior arrest for the same type of behavior | tion, beginning with a randomly selected num- — 
“and either one . additional arrest for drinking or - ber, every fifth inmate in Series 1 who did not — 
; there was other evidence indicating a serious qualify for selection as an offender type was 
4 _ drinking problem. To be classed as an alcoholic _ Studied as a control. Although ‘ ‘residual” i is prob- 
forger, the offender must have shown less than ably a more accurate term to describe this un- 
= skill in writing checks. For example, he typed group, it is to a certain extent a control 
did not try to imitate the signature of another and the two words will be used interchangeably. _ 
‘sh _ person, he signed his own name, or cashed his _ The same method was used in Series 2 until an 
_ checks in taverns to pay for more drinks. One 7 equal number (99) had been selected. The 
such told the board: “I got drunk and left my total number of cases chosen as examples of 
work. I kept getting drunker and drunker and : the five types in Series 1 was 147; in Series 2, 
ran out of money. I started writing checks 192.5 This accounted for 339 prisoners out of 
and dropped four altogether. 1 ,691—almost exactly one in five. The propor- 
_ The “rapo” is the non-violent sex we who tion guessed prior to checking was one in six. 
i abuses children under the age of sixteen. The - After ~ offender types and controls had been 
been carnal sy incest, or indecent liber- - mine the frequency with which any of the 
ties. One conviction of this type was enough, characteristics assumed to be present were actu- 
but there should be no record of any 0 other type ally present. Methods used by the chief research 
The “heavy,’ an epithet used by the police offender type and recording associated character- 
for a dangerous semi-professional, was identified istics were independently checked by a second 
as the property offender, older than twenty-five, — 5 assistant. Out of the discussions arising from 
whose crimes were characterized by a willing- — using this second investigator, earmarks for de- 
ness to use force, as in armed robbery, or in termining the presence or absence of various 
burglary when the offender carries a deadly traits were made precise enough so that the two 


= ‘weapon or assaults a person. All prior felonies : assistants were able to get similar results. From 
— 


—and at least one prior was required to count then on, however, most of the work was done | 
him a “heavy”—were of the same nature. ‘There _ by the chief assistant. 
was no forgery in the record. we For each of the prisoners included, the profes- 
_ The “graduate” was also a property offender r sional staff of the reception and guidance unit , 
_ with no forgery in his record. Since some e at the reformatory or the penitentiary had pre- _ 
“heavies” had a similar juvenile record, the pared a detailed admission summary. In addition, 
- “graduate” was arbitrarily defined as twenty- the board file included a statement by the prose- 7 
_ five or younger. He had at least two prior — cuting attorney, sometimes one by the defense 
_mitments to juvenile institutions or one prior lawyer, an occasional confession or other docu- 
commitment of this kind and at least two addi- ment provided by. a law- enforcement officer, — 
; e arrests while a juvenile. (This is what — letters from relatives and friends, and the so- 
. _ gave rise to the epithet, “graduate.”) He had called “F.B.I.” or official record of arrests and 
run away from home or was a truant from school commitments. In spite of this rather complete Ee 
_ before he was sixteen. He came from an unhappy case file, certain items, such as conception of _ 
- parental home as evidenced by specific reports, self as a criminal (by the con forger and the __ 
desertion of one or both natural parents, divorce, “heavy”) or the presence of psychological bar- 
= need for placement in a foster home. riers preventing contact with mature females 
* __ In the search for offender types two series of _ other than wife (for the “rapo”) were no act avail- 
sentence cases from the confidential files of the 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles in Olympia 
me examined. Eliminating female admission The me The median chronological age for cach offender 


60) type in the two series combined was: for the con — 
cases (about 60) and records that were not Mi forger, 39; for the alcoholic forger, 37; for the — 


wl _ available,* there were 654 individuals in Series ““rapo,” 41; for the “heavy,” 33; for the “graduate,” 4 
a ’ 
S (July 1. 1, , 1956, to June 30, Loge ) and 1, 1,037 in 29; and for the control, 26. As to race, the “rapos” 
and the “graduates” were similar to the residual 
4 These se cases—S2 in Series 1 and 148 in Series 2 which was 8 per cent Negro and 4 per cert 


State Hospital. "Ordinarily, in instance alcoholic forger), and one every four “hea 


admission summaries had not been made, a 
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RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 

= point was either revealed in his own statement 

i about his crime or had been reported, sometimes 
(con forger), “parents or other relatives made with tears, to a member of the professional staff. - 


good for bum checks” (alcoholic forger), OF 4 prisoner was listed as playing the role of “ding” 

. * i ‘degree of identification with religious activities if study of his file disclosed two of the following 
(for the “rapo”), were recorded so infrequently earmarks: evidence of low status among in- 

they were not helpful. mates, indication of being shunned or outcast, 

P “irrational or unpredictable. 


ai Tisted b various associated characteristics are “Heavy.” To be classed as playing a “right guy” _ 


— 


listed below: role an inmate needed to exhibit three of the 
Com fos following four earmarks: has more than one 
“minor but less than one major rule infraction per 


“politician” if his case record showed four ear- one 
of the following five: IQ above year, does not take advantage of 
for self-improvement in prison, is known to 


ange determined by a standard test, educational — identify with criminal culture, maintains a good _ 
achievement tenth grade or above as measured by 

record in prison but is a recidivist. 
achievement tests, holds job either as an inmate “Graduate.” to 
clerk in some office or as a runner, one minor. ¢ Psy 


tule infraction per year or less, smooth verbaliza- — use the term “psychopathic personality,” it seemed _ 
tions and willing cooperation but a recidivist. 


wise to employ the roughly comparable category, _ 
Socio-economic status was determined by the oc- 


“anti-social reaction,” as officially defined in the 
Statistical manual of the American Psychiatric 
( “Association. If an inmate’s record showed four 


"Alcoholic forger. Any one of the inten _ of the following six identification items included A 


marks was regarded as indicating a dependent 
personality: leans heavily on mother, wife, other 
relatives or father, or was reported by the pro- 
a fessional staff as having a strong need for emo- — 


ae this definition, he was described as having an i 

a “anti-social reaction”: always in trouble, profit- 
ing neither by experience nor punishment—a a 


chronically anti-social individual; maintains no 
loyalties to any person, group, or code; 
sale of be requently callous and hedonistic ; shows marked 
al the following no prior emotional immaturity; lacks judgment; ration- 
felony or other evidence of identification with that appears warranted, 
criminal culture; one minor rule infraction per and justified.® A listed 
or less; constructive use of prison time of in the prison 
evidenced by such items as a good work record, 


academic achievement, vocational training, few 


tional dependency.’ For a man to be designated 


j - 
lowing: at least one major rule infraction per 


* better as indicated by the number of letters and — 


“Rapo.” A good outside work record was 
measured by whether an inmate had held a job 
for two years or of ll Characteristics associated with each of the 
_ to rehire, or both. The alleged “low moral back- offender types and with ; ere 
ground” was checked by asking the question: d hone 


: _ sibling, or other relative) a delinquent, a gambler, — Series 2. This was done both in tabular form a 
Fi: a pimp, or a prostitute? An unsatisfactory = and graphically by means of charts. There were 
relation with his wife from the inmate’s stand- 4 few puzzling chan i p ; bs ; 
few puzzling changes in the two Series such as 
©In Series 1, 13 per cent of the con forgers, ond “taht les 
per cent of the “graduates,” and 1 per cent of the d ir h Ae 
residuals had learned in childhood or youth (under items for the 

- 21) to manipulate people as evidenced by such ear- r forgers. But in general the two series displayed 
coming from a home with sharp differ- considerable stability. This was especially nota- — 
ences in discipline between parents or having com- ble for the “heavies” and “graduates.” It was : 

_ mitted an offense of a fraudulent character as a decided, therefore, that the major findings could x 
_ youth. In Series 2, 20 per cent of the con forgers, be communicated more clearly by combining the “a 
10 per cent of the alcoholic forgers, and 6 per cent two series. This has been done in Table 1. “i 
of the “graduates” were so classified. More informa- a 
tion on developmental backgrounds would no doubt 
have made it possible to sharpen the earmarks and = _* Mental Disorders: Diagnostic and Statistical — 
4 :; re gi igher percentages for Manual, Washington, D. C.: American Psychi 
probably would have given higher percentages for Manual, Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatric 
- 7It is possible that some of the professional staff, 4 ® To the sociologist accustomed to neat theoretical — 


knowing that the prisoner was an alcoholic, may designs these operational definitions may seem crude. _ 
have jumped to the conclusion that he was a He should remember, however, that the earmarks 

dependent personality, but the chief investigator were limited to items available in parole board — 
__-was aware of no such instance and the writer, who files. A University of Washington post-doctoral 

studied and interviewed all of the prisoners in study of the alcoholic offender recently completed | 
Series 2, can recall no case of this kind. The expres- by Jean Garneau combines interviews and psycho- 
sion, “typical alcoholic logical testing at the two prisons with analysis of 
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bal comparison of t the italicised | dundinali in economic status more re frequently. than the others, 


the table with those in the same row that are but the “graduate” and the “heavy” were close” 
eg not italicized will suggest the extent to which “to him in this respect. On the item, member of ime 
hunches regarding associated characteristics were family delinquent, the “rapo” and the con forger 
supported by study of the records. To save had low percentages, while the “graduate” and 
_ space and to bring out sharper contrasts only “heavy” had high rates. If this is an adequate 
segment of eight from the data on intelli. index, then the “rapo,” in comparison with the 
sf cA gence, two of four from socio-economic status, 3 others, does not have a “low moral background. .* 
= and a combination of four out of nine from the The median I.Q. for the “rapo” is 93.5; for the 
PA _ minimum sentence have been included in the con forger, 113. 5; for the others, including the 
- table. In addition to the major hypothesized _ control, 104.1. The “rapo” has the lowest per- 
traits which also have been placed in italics, _ centage of those with I.Q. 120 or above and the 
7 2 certain earmarks that proved to be independently _ highest for 1.Q. 59 or below, but the differences 
differentiating have been included. Table 1 shows, are small. He has a significantly better outside . 
4 too, whether or not chi-squares indicate that an work record than any of the other offender types _ 
_ hypothesized characteristic or’ selected or the residual. Although more than twice as 
is significantly different from the other types "many “rapos” as controls were married, the 
and from the residual at the 5 per cent level or former were much more likely to consider their 
— It will be noted that the con forger plays the E this fact and their carnal abuse of young chil 
role of “politician” three times as frequently dren is obvious. In prison the “rapo,” to an 
as the alcoholic forger and more than _ eight _ extent much greater than for the other types or 


acd a times as often as the control. His top ratings in the residual, is forced to play the role of “ding,” 


— 


= 


< _ educational achievement tenth grade or above but many of them do turn out to be “a - 
and I.Q. 120 or above heiped him to attain this johns.” 
x role. Although data in the files were insufficient — hh accordance with the hunch that came out 
; of parole board experience, the “heavy” is more _ 
aa had learned to manipulate people (ose apt than others to act the part of “right guy” 
ee - footnote 6), it is obvious that many prisoners ¢ prison. It will be noted that the “heavy” is 
vs of this type were able to do so as adults. There _ Clearly a greater escape risk than the | “tapo,’ 4 
is also the unanticipated ers that the con a peridunl, or the alcoholic forger, but is only 


39? 


ize his behavior so that it ‘appears werrented, ‘st 
reasonable, and justified. This last trait was Terms and Paroles regarded the 
— apparently an asset in manipulating even the “havior, with its threat of force, as serious +e 
- parole board. Evidence for this was the board was more prone in his case, than in that of other 
> F chairman’s surprise in the finding that the con prisoners, to set a minimum sentence of seven 
forger was so likely to attempt an escape. and one-half years or 
alcoholic forger was significantly more The ‘ ‘graduate,” as expected, ranked highest 
dependent in the other in- in “anti-social reaction.” He was, in fact, highest 
in four of the six identification items: always 
| heavily on his mother in 23 cases, on his wife in trouble, frequently callous and hedonistic, 
J 7 in 20. In contrast, the “rapo” was dependent on , shows marked emotional immaturity, lacks judg- : 
ma 3 his wife in 15 cases, on his mother in 8. Both ment. The “heavy” was, however, not far be- 
ri - forgers came from lower-middle socio-economic hind, both in “anti-social reaction” and in —_ 
_ backgrounds to a greater extent than the other _ of the four earmarks. It is well known that such 
‘types or the control. The alcoholic forger played _ traits make for high resistance to treatment and Ips 
the “square john” role fewer times than antici- a low percentage of success on parole. The fre- 
pated (one-half the residual rate) and the “right on 
t twice Tole utlaw’ 
antl). The fact that $9 clearly ‘indicated. Like the other terms used here 
~ alcoholic forgers had at least one prior felony | to describe roles in prison, the word “outlaw 
me ruled them out as “square johns.” is an mae epithet at Washington State Peni- 
tentiary.. Although the minimum sentence set 
The “rapo” came from a lower- socio- 


Gare Garneau stud study, cit cited in 9, , shows see Clarence C. Schrag, “Social Types in 
no significant difference in dependency between al- "Prison Community” (unpublished Master’s thesis, 
coholic — and alcoholic — thieves. of Sociology, of 
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for the “graduate” is is not as long as that for § The illegal acts of the alcoholic forger “a a 
_ the “heavy,” he is more likely to receive addi- of the “rapo” give an impression of being be- _ 
tions to his sentence for major rule infractions. havior semi-p rofessional 
counting the hunches on which the data 


needed for | checking were either unavailable or ~ alcoholic who r runs out of money on a drinking — 
Een available, nine of the hypothesized spree close his mind to other solutions and 
associated characteristics were significantly sup- accept forgery? Edwin M. Lemert stresses social e 
7 ported by aten of te records and five were isolation as an explanation of “naive check for- __ 
mot. ope gery.” 14 Cutting off social contacts would 


CONCLUSION 
index to social isolation, the percentage 


_ What relation do the findings this explora- divorced, was for the “graduates” 4, for the 
. _ tory empirical study have to ) criminological — ““rapos” 20, for the control 23, for the “heavies” ; 
— 

theory? 30, for the con forgers 39, but for the alcoholic 
= From a ee es the “heavy” i is - forgers 45. If the alcoholic forger wants to do - 
: a semi-professional. He pursues crime as a more bait 

something about his problem—and many do 
es g pa poor out- not—wholehearted participation _in Alcoholics 

7 side work record), and he has some status - Anonymous may give him a group with which 
_ among criminals, but his proneness to use force — to identify and thus help him to make a success 


_ disqualifies him from full professional status.1? of 


4 four hypothesized characteristics verified 
in many ways and may actually become such at the one per cent level, the “rapo” is the most 
- he grows older, one might consider ae 
8 Clear-cut of the five types. He combines a non- 


x ger does pursue crime as a more = what to him is an unsatisfactory adult = 
relation. His abuse of young children has made 


him an outcast from conventional society and 


or less regular occupation but with his somewhat 
more frequent middle-class background and his _ 
high educational achievement he has had less © 
association with criminals than the “heavy” and — 
is less likely to have standing in an infomal 


#" underworld organization. Although his technical 
skill may approach that of the professional fF making a success on parole. The other four _ 
in fact, are in the highest risk group of — os 


status of “ding.” But he is the only one of f the ; 


confidence | man, he seems to prefer less elabo- 
rate and less time-consuming methods. 2 (from the standpoint of parole violation. —_ 

1944). A paper on these prisoner roles presented VEN @ substantial proportion are ‘difficult to 
by Schrag at the 1959 meeting of the American make. Selected offender types, however, such as 
Sociological Association is being revised for publica~ those studied in this project, show distinctive ; 
tion. Social roles are defined by inmates in their personality traits, family and ‘community back- | 

own language and with reference to their own 5 - grounds, and roles played in prison. In brief, if 


= value system. The labels may change in different x 
- prisons, but the roles played are essentially the attention is given to specific kinds of offenders, 


in roughly comparable correctional com- significant generalizations are possible. 
munities. For example, the “hoosier” described by 
a Donald Clemmer in The Prison Community (New Systematic Check Forger,” Social Problems, 6 
York: Rinehart, 1958—reissue of 1940 book) is (Fall, (1958), pp. 141- 149. “Present-day_ check 
- Similar to the “ding,” and his “elite” play a role % forgery,” Lemert concludes, “exists in systematic © 
oo which is like that of the “politician.” (See pp. 107- form but does not appear to be a professional be 
; 108.) The case of Blatoni (pp. 289-290 and 310- behavior system acquired or maintained through — 
- 311) is a good example of a “heavy” who is actu- i“ associations with other criminals. oa In a letter - 
ally referred to by Clemmer as a “right guy.” The makes the further interesting point that 7. 


“real man” as pictured by Gresham M. Sykes in his forgers after a long check-writing spree or several 
Society of Captives N. Je Princeton prison terms may increase their alcoholic intake, and 
_if they do not become alcoholics, nevertheless may pt 
being a “right guy” (pro- -convict, anti- administra - develop a drinking problem.’ 
_ See Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cres- Naive Check Forgery,” Journal of Criminal Law, x i, 
sey, Principles of Criminology, Chicago: J. B. ite. Criminology, and Police Science, 44 (Sept-Oct, 
Lippincott Co. , 1955, p. 232. See also Edwin H. 1953), pp. 296-307. Lemert reported that 38.6 per 
‘Sutherland, The Professional Thief, Chicago: Uni- fi cent of the 473 persons convicted of forgery in Los 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937. Angeles County during 1938 divorced 
Edwin M. Lemert, “The Behavior of the widowed, or separated. alle 


has often earned for him in prison the * 


five types v with a better-than n-average prospect 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ON SOCIAL POLITICAL, STRUCTURE OF tities; one may suburb in 
perspective of the whole process, and how land 


4 use, zoning ordinances, slum clearances, urban 
To the Béitor: renewals, etc., may influence the ‘structure of 


§ “The Social lic del and Political Process of urban and suburban residences. Also, how do 
Suburbia” by Scott Greer (American Sociological ideas of local developers, large or small con-— 

Review, 25 (August, 1960), pp. 514-526) is an cerns, who build the great suburbia, influence 
attempt to integrate three aspects of suburbia the structure of the neighborhoods, local com- — 


_ of population, the associational structure, and ). It would also be of great importance to use 
- political system. . (p. 514) It is a grandiose under- with ingenuity the already existing sources of — 


Pra 


in one paper. However, since the problem is of health, labor statistics, criminal offenses, etc. — 
- great importance for sociological investigations These sources alone would help the students of _ 
I assume that some of my questions will be i. urban-suburban structures greatly to develop a 
accepted by the author as a contribution to his 4 systematic frame of reference in terms of which © 
When Mr. Greer formulates the “socio- -politi- - defined. However, the author neglected these _ 
cal structure” of suburbia, such as “neighbor- of information and thus failed 
hood, local residential community, and munici- to focus attention on the demographic character- 
ality” in concentric scope why does he not istics of population and on the social, cultural, 
discuss other as economic, or political, and €conomic structure. He further 


cultural structures and why does he not approach simplified the communication pattern and the 


_ the problem from the point of view of an ‘action power structure of suburbia and did not men- 
system’ or the relationship between human tion the general consensus of the population. 
organisms and environment? (p. 517) When the _ This means that the author by-passed the longi- — 
author discusses “the relations between the tudinal (developmental inquiries) and cross- 
organizational levels in suburbia” expressing the sectional studies which are necessary to com- 
_ growth of the associational and institutional con- - pose the problems of urban-suburban controversy _ 
tacts, why does he not devote more attention to _ before commencing with a systematic theory and 
= existence of collectivities, behavioral organ- the numerous hypotheses. Unfortunately the — 
‘ism, and cultural systems in their natural a did ‘not follow this method of ait 
~ tings? (p. 518) When he investigates the “types 
of relationships to community organizations,” reference wherein the working objectives would 
3 presented in Table 2, why does he not describe be classified | as = rather than as hypotheses. — 


the content of the concepts with greater accu- M. Gayhny 


racy? (p. 522) And one last question: when the Dickinson hte 


author analyses communication systems, over- 


and to develop a systematic theory of the rela- munities, and municipalities? Many © manuel ; 
tionships among the demographic characteristics | practical questions need to be answered. > 


taking to endeavor to cover such a broad topic information on census characteristics, mental 


=— 


a- 


arise because the author did not derive his ideas, mi am afraid my undertaking was not as gran- “A 
as one should expect, from a systematic theory. — dicse in its purposes as Dr. Kuhinka has in- ‘ 


hy _ There are many important determinants the ferred. It is an effort to construct a systematic & = 


author mentions, such as neighborhoods, local “special theory” of associational structure and 
residential communities, municipalities, and local _ political behavior in the suburbs of American fe 

om. actors, which may be found in an urban setting cities—not a general treatise embracing the wide 

as well as in suburban ones! Since urbanization - sg of concepts he has thrown out. ts 
piace. is a dynamic process and the suburb is the fruit, a happen to believe that research oriented — 
it is of great importance to ask how ‘one may theory in social science gains considerably from ay 
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analysis the rejection ‘many 
candidates fo for explanation among the grab-bag 3 the ‘doctor veer too far toward his role as busi- ae 
if folk- thought, metaphor, literary insights, and ward 7 
vulgarized psychology with which our field i is his prestige | is fectam a endangered. "( 513). 
a saturated. One would be hard put to imagine a more well 
a... requires that we concentrate u upon - differ- integrated social system than the one which 
ences which should, in our formulation, make @ would support such an hypothesis. erie ws. 
' difference. It requires that we so formulate them e Social status may best be assessed from the % : 
bud as to be able to test their efficacy. As a socio- point of view of how many of society’s mem- E- 
Mogist, I further limit myself to those aspects of bers are able to perform the role-syndrome 
5 social behavior which can be interpreted through which is its corollary. It may be true that - a — 
terms of health the streetcleaner is as important 


‘Beyond this, as a a research sociologist, I pay as the doctor, but if the streetcleaner neglects 
-my money and I take my chances. If I have ~ to do his job, one is able to grab a broom andy 
_ abstracted aspects of behavior which are mutu- do it himself; send his eight year old son to do 
ally coercive, in some degree, I have scored— it; or forget it until the weekend. If one’s = 
ie for I am on the trail of higher level | Pe unl starts bleeding internally, the number of people _ 
_ associations” than those implicit i in the vocabu- _ who are able to rectify the situation is limited 


consequences of using this ‘approach to analyze 

_ @ metropolitan suburban sample. I agree with © prophetic Judeo-C Christian religion, which io . 
Dr Kuhinka that a special theory of suburbs that it is better to be poor than to be rich. . .” a 
alone is rather absurd. The present | work is (p. 512). If he is referring to the ancient Hebeew ee 
_ presented in this form as a matter of “conveni- prophets, the statement is blatantly false; if he a 
re: ence. I am now spelling out the consequences é is referring to Christ’s transvaluation, then per- 
of extending it to the total metropolitan hous- — haps 3 a case can be made, but surely the viable 

testing aspect of the Judeo- Christian religion as it re- 

i. _ should like to suggest that Dr. Kuhinka not from Christ but from Calvin, and Calvin Fy" 
tay formulate his own theoretical position and sub- oct assuredly did not believe, “that it is better i q 


_ stantive theory, and present it to us in a more 
, to be poor than 
systematic fashion. I am confused by a to be be rich.” 


of discourse ranging from “behavioral organ- — 
ism” to ) mental he health and zoning ordinances. _ ‘Ithaca, New York ae 


Cohen’s Status impression that I seek to explain the social 


- 7 _ the Ambivalence Hypothesis: — Some Critical status of the physician on the basis of such ex- 

zz Notes and a Suggestion,” American Sociological _ ternal indicators as money, education, etc. - This A 

Review 25 (August 1960), pp. 508-513) falls is not so. In the paragraph following the one _ 
_ short of explaining high social status. His hypo- to which Mr. Sgan refers, I explicitly ‘reject — 
_ thesis that the physician plays a dual role—healer | e such explanations. From my point of view, the 
and businessman—is not only ambivalent, it is : status of the physician is to be explained as the 
__ inconsistent. For example, after taking Broom result of a dynamic interaction of two separate 
& Selznick to task for their circular argument — types of factors: social stratification and the 
— the explanation of social status on mm charismatic. One could, of course, ask the in- 
¢ basis of material indicators, he commits the © 7 teresting question of why such factors as money _ 

7 ‘same error in saying that “For various historical - and education have come to be at all associated 


. 


reasons” ( p. 512), the doctor has money, edu- “4 with | this one side of ‘social status. I did not — 
“cation, Bs. ‘and thus has status. One then may examine this problem in my article beyond sug- | 

> counter that he has money because he = gesting the necessity of considering historical 
= status and the situation is circular. Again, after factors (factors which may not be at all ‘ herp 


taking the the functionalists to task for -Positing a Rtas necessary”) which functionalists tend to 


fi 
at 
| 
2 
- 
4 >. 
— 
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underemphasize. (Cf. the criticism by I i 
UL Simpson, cited in my article.) 
Mr. Sgan s gges very mu 


suggests that , very much like the 
_ functionalists, I posit a social system when I 
__ observe that in the case of physicians there — 
_— Seems to be some sort of balance between the 


_ matic. Mr. Sgan fails to note, however, that I 
_ see this balance as characteristic of high-status 
occupations, and hence as something exceptional. — 


balances: to be general, not exceptional. 
(One case of conspicuous imbalance, proceeding 


from my scheme, would be a monk). I also make 
no assumption regarding either durability or 


y ‘other places does not show it; it will not always 
In his second paragraph, Mr. Sgan states that 
relative scarcity of a skill makes for 
4 but is this true of the sword swallower? He then 


quickly shifts into an implicit assertion that it 
is, after all, a matter of social usefulness. For 
se _ while it is true that internal bleeding can be 
Pye: stopped only by a limited number of people, this. 


ey the stopping of internal bleeding is more im- 
portant or useful than, say, sword swallowing. 
= we are back to the old argument from use- 

& fulness. I would suggest, again, that the determi- 

4 nation of what is useful is a function of ¢ one’s 


of view , a “system.” From my point of view, 
ours would be a better society if we had more 
ne devoted and imaginative ‘teachers for our 
children, even at the expense of a few experts 
at internal bleeding. But Mr. Sgan appears to — 


help in an unusual emergency than by those 
who can be of help to many people every day. 
This is a matter of choice on which it is diffi- 
e though I suggest ‘to Mr. 
of a man caught 
in a hold- -up, a a situation no more unusual than 
_ internal bleeding. Would such a man prefer the 
aid of a high-status physician to that of a low- 
status policeman? Or could he perhaps forget 
the whole matter until the week 
-_--_Tt does appear, then, that status is as unre- 

_ lated to emergency need as it is to any other — 

rationalistic consideration. Hence, my suggestion — 

for a an in of irrational: 


argue, 


(COMMUNICATIONS 


-phetic Judaeo- Christian religion, which teaches 
- that it is better to be poor than to be rich and 
warns against the sham of worldly success, gives 
| evidence of an important cultural strain which a q 


In a well-integrated - social system, one would Perhaps I ‘should add here ‘explicitly. what I 


necessity for whatever balance there may be. the poor because they are too lazy to be richer 
The physician’s status at other times and in (eg. Prov. 6:9-11), but also as an identification ; 


_ be more impressed by those who can be of great 


Concerning Mr. ‘Sgan’s final paragraph, it is 
_ Mecessary | to provide at least the complete sen- 
- tence in which the offending phrase appears as 
context in which its scholarship is to be judged. 
The sentence reads “The viability of the pro- 


a 


14 


rejects the criteria of social stratification.” 

would think implicit in my article, namely 
_ that I interpret the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
to be ambivalent on this point. The Old Testa-— 
ment can be read to imply a condemnation of 


of poverty with holiness eg. Ps. 69:30-34). f. 
The Hebrew prophets were in the charismatic 
tradition, in my usage of that term, because they — 
“rejected worldly poe of success and defied 
worldly authority. This ambivalence of attitudes 
has persisted in modern Judaism, and is perhaps — 
best illustrated by the role of the Chasidic move- 


_ Finally, I find Mr. Sgan’s reference to Christ i 


matters in terms of status only if we think that and Calvin somewhat puzzling. Would he deny 


Calvin's: great suspicion of worldly success, 

which is so > in the reformer’s writings? 

CoHN 
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Professor Nelson’s invaluable assistance in the 
of the now cover design of the = 


‘Alexander Magoun for the unfortunate 


- cations of the phrase “without citation” which 


appeared in the book note concerning his work > 
on Cooperation and Conflict in Industry. (A meri. — 
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he concerning bis skill, as a 


teacher, Claiming to too im- 


tions in accordance with the dictates of « «fl 
_ gogy. Similar doubts probably have plagued — 
majority of academic pioneers ‘in 

search. Whatever his impact in the classroom — 

certainly was considerable—the out- 

standing results of his stimulation 

leadership in working with students and col- _ 

leagues on the resolution of research ques-_ ; 


his family were but vig aware. Right 


died, he was hard at work with characteristic 


enthusiasm on the initial stage of a study of 
_ tions are evident in their subsequent achieve- 


world population problems under the aus- 
ments and appreciative acknowledgments of — 
The milestones in Professor Stouffer’s intellectual debt. 


- career are, , of course, to be found in his edu- u 
cation, his teaching, his research contribu- 
tions, and his service to the human commu- q 
- He received his B.A. in 1921 from 
Morningside College; his M.A. in 1923 from or 


of a specialist | in n the development and use 

of quantitative methods in the study of oie ; 

social behavior. He was, however, a specialist 

confined himself to no single approach 

or narrow boundaries: but utilized whatever 

University i in English; his Ph.D. rethodological devices seemed best suited to 
1930 from the University of Chicago in so- a 


roblem at hand and worked i in whatever 
ciology. He studied statistics at the Univer- 


substantive area he deemed advisable in 
sity of London during the academic “year 


terms of research feasibility and social im- 
--1931- 1932 under a Social Science Research — port. ‘His early interest was in demography, . 


Council fellowship. He has paid tribute to interest that was maintained throughout 
many of the _exceptional teachers under his career even when his main attention was | 
whom he sat who cannot here be mentioned, focused on other subjects. His development _ 
but his rare competence and creativity in of the concept of intervening opportunities @ 
social statistics justifies the singling out for jn migration has received the complimentary 
az present mention of W. F. Ogburn, L. L. attention, rare in sociology, of numerous _ 
Thurstone, and R. A. Fisher as exceptionally search p papers in verification and extension. 
sd in his graduate and post- -doctoral — The currently little known monograph, The a 


Family in the Depression (1937) of which 
Dr. Stouffer was himself an exceptionally he “was co- o-author, was an influential — 
influential instructor of numerous students "stration of creative versatility. Also little 
and associates. His formal teaching was as a known today is the major contribution he 
E member of the faculties of the University of — “made to the monumental study of the Negro 
Wisconsin (1931-1935), the University of = in the United States, Myrdal’s The American — 
_ Chicago (1930-1931; 1935- 1946), and Har- Dilemma (1944). Subsequent to his partici- 
~-vard University (1946-1960). At Harvard pation in the Myrdal study ; as a senior : staff Z 
he established and was Director of the Labo- — orm he gave increasing attention to the E 
_ Fatory of Social Relations, an agency of in- measurement of attitudes and opinion. ——— - 
_ struction as well as of research operation. 3 magnitude of his contribution to this area , 
He retired from the directorship of the Labo-— 
_ ‘Fatory in the spring of of 1960. More —_ ‘once fit 


_ Samuel Andrew Stouffer was born in Sac 
= Iowa, on June 6, 1900. He died in New it 
City on August 24, 1960. The cause of 
a 
‘= 
— a 
| 
‘ 
| 
— 
q ie 


PROF ESSION: ‘AND 
first list. elopment leadership, as 


+ The leadership of Dr. Stouffer is attested 


SS Director of Professional Staff of the Research by the honors awarded him. He was = 
Branch, Information and Education Divi- dent of the American Sociological Associa- 

tion (1952-1953) and of the American 

ciation for Public Opinion Research (1953- 

He held the LL.D. from Morningside 


sion, in the War Department (1941-— 1946), 
a the work which culminated in the four 


950). His of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council’s Committee on the 


Measurement of Opinion, Attitudes, and ciety. nd was a Fellow of the American 


Consumer Wants is an example of sensitive - 

skill in bringing together diverse interests for 
_. the development and execution of plans for 
¢ research advancement of a burgeoning | 
speciality. His Communism, Conformity and — 


Civil Liberties” (1955) i is a significant con-— 


"University (1948). He was elected to n mem- 
bership in the American Philosophical So- = 


_ Academy of Arts and Sciences. The numerous i | 
honors and marks of recognition bestowedon =— 


him came from the widest variety of f sources 
concerned with the development of a genuine 
science of society. This is as it should have 7 
been, for Samuel Stouffer recognized the 


(die to the understanding of popular~ priority of no theory, method, or problem — 
= concerning the elements of per- area, nor would he for a moment have al- 
3 sonal freedom. A few months before his death» lowed the use of his name as a a 
he had completed the collection and organ- __ shibboleth. He has left behind him the mark 
ization of a selection of his papers and Placed of the master in any profession, a record of © 
them in the hands of a publisher. stimulation, guidance, and advance be 
; ‘Teaching and research of the quality of seen in the ‘work of those who follow him in se ; 
a _ Professor Stouffer’s in itself is sufficient con- ti time and spirit but are not followers by rote. 
tribution to society to merit the highest Donatp YOUNG 


immensely to the community through his 
with government and industry. ‘Govern- 


wor 
ment consultantships are too numerous for 
listing, but reference must be made to his 4 
4 active concern with the work of the Bureau Ray E. Baber died on June 20, 1960, after 
« long illness at the Cedars of Lebanon Hos- 


pital in Los Angeles. Even though weak, his ue 


eae as a a member of | the research staff 
of the Central Statistical Board, the fore- _ irrepressible good humor remained active 
‘runner of the present Division of Statistical — until the very end. It was this personal qual- a 
Standards of the Bureau of the Budget. He ity which made him one of the most popular J | 
in constant demand by business organ- President of the Pacific Sociological Society Jf 
izations, community agencies, and profes- and a highly effective teacher, = 8 ~ 
sional groups for research guidance and oper- — One of the distinguished second generation — 
ational advice. Often invited to desert the of American n sociologists, Ray E. Baber 
academic life for more lucrative posts, he studied under the brilliant pioneer, E. A. 
maintained his basic identification with the ‘Ress, at the University of Wisconsin. ‘His ; 
= while - PhD. Dissertation, 1923, “ hanges in the 
_ tributing to the maximum extent feasible to American Family in One Generation,” made 
the larger society through consultantships, sociological history. His interest in the soci- 
part-time tasks, and a number of major ac- ology of the family | never faltered; he pub- 

* complishments during academic leave. His lished important new material on the Japa- 
central concern was with the advancement ‘a 
of sociology as science but he knew that the y year before ‘his | death. His textbook, ‘Mar- * 

ultimate test of research is in application. riage and the Family has long been used in — 
He had no quarrel with the notion that sci- hundreds of colleges and universities 
ence should earn its keep by something more throughout the country. aa 
than the satisfaction of the curiosity of its Ray E. Baber came to Pomona College a 1s): 


devotees. 1939, and became Chairman of the 


3 
q 
| | 
i 
i 
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s seven years later. Prior to this. he had versity Professor’s s national» committee on 
taught at Lignan University, Canton, China, faculty participation in n university adminis- 
‘The Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois, — tration. At Temple he was active in faculty — 
| New York | University, where che y was committees and the local chapter of the 
voted the most popular teacher on the American Association of University Profes- 
campus. After receiving his B.A. degree sors. oh 
Campbell College, Holton, Kansas, 
1913, , Professor Baber taught in public 1935, under the title, ‘Intellectual Realism 
schools; then enrolled at the University of _ And Culture Change, was a far-ranging, ec- 
_ Wisconsin to complete hi his: M. A. and Ph.D. _ Tectic study of the factors in “social rigidity — 
degrees by 1923. hap ate gouty social change.” In this work of | critical 
E. Baber never After — he emphasized the inconsist- 
going through the formalities of this neces- encies, illusions and provincialisms of people 
sary rite at Pomona College in 1956, he i im- _as the creatures of culture; and especially —— 
Ps took a two year assignment in i= influences of supernaturalism on ra- Pe 


_ teaching and research at the International tional adjustments to environmental de > ee 
Christian ‘University in Tokyo. Previously, -mands. This book represented theory in 
a - in 1954, he had spent a ‘year in Japan on a grand manner. Its author was not one te 
Fulbright research grant. adopt» the concepts and interpretations of 
_ In addition to his research interest in the other scholars but preferred to create his . 
family Professor Baber was a serious student own special schemes. 
of population problems, race relations, and In the mid-thirties two articles were pub- 2 
_ criminology. Our Needy Aged, (Henry Holt, lished i in Social Forces in which he developed q a 
1954), produced by a research team of wtih definitidn of sociology as a functional sci- i 
_ Dr. Baber was a member, is a study of the ence capable of making “inductive appraisals 4 


_ Active in community life, Ray Baber endl pated the rise of functional analysis fifteen 
_ Chairman of the Claremont Co-ordinating — ‘year later. During this same period he was 
= Council for four years. He was a founder and also interested in the inter- relationships of 
first President of the Claremont Community sociology and psychoanalysis. The latter field — ; 


problems of old age assistance in California. of functional appropriateness.” This 


1 H. ‘Scarr the “artistic” (clinical) method as opposed 
"Addis Ab: Ababa, Ethiopia — ‘Youd da the quantitative. Many of his ideas on 
theory and method are set forth in his ar- 
| JAMES Ww. WOODARD yas on “Social Psychology” i 
4 Century Sociology, edited by Georges Gur- 
W. Woodard, Emeritus of nearly complete bibliography of his publica- 
a tions is appended to this chapter, 
, 3 Professor Woodard was a person of | | many 


He then went to the University ‘of ae 

vania as an instructor and advanced graduate | 

4 student, receiving his Ph.D. in 1932. In that , fashion for recordings suai ae of 

year he joined the Department of Sociology friends remember pleasant evenings of 
at Temple University \ where he remained un- music and coriversation at his home. — 

4 til his death. At various times he was visiting “Jim” was a forceful teacher. His classes 

_ professor at Swarthmore College, University — provided a special kind of intellectual ad- 

of Minnesota, Queens College, Vanderbilt venture for s 

_ University and the University of Delaware. 7 pretations of the world. He was also a a liberal 
He was President of the Eastern Sociological © force among colleagues at Temple and in the 
Society in 1936 and served for a number of ‘sociological societies. Those who knew him > 
on Che: American Association of Uni- in the last years of his illness = 
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later attended Northwestern University, interests. Not only social science and philos- 
4 
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— 
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| 


appreciate the wit “that he In 1949, he to 
_ give to his friends. As many can attest, he — _ Assistant Professor of Sociology in the De- 
Was a unique personality. oll partment of Sociology and in the 
He is survived by his widow, Marie-Louise, . Labor and Industrial Relations. At Illinois, — 


a member of the Department of English at he organized a program in industrial sociol-— 


le Universit at the under raduate and , raduate 


‘ levels. In connection with this work, he pre- 

Templ ve University pared Industrial Sociology: An Annotated 
2 DONALD EMERY WRAY He was also a major contributor to the 
960 Illini City research project, a study of local 
labor-management relations. “The Commu- 


August, 1960, Donald E. Wray ‘met nity and Labor-Management Relations,” his 


ae "premature death at the age of 42 . At the ont Ti to Labor-Management Rela- 


time he | was Professor of Sociology at New tions in Illini City, Volume I, received excel- 
i York State’s Hudson Valley Technical Insti- 3 lent reviews and was a product of his long- 

tute, Troy, New York. standing interest in industry-community 

Professor W ray was a fine scholar a interaction walled 
4 teacher who devoted a great deal of time and At Illinois, he was stihae to the Labor 
energy to his students. On the lighter side, Association, the 
: _ was known for his wit a and keen sense of graduate students’ organization at the 
4 humor. His academic interests were not lim- Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 


and also published in this field. assistantship, internship, and lectures com- 
was born in Peoria, Illinois, on on July mittees at the Institute. 
“s 10, 1918. As an undergraduate, he attended =—_ In 1958, Professor Wray accepted a ~~ 


ited to sociology. He was an avid archeologist In addition, he was active in the research, 2 


Chicago and received his B.A. in sociology 


System. While teaching there, he also we ‘was 
‘ - from the University of Chicago in 1940. In 


preparing a textbook in the field of indus- 


Bradley University Stem, We New York State University 


1942, her received his M A. in sociology from — ; trial sociology. He was an important figure a 
a! that same institution. As a Chicago ) doctoral — & this field, and his colleagues will miss a Pe 
he was a Walgreen Scholar in productive scholar and a good friend. 


a departmental fellow i in 1944, and an Marcaret K, CHANDLER 


counseling He received his doctorate in pelt: 


= ay phase of his work at « at Chicago i is represented on the faculty of Middle Tennessee State 


-ciology from the University of Chicago” HARRINGTON C. 
1949. His dissertation was a major contribu age 59 

_ ginal Men of Industry : The Foreman,” an __ Harrington C. Brearley, Professor Emer- 
the based on this thesis and published in itus at Peabody College and a ow 


the American Journal of in 1949 died A 


ay jor interest throughout his career. ‘ellie ‘Previous year and since einem had been 


the ‘research reported in “The Recently he had been notified of 
gians: Sect and Ethnic Group,” in the vol- 


Warner and Associates. 


an incinnai, in at the ersity Lug South Carolina, Professor Brearley was 
- educated at the University of Carolina 


industrial research fellow in 1945. During Univer versity of Illinois w 
this period he also did research on industrial Bad 


to 1947, Professor Wray was Born, December 29, Maysville, 


| 
| 
— 
— 


1928 he was with the WILLIAM Q. |McKNIGHT 
Ph.D. degree in sociology and ‘Psychology 1892-1960 
the University of North Carolina. 
_ dissertation, Homicide in the United States, Born July 24, 1892 at Hillsboro, Indiana, | 
was published by the Press ‘Wabash College 
Social Study Series. w 
_ Dr. Brearley’s career began in 1917 in the in. 1916. He went on to complete his B.D. 
public schools. He _taught in Atlanta, work at Princeton Theological Seminary in 

‘Gok Columbia, South Carolina, 1919. His M.A. was received from Boston 

- the United States Army, he became the a) ary Kellogg, who had atten 
Assistant Director of the South Carolina DePauw ‘University . They 

State Board of Public Welfare. He joined 1919 as missionaries of the Christian 
faculty of Clemson A and M College, Board of Foreign Missions. 
Clemson, South Carolina in 1924 as Instruc- From 1921 until 1940 the 
tor i in sociology and psychology. For a year, served in rural areas around the Northern 
4 1936-1937, he was a Julius Rosenwald — Honshu city of Sendai and laid the founda- 
wy ‘Fellow at the London School of Economics. tion which later enabled Mr. McKnight to ie 

1937 he went to head the work in become “effective teacher Japanese 
tional sociology at George Peabody College seminary students and valued counselor and 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, where guide for the post-World-War II generation 

he taught for 20 years. of missionaries destined for this difficult area 
In areas of community, race, region, and § of work. From 1947 to 1958, Mr. ‘McKnight a) 

criminology, Professor Brearley presented as professor of Sociology and Rural 
the soc viewpoint to teachers trained ‘Church the Theological Seminaries of a 
at Peabody. Scholarly and eloquent, he was Doshisha (Kyoto) and -Kansei_ (Nishin- 
devoted classroom teacher and an able McKnights 
counselor of students. At one time, he served | The McKnights returned to the Unite Bae: 
as acting chairman of the Peabody Social - States i in the s summer - of 1958. Mr. McKnight a - i 
Science Department. “des taught sociology at Mankato State College 
Professor Brearley was admired for his - the following year and then retired to New 

— well-poised manner, said to be char- Town, Indiana. He died in August, ae 
; ~ followin ttack while drivin 
acteristic of cultivated Southerners He took 10 ga a e 

no limited or provincial view, and contributed his car. a 
impressively to the advancement of his _ ‘Mr. McKnight’s” time and 

discipline President of the Southern Socio- devoted service to the areas of rural sociol- ae 

logical Society in 1951, he also served as a change, — 4 

member of the Executive Committee of P press on 4 
Arverican Sociological Association. ‘His con- is con- Japanese students he so faithfully taught. 

ances on both the programs of national and College 
Tegional societies, and his numerous publica- 
tio: as in symposia, periodicals, and pam- 


phlets testify to his scholarship and industry. 
= 
7 


ow, 


_ At the time of his retirement, Professor GRADUATE TRAINING THROUGE H THI 
Brearley’s students | gave him a testimonial DETROIT AREA 
dinner. Most in evidence in the remarks on Harry ‘SHARP 
this occasion were the characteristics 


he of Michigan 
which Brearley’s friends will long remember 


4q him: his calm and genial manner, his quick = The Detroit hia 1 Study, a continuing te a 
and ready memory, his gift for friendship, te = faculty research was 


and his devotion | to the needs of students. 


a ‘paper read at the annual meeting 
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established i in 1 195 1 The sity of M Michi- the, presence on campuses of the 
gan. The basic goals and procedures of this National Opinion Research Center and the 
organization were described in a paper given Bureau of Applied Social Researche 
i Ronald Freedman at the 1952 meetings of ii Every year since 1952, the Detroit Area Study __ 
the American Sociological Association.1 The has carried out a major interview survey in the ae 
present paper attempts to summarize and evalu- , greater Detroit community. The problem which 
Be: & the training operations of the Detroit Area 4 the DAS investigates each ye year is selected by 4 


Study (DAS) during the first eight and one-half an executive committee composed of faculty : 
years of its existence. 8 = = = representatives from the departments of Socio- 
ae Coincidental with the establishment of | the | logy, Psychology, and Political Science. “This 
‘a Detroit Area Study, the Department of Sociology — committee, which has general responsibility for 7 
as at The University of Michigan removed the re- all aspects of the Detroit Area Study, makes its — 
quirement of a formal masters’ thesis for com- selection after reviewing research proposals sub-— 
_ Pletion of the M.A. degree. This action was mitted by interested faculty members. The > 
taken in the belief that most first-year graduate — faculty member whose proposal is selected then Ss 
Ta " students, possessing very little experience inem- works with the students and the Detroit Aree 
= ey 4 pirical 1 research and no research funds, would 3 Study, staff throughout the research period. _ 


benefit more from participation in a program The sample design employed by the DAS 


of of the type described below than from individual always followed — a fixed-address, probability 


onan M.A.thesis. = model and has usually — the collection 
| At this time, there was also a growing convic- 


q 
r : _ the human community—which would be analo- 4¢ the tracted region of the Detroit Standard 
gous to the laboratory of the physical scientist. — Metropolitan Area), but occasionally a particu- 
Cogent for the lar problem has called for a different type of 
Dodd? sample. For example, in 1957 DAS inter- 
Accordingly the Detroit Area Study was es- viewed proctact party workers for both 
political parties in a series of Wayne County 


tablished for the purpose of training graduate 2 
students in social science research methods by 


basis. 


involving them in professionally conducted basic 


To participate i in n the Detroit Area ea Study, first 


3 
The initial financing for the Detroit Area Study y year graduate students i ” 
The University of Michigan by the Ford Foun- | 
dation. DAS is now entirely a enrollment of interested graduate ‘students i 
sity function, since the ‘program is regarded as psychology, — political science, economics, and 
an integral part of graduate training in sociology. Other related disciplines is encouraged and adds = 
Detroit Area Study is associated with greatly to the interdisciplinary approach which 
The University of Michigan’s Survey Research DAS training tries to promote. 
= F _ Center. Much of the success of DAS is due to — A major concern in a project such as this is 
its close relationship with this organization. The the efficient use of student effort. To this end, 
“i technical competence in all phases of survey re- at an early stage in the project, student partici- Zz 
search which the Center possesses are to choose — sub- 
_ invaluable in the daily operations of the DA e major problem upon which to concentrate. _ 
In 1 comparable manner, the training of sociology Each student sub- group thus formed is then — f 
a versity of Chicago and at responsible for the preliminary work in its area 
Columbia University has been considerably en-— _and, eventually, the relevant section of the final 
a nal 
~ Ronald Freedman, “The Detroit Area Study: = Because of the g eneral nature of the majo 
A Training and Research Laboratory in the Com- problem area selected for investigation in any 
munity, ” American Journal of Sociology, 59 (July, ‘ given year, 4 wide range of interests among the 
_#Stuart C. Dodd e Washington Public a choose their own sub-area, they are seldom faced 
Opinion Laboratory,” Public Opinion Quarterly, — _ with the problem of working on a subject which 
XII (Spring, 1948), pp. ‘118-124. hol 7 J 
z olds no intrinsic appeal. It is the job of | the 
~ University of Denver,” International Journal class as a whole to fit the efforts of the several — 
and 2 (Fall, 1948), sub-groups into a single integrated product. 
‘ the first of the school year, 
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students work on the elaboration of the theoreti: - than thirty DAS articles have appeared in 4 

‘cal framework and related hypotheses of a given number of professional journals. cee 
study, the specification of objectives and major An important aspect of research training in 
_ variables, the construction and use of a pre-test the Detroit Area Study is the experience given 
interview schedule, and the development of a to advanced graduate students. Each year three — 
final schedule. These tasks are accompanied by OF four Ph.D. applicants are appointed as half- 


discussion of sampling techniques and by train- research assistants. Together with a full- 


; ing in the selection of a probability sample of time director and a secretary, they comprise the 
‘greater Detroit. Also, an staff of the DAS. The research assistants work» 


primarily in the late winter during 
_ break between fall and spring semesters. Most _respor e mee 


responsible for the 1 meeting of deodiines at given 
of the students live in Detroit during this period stages in the research. The latter is a basic re- 
and a DAS office is established there. Students’ sponsibility, for the academic calendar puts very, - 
board, room, travel and other interviewing ex- real restrictions on the flexibility of a research : 
penses are paid by the Detroit Area Study, al- undertaking which involves a comparatively large — 
_ though students are not paid for the time they number of full-time students. = = age 
_ spend interviewing. research assistants are encour- 
Fi ‘The second semester begins with the con- aged to develop Ph.D. dissertations out of their =" 
struction of a code for the recently “collected work in the Detroit Area Study. For example, e 
data. Production coding is done only after a certain questions in a given year’s interview 
tentative code is tested and revised and the class schedule often are tailored to fit the needs of 
is trained in coding the complete schedule. Cod- a proposed dissertation. _ Eleven’ _ dissertations 
ing covers the first half of the second semester. | __ based on DAS data have been completed, and — 
be Students then spend the remainder of the ‘several more are nearing completion. 
_ spring term on an individual sub-area research When the DAS was first conceived, doubts 7 
project of their choosing. During the analysis were expressed about the feasibility of using 
_ period they are given their own decks of punched | ‘students in a research program of this type. om * 
cards and learn to operate common data One of raised questions: 


J term are devoted to a formal presentation of interviewer. There was some evidence available 
each research project to the class as a whole from other studies that students are not particu- 
and to interested faculty members. Copies of — arly good interviewers.5 Fortunately, this un- 
final written Papers. are made available to De has proved to be yg acgen unwar- 


The individual student projects. serve pri- 
marily to provide training in data analysis and 
_‘Feport writing; responsibility for intensive have been made.® On the “there 
analysis of DAS data falls on the faculty par- seems to be little difference between the quality _ 
_ ticipant. Actually, the training and research of interviewing of the two groups of inter : 
objectives of the Detroit Area Study are 
7 plementary. The worth of the training to the a Refusal of potential respondents to be inter- 
students i is considerably increased by the knowl- é viewed is the most common concern of students. iz. 
that their efforts | are instrumental in the This fear usually is considerably reduced after 
‘ production of a major piece of research. On the some experience on pre-test interviews. Refusals 
a: other hand, the worth of the final research — have always been a relatively small proportion 
product i is highly mead on the quality of the of the total sample; i int none of the eight : —. ‘ 
4A complete bibllegraghy of -published and 
4 basic social science research. To date, nineteen _ published materials based on DAS data is available 4 4 
faculty members have furthered their varied om request to the Detroit Area Study, 


= 


research interests through the facilities of this 5C. A. Moser and A. Stuart, “An Experimental 

organization. Several published monographs are Study of Quota Sampling,” Journal of the 
“q based on DAS data. Among the most recent is — — Society, A, 116 (1953), pp. 349-405. a 5 
Daniel Miller and Guy E. Swanson’s The Chang. Charles F. Cannell and Morris Axelrod, 


Respondent Reports on the Interview,” American 
ing American Parent, the winner of the E. W. Journal of Sociology, 62 (September, 1956), pp. 


_ Burgess award as the best work on the aie 177-181. See also the response rate reports - 
“ published 1958-59. more surveys which are available on request. 
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he’ DAS have refusals decisions has been comparatively One 
A constituted more than 8 per cent of the total basic reason is that the faculty participant does 
sample.7 = come into the DAS with a complete and de- 
‘It is true that mot all are tailed esearch To a the 

_ function as interviewers. Foreign students, those 


- with speech impediments, and a few for whom 


from. the final interviewing experience. Where 
pron ty these persons take part in several of 


‘Not interview serve a very necessary function in operated. Student at 


editing production interviews as they co come into stages of the research are encouraged, but the | so 
ultimate power of decision is assigned to the 


The DAS has found that the student participant and the DAS staff. 


~ bution at all phases of a study has been of uni- In addition, although students would benefit — 
formly high quality. During the year that a by a involvement in the basic stedy 
given project is operating many students develop — design than is now possible, this arrangement 
a close identification with the study. They know 7 has not proved feasible. A general study design 


_ that their performance can spell success or fail- and time schedule must be worked out before ‘4 


ure to the entire project. Since they feel, and — "students are available at the start of the school 


rightly so, that a poor study can be a reflection year. As stated above, this design is subject - h 


on their own efforts, most students work indus- | modification i in light of discussions between stu- 
triously — to produce something of which 7 dents and DAS staff as the research dev velops. , 
= Another benefit to the student would be addi- 
In the eight projects thus far 1 viidteitilits by * tional time for his own analysis of the data. In 
“the DAS, the major method of investigation has_ the analysis stage he makes the decisions and © 
Deen that of the interview survey. It is recog- assumes full responsibility for the product. The Bid 
nized that by concentrating on survey research, seven to eight weeks now devoted to this effort — e 
_ many other investigative techniques (eg., -par- are not long enough to allow the student to z 
ticipant observation, small group» research, investigate fully the data accessible to him. An 
_ analysis of census material) remain relatively a extension of the DAS course work by one school © 
unexplored. Probably it is not possible in any semester is now being considered as a _— a 
one school year for the student to engage | in a solution to this time limitation. © se Sie 


a single major piece of research which requires Ds Since its inception in 1951, 254 students have 


_ the utilization of several field techniques. Cer- been involved in the Detroit ‘Area Study’s train- 
tainly, a project of the DAS type does not ing program. Included in this number are 23 


to all field methods. Advanced graduate students errolled in the program as “honors” concen- 
ideally will later engage in other research opera- - _ trates in sociology. Many former students have at 
tions which the DAS found that their DAS experience provided the 


provide students with a working introduction ia selected undergraduates who were 


a the. development of the 3 year’s re- or y Research Center Group Dynamics 
_ search, there is an attempt to involve the stu- at The University of Michigan. The majority 
dents as fully as possible in all aspects of the of DAS alumni have gone on to advanced 


on theoretical and procedural points are made 


training in the DAS gave them a greater re- 
the consultation of student, staff, and 


ale. In most cases, this means that decisions -Ening in work. There is evidence that their . o 


thesis would have provided. 
z= ‘The overriding philosophy of the Detroit Area 
~ Study is that students will learn best if their , 
proved wise fer to discuss with the oe training goes beyond classroom discussion to 
the rationale for the actions which were taken “meet the rigorous conditions involved in om 
by staff and faculty participants. pleting a major field study while observing high 
In general, however, the number of unilateral ‘standards of professional competence.8 No text- 
ra, however excellent, can convey the frustra- 


Harry Sharp and Allen Feldt, “Some 4 
Factors i in a Probablity Sample Survey of a Metro- Gone, 


Search maturity ‘than the writing of a master’s 


— 
é out with the students. A major handicap in this 
pe of program, nevertheless, is the relatively 
4 all opportunity for a student to make his own 
a istakes. The demands of the research simply § [i 
| 
— 
| 
| 
— 
— 


. Watley, Bryce Weed. 
_--- Committee on Legislation and Contipcation: ‘ah September 15 to 22. The theme was the social im- 
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a mises of social research as well as actual par- _tication. On their part, faculty participants toes ie 
_ ticipation in a large-scale research undertaking. _ found the ever-questioning student an important 
Experience in the often difficult task of trans- factor in justifying, clarifying, and developing» 


lating important concepts in social science into _ both the general theory in which their research 
research operations perceptibly increases the framed and the minute "details to 
-student’s theoretical and | 


to other committees 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES, made by President Faris are as follows: 
1961 Classification Committee: : Elbridge Sibley, ¢ 
man; Bernard Barber, Wellman Warner. 
District of Columbia, ashington, ©.3 ; May 
13 (also meets monthly); President Paul _ Sections of | the American Sociological 
Glick, Bureau of the Census, Washington Association 
hn Section on Criminology: Officers for 1961 in- 
Eastern, Sheraton Atlantic Hotel, New York ca clude Thorsten Sellin, Chairman; Paul W. Tappan, 
City; April 8-9. President A. B. Hollingshead, Chairman-Elect ;_ Daniel Glaser, Secretary- 
1905 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. I 
_ Midwest, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Frank E. Hartung, Alfred R. Lindesmith, , Lloyd W. Ra 
_ Nebraska; April 27-29. President Ruth S. McCorkle, and B. Vold, members of the 
Cavan, Rockford College, Rockford, ‘llinois. © Counc. 
“Ohio Valley, Statler- Hilton Hotel, Cleveland, Section on Sociology of Education: Officers 
Ohio; April 21- 22. President Harold Gibbard, for 1961 include Orville G. Brim, Jr., Chairman; 


Burton Clark, Chairman-Elect; David Gottlieb 4 

est Virginia Univ ersity, We t Secretary- Treneurer; C. Arnold Anderson, Howard 
irginia. — Ss. Becker, Robert J. Havighurst, David Riesman, 


"Pacific, Ramada Inn, Tuscon, Arizona; “April” Leila Sussman, and Melvin Tumin, members of the 


of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Florida; April $-7. President Edgar T. Thomp- of Social Work, 


Inc. Over 400 Americans joined delegates from 45 


son, Duke University, Durham, North _Caro- countries at the 10th International Conference 


Social Work in Rome, January 8-14, 1961. The 

Southwestern, Statler Hilton” Hotel, Dallas, theme of the Conference was “social work in a 
‘Texas; March 30—April 1. President Winifred — aa world—its functions and responsibilities.” { 
_ Texas Technological College, In addition to the formal meetings, 16 study groups 
were arranged where delegates came together in 
a small groups to exchange experiences and knowledge 

in their particular fields with people from other — 


- countries. Nathan E. Cohen, Dean of the School of 


Applied Social Sciences at Western Reserve Univ rer- 


‘The following appointments to ad hee com- 
sity delivered a principal address, Melvin A. Glasser 


mittees have been made by ba served as Chairman of the United States Committee 


instruction 1 of the Council: 


. A world of 
— was held at the University of Chicago, 


Sanders, Chairman; Robert O. Carlson, Neal plications of industrialization and technological 
Gross, Alex Inkeles, John W. Riley, Jr., Bartlett change, a subject to which UNESCO currently is 


“a = _H. Stoodley, Guy E. Swanson, Robert Bierstedt, giving major emphasis in its Social Science pro- 


ex officio, Talcott Parsons, ex officio. _——_—s gram. The meeting was called under the combined _ 

_ Maclver Award Selection Committee: Everett C. sponsorship of UNESCO, the Canadian and United 

_ Hughes, Chairman; Leonard Broom, John A. States National Commissions for UNESCO, and the _ 
Clausen, W. — Crawford, Robert Merton, David University of Chicago. Scholars from 14 countries 


Committee on Ethics: Robert Angell, 
Chairman; Bernard Barber, Neal Robert 
Nisbet, Albert J. Reiss. 


“sce 
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Committee on Latin American Sociologists: (in co- OF FUDMC WOrKS lor New Dead 
operation with SSRC and ACLS) W. Rex Cr 
—— 
q ings and the lacunae in data which confronted g 
them. Consideration was given to filling research 


gaps and suggestions were made for methods of bility in the further development of relevant re- a 


tackling the many social problems arising out of 7 search in the behavioral sciences. She is continuing as _ 
economic development. David G. Mandelbaum, Uni- P a member of the graduate faculties at Rutgers and = 
= of California, Berkeley, and Sol Tax, Uni- New York University. 
versity of Chicago, represented the United States Bi pen. 
National Commission. Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund. Ap- 


lications are invited either for a post-doctoral - 
Wilbert Moore of Princeton University, general 

i hii for a grant for doctoral research in 
rapporteur for the meeting and member of the fellowship ot for a g 


4 United States National Commission, together with a. 
Bert F. Hoselitz of the University of Chicago, North "The amount of each fellow: ship will b aie 5 
_ American organizer of the meeting and member of ; 
the Commission’s Committee on Social Sciences and ap plications must be received before 


1s for consideration in 1961. The amount 
UNESCO, will edit, for publication by UNESCO, a _ granted for doctoral research will depend on the 


of men ws — and the nature of the project and there is no deadline for 


Sociological J Association was held in Ciudad V ictoria, * Fund, 155 East Ohio ‘Street, Chicago 1 o% Illinois. is, 


November 7-11. The Mexican Association is a feat 
member of the International Sociological Associa- ital General 


tion and the Congress was co-sponsored by the In- 2 
A. Caudill has resigned as Acting Chief of the So- 
stitute of Social Research of the National University cial to join the stall of the 


and by the university and government of the State J 
y Socio-environmental Laboratory at the National 


The general theme. of the Congress Institute of Mental Health in Bethesda. Norman W. 


was “Political Sociology” and the discussions were _ 
organized under the following headings: “Political — Bell has been appointed Acting Chief. Robert Rapo- 
5 Theory,” “Political Interactions,” “Political Typol- _ port, first Chief of the Department, continues daa 
ogy,” “Political Pathology,” “National Politics,” consultant to the Department. 
“International Politics,” and “Latin American Pol- 


ay The Department, which engages in research and se 
itics.” The Congress was under the leadership of Dr teaching, W. Rose L. Coser, 
Lucio Mendieta y Nufiez, Director of the Institute Spencer 
f h 
over $100,000 have been awarded during the past 
Alameda County Heart Association has ap ap- _ year to members of the Department and their col-— 


pointed Mrs. Esther Hochstim to direct a study of ; laborators. Bell is working with Stanley Eldred and 4 
Cardiac Work Evaluation Units. This research proj- Lewis Sherman on a study of the relationship of BA 
ect is financed by the American Heart Association schizophrenic symptomatology and the award milieu. a : 
and is designed to determine criteria for appraising _ Coser is engaged in a study of the socialization o 
Cotes Work Evaluation — across the nation. ys psychiatric residents. Kennedy, who has bn 
et ae Be te and Sciences, joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., is con- 


g 
American of Arte and Sciences. 
aid usually ranging between $500 and tinuing a study of group therapy with Sheila 
eh $1500 are available from funds administered by the  Hafter. Melbin is a Russell Sage Fellow and is in- 
_ Academy for research in any recognized scientific vestigating certain dimensions of interpersonal 
field, including the social sciences. Applications must _ havior between aides and patients. = et 
be received before February first for grants to be __ Anne Parsons is continuing her studies of cultural aan 
made in March, and before September first for é variation in hallucinations and the family structure a 
grants to be made in October. In general, individual _ of schizophrenic patients. Miss Parsons returned to 
_ projects dealing with explorations of the frontiers — Naples, Italy for the summer to complete data — 
of scientific knowledge are preferred. Inquiries and _lection begun during a year’s stay in Italy. Katherine 
requests for application forms should be addressed Spencer is research consultant by the Social WwW rk 
to: Committees on Research Funds, American Department and is completing 


“The iio for Research in Marketing, Inc. ¥ - moved to new headquarters at 236 West 78th Street, 
Robert Jordan Dubin, social psychologist on the bi New York City, where it is offering a greatly en- ou F. 
staff of the Center for Research in Marketing, é larged program of activities in addition to its usual 
Peekskill, New York, has been named Director of _ lecture demonstrations in psychodramatic methods. is 
Research and will supervise all studies conducted The Institute, under the direction of J. L. Moreno, _ 
by the Center’s staff of social scientists. pr icisenlal M.D., also plans to provide a reading room and ot 


Association | for the Aid of Crippled Chile bookstore at its new 
dren. Matilda White Riley, former Executive Of- ; ¥ National Committee on the Aging. G. War- 

F - ficer of the American Sociological Association, has field Hobbs, Chairman, and Robert E. Bondy, Di- 
- joined the staff of the Association for the Aid of ¥ rector of the National Social Welfare Assembly, — 

4 _ Crippled Children, a foundation with national and have announced the _ formation of The | National 
- international interests in the prevention of handi- % Council on the Aging, | a non-profit national organ-— 


ion, Boston 46, Massachusetts. 
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Council, growing out the National on will be Cecil Card, who 
sg Aging which has been a standing committee of a was also involved during the initial phase of the 
t study is is on sabbatical leave at present. = 
will become an affiliate ot affiliate organization of ‘The As- _ Robert L. James is making a study of the ecology = 
sembly of the aged and their problems in Edmonton sup- fa 
ported by a University research grant. John A. 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital (Chicago). Hostetler spent the summer studying the changing 
The Department of Patient Care Research has been Amish community, supported by grants from the 
_ awarded a grant from the National Institutes of _ American Philosophical Society and the Canada 
Health to study the consequences of the experi- Coyncil. 
a mental program in the School of Nursing. Charles. Visiting summer staff included Allvar Jacobson, _ 
Van Buskirk, Assistant Professor of Psychology, : Gordon Browder, Professor of Sociology at Mon- — 
‘State University of Iowa, is serving as wiitaid in- tana State University, and Franz Adler, Professor of — 
Sociology, presently at Long Beach State. 
Amal Vinogradov is special Lecturer in So- 
ti the study of patient’s perception of the ology this year. Milton Maxwell, formerly of 
patient role and of expectations surrounding this Washington State University has joined The Al- 
Tole. This study is supported by the Commonwealth x coholism Foundation in Edmonton. 
Rin _ The Sociology Division inaugurated an M.A. pro- 
an ‘ Hans O. Mauksch is continuing his research in © gram this year and is also developing a community 


; - role perception and self perception of nurses within — — 


the context of the institutional processes of the hos- 
a pital. He is continuing to serve as the Director of _ Barnard College. A Alex Inkeles, P Professor of So- 
_ the Department of Patient Care Research and as ciology in the Department of Social Relations at : 
_ Chairman of the Social Science Department in the Harvard University is Visiting Professor of Sociol- 
i School of Nursing. as De. ogy at Barnard for the Spring semester of 1961. 


_ Besides the Chairman, the Social Science Depart- He is ‘ 
psychologists; Wolf V. Heydebrand, M. Ross Quil- a grant from the New York Fund for Children for 
- - lian, and James K. Skipper, Jr., sociologists. a report on the role of Parents’ Associations in 
Wolf Heydebrand is engaged in a study of factors — 


school integration in New York City. Mirra Komar- 


ani the nursing instructor’s evaluation of clini- °VSky, Chairman of the Department, is continuing 


“cal rformance her study of working class marriages under a grant 
are lays _ from the National Institute of Mental Health. 


oo 
‘The of Social Prob- Renee C. Fox spent the summer in Belgium under 
_ lems. The official journal of the Society, Social a grant from the American Belgian Educational 
Problems, is planning a special issue on work and Foundation to continue her study of social and 


leisure. Persons studying this subject area are in- cultural factors affecting 


_vited to submit papers for the issue. Manuscripts Hig 
should be sent to Erwin O. Smigel, Editor, New Bost U it Alb tM 
York University, New York 53, N.Y, before niversity. Albe orris has retu 

from a year of research and consulting in New | 


Adelphi College. E. Louise Ware retired as concentration in criminology and social 
- Chairman of the Sociology Department to assume deviance. Louis H. Orzack, formerly of the Univer- 
_ the position of Director of Sociological Research. _ sity of Wisconsin, has joined the staff as Associate - 

Frank F. Lee, Associate Professor of the Depart- _ Professor and is developing a course of studies in 
ment, has been appointed to succeed her as Chair- large scale formal organization. Arthur od, is Vid a, 
man. | formerly of the University of Rhode Island, is Visit- 
das ing Assistant Professor to replace Alvin Zalinger 
= University of Alberta. Earle H. MacCanrell, is on a two-year Ford Foundation Fellowship = 
formerly of San Diego State College, Cecil L research inGhana. 
French, formerly of Drury College, and Richard Irwin T. Sanders, Department Chairman, 


a Laskin, formerly of Brandon College, Manitoba, Frank Sweetser are developing the concentration on _ 


on _ joined the staff in September, 1960, as Assistant Pro- _ the subject of “the community.” Sweetser has been 


fessors of Sociology in the new Department qwarded a grant from the Massachusetts Depart- 
‘iL _ Philosophy and Sociology. Professor Laskin spent ment of Mental Health to publish a series of eco- 
_ the summer doing research at the Center for Com- logical maps of Metropolitan Boston and accom- 
at munity Research at the University of ag panying text. Other departmental members include — 4 
, al and is presently analyzing data from the project. | TT. Scott Miyakawa, Associate Professor, and Jean 
aa Gordon Hirabayashi has underway a study of — ‘Hendry and George Horner, Assistant Professors. 
_ factors relating to attitudes and voting behavior in _ ‘Hyman Rodman is a part-time Assistant Professor, — 
a recent fluoridation plebiscite; in addition he is” ~ teaching courses in the family and minority groups. a 
directing a two-year study sponsored by the Alberta ___ Professor Leland Wyman is on sabbatical leave — 
Tuberculosis Association relating to the re-incidence for the second semester to do field work in the 
of tuberculosis among of Indian descent. Southwest. been a research — 
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American Philosophical ‘Society the ‘field 2 of California, Los Angeles. Donald 


work and also a publication grant from the Na- : R. Cressey, Chairman of the Department, who has _ 
tional Science Foundation for partial support of the recently been appointed Acting Dean, Division of we 
~ _ publication of a book on Navaho Windway. ek the Social Sciences, attended the meetings of the 
4 Graduate School appointments in sociology and International Criminological Society at The Hague 
_ a3 _ anthropology are held by William O. Brown, Di- _ in September. Melvin Seeman is currently working 
: . rector of the African Studies Program, and Philip on studies of alienation in community and organiza-— 
Gulliver who is on the same Program. Daniel Mc- S tion settings. Eshref Shevsky, Professor Emeritus, = 
Call, who holds a similar appointment, is spending — has been recalled to active service. George C. Myers : 
* this year on a research project in Africa. Dorrian ; has been appointed to the sociology staff as Acti 
Apple, of the School of Nursing, is giving a course Instructor. 
_ on medical sociology in this Department. Teaching Oscar Grusky has been ‘awarded a grant by the ae 
et fellows for 1960-1961 include Robert Lowrie, Jaro- Division of Research of the Graduate School of 
Moravec, Thomas and Albert Business Administration for the study of determi-_ 


ee nants of career mobility among professional man- ar 
Bowling Green State University. c. G. Swan- agers. Wendell Bell, Melville Dalton, and William 


4 son, a senior member of the staff, is is on a one- -year Robinson were on sabbatical leave for the fall 


leave of absence from his University duties. Joseph semester, 1960. 

4 K. Balogh, Sociologist and Criminologist, had a one- 

semester leave of absence to continue many Canisius College. Thomas P. Imse assumed 
search projects including a major, nationwide study duties as Chairman of the Department last June. : 4 


on ke: punishment. He i is also completing a proj- : He heads a study of organizational and fiscal im- — 
_ plications of population loss in the central city of a 
ametropolian area, 
Arthur G. Neal, from Ohio State University William Jarrett, formerly at Michigan State Uni-— 
Norbert Wiley, from Michigan State University, _ versity, has been appointed Instructor in Sociology. 
have been added to the staff as new full-time faculty In addition, the Department includes Michael P. ~ 
4 . members. Neal is engaged on a project on structure Penetar, Associate Professor, and Joseph Cantillon, _ _ 4 
of alienation among non-manual workers and an- i ? io. 


a Central Michigan Untoorsity, Robert 1. 
la co oman, irector of t e Family 2 entra ichigan University. Rober ew- 
Court Center, Toledo, was a Visiting Lecturer dur- ; art is on leave for the 1960-1961 academic year to s 
” ing the first semester and taught a class in juvenile < the University’s Teacher Education Project. His — 

Samuel H. Lowrie is studies in Project which is supported by a Ford Foundation 
a behavior and dating patterns. Donald S. 7 grant begun last year. David L. Westby, formerly an 
Longworth is engaged in a research project on engaged in graduate work and research at Michigan 
family adjustments and has completed a study on _ State University, been en appointed ‘Assistant 
consumer problems of married people, which will Professor. 

be a chapter contribution to a book to be published _ _ Under the Department’s graduate program, begun | / Ap 
: by John Wiley. Frank F. Miles is at work on a last fall, the Master’s degree will be granted for the ef 


~ 


= 
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first time next Jun 
directory of social work facilities and services in J 


t h 4 


_Brandeis University announces the new Grad- Wallace Smith, formerly of Haverford College, has 
ante Sociology Program beginning in been appointed Assistant Professor of in 
offers tuition awards. Address inquiries to the Dean, the Department of Social Sciences. 


ss University of Buffalo. Stanley Taylor, author 5 pointed Acting Chairman of the Department of So- Bice 
a0 of Conceptions of Institutions and the Theory of Be ciology and Anthropology, effective June 1, 1960, s 

_ Knowledge, has joined the Department as Visiting a replacing James W. Wiggins. Alfred G. Smith has 

- ‘Associate Professor. During the summer session, been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor 

A. Sorokin lectured and initiated a course of Anthropology. 
called “The Forms and Power of Creative Love.” _ Doby is studying patterns of interaction com- 
Elwin Powell was co-instructor and raconteur. Dax - patibility in an alcoholic clinic. Jerry L. L. Miller — 

_ The Department recently initiated a full scale i and Doby are cooperating in the design of a deci- BS 7. : 
medical sociology prograin. Marvin Opler and Saxon a) sion-making model for selected aspects of hospital i 7. 7 
Graham are serving as major professors and have administration. - Alvin Boskoff is continuing his 7 es 

4 successfully sponsored several government fellows. studies of differential exposure to mass media by an ¥ 
A large USPHS grant was awarded to Llewellyn investigation of influence patterns in the formation 
Gross, C. Veracaris, and E. Grosof, Professors in of political opinions. 
Ba =a the Department, for a three year study of social — ‘The Department has been oflering a doctoral — 
causes of labor turnover in modern hospitals. Saxon program in Sociology since 1958 in the fields of 
_ Graham and Arthur Lepinot, Superintendent of , theory, methodology, social organization, and ae 


- Roswell Park Memorial Institute, are acting as interaction. Scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- 


consultants. ants. “Send ships for M.A. and Ph.D. students are now 
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4 writing the Chairman or the Dean of the Graduate of a social science research program. = ~~ 
University, Atlanta 22, Ga. -Hormann is Acting Director of the Romanzo 
‘Adams. Social Research Laboratory and main 
| Florida , State University. The Department now s ~ faculty advisor to the student editorial staff of the 
includes Professors Gordon Blackwell, Charles  pyblication, Social Process in Hawaii, which has as 
Grigg, Lewis Killian, Meyer F. Nimkoff (Chair- _ the theme of its current annual issue the sociology 
man), F. Ivan Nye; Associate Professors Francis — of speech and language. Yukiko Kimura, who is on _ 
R. Allen, John Griffin; ‘Assistant Professors T. ¥ * a full- time research appointment with the Lab- 
Dietrich, William F Felton, Russell | Middleton, James oratory, is working on a study of European _ ae 
Japanese war-brides as well as a study of the 
Gordon Blackwell is the new President of the Okinawans in Hawaii. yee 
Florida State University. From 1957-1960, he was Cheng spent the fall semester of his sabbatical — PS 
Chancellor of the Woman’s College of the Univer- ._— in Japan, where he studied post-war trends 
sity of North Carolina. Earlier, he was Kenan Pro- ‘ in Japanese family organization. Yamamura is at 
fessor of Sociology at the University of North Car- Deputy Chairman of the University Study and at 
olina and Director of the Institute for Research in Development Commission which has been 


SocialSciencee = == == ducting a survey of the University’s present policies. 
_ Francis R. Allen is engaged in a study of the ang organization and plans for growth. He is also 
“Social Effects of Sputnik.” He delivered a lecture | e directing a survey of the cytological services of the ry 
society and automation at the University of Hawaii Cancer. Society. Wittermans has resigned his he 


4 


Georgia as part of a series on the topic “Man and 7 ‘former position as Head of the Educational Depart- 
the Machine.” of the Museum of Ethnology in Rotterdam 
_ William S. Felton is research consultant with the accept a permanent position in the Department. 
American” Telephone & Telegraph Company on He is now preparing for publication a study of 
4 their Management Progress study. Ambonese refugees in The Netherlands. 
_ Lewis M. Killian and Charles M. Grigg have re- Dr. Bartos has returned to the campus after — cate 
- ceived a grant from the Field Foundation, Inc., bata ing spent the past year at Harvard and Columbia 
4 study entitled, “Feedback of Social Science Data on ga postdoctoral SSRC award; at these institu- 
into Local Communities: An Experiment in Com- —— he concentrated upon further training in 
munication.” Data on living conditions and com- ‘ mathematics and small group research. Irving Krauss ~ 
munity satisfaction of whites and Negroes in a 4 comes to the Department from the University of — 
southern community will be compiled and used asa California at Berkeley. He is now completing a 
basis for discussion with community leaders. The study of the determinants of social mobility. 
grant makes possible the continuation and expan- George Yamamoto has returned to the Department — 
sion of pilot studies conducted by the Institute for 4 after spending a year on a John Hay Whitney 
Social Research under grants from the University Fellowship making a study of lawyers in Hawaii 
Research Council. James H. Williams is associated of Japanese ancestry. Harwin L. Voss has resigned 
4 P with Killian and Grigg in the Saar _ from the Department to accept a position with the | 
Russell Middleton has received grants from the Economic Research Center of the University of 
University Research Council to conduct studies in — Hawaii. He is now directing a survey of — 


the sociology of religion and to investigate the role habits on the Island of Oahu, under a research 
of the civil rights issue in voting behavior. iin contract for the Honolulu Liquor Commission. 
_ Meyer Nimkoff is President-elect (1960-1961) of Several members of the Department have been - if is 
the Southern Sociological Society. He is a member — : _ involved in the work of planning the programs and oe. be’ 
of the Editorial board of the newly established structure of an International College to be estab- = 
International Journal of Comparative Sociology. lished on the University of Hawaii campus. The é 


'_Iwan Nye is Director of the Interdivisional _ first appropriation of ten million dollars for the a i 
octoral Program in Marriage and Family Living. between East and West in ‘ Hawaii, of which the 


A brochure on the program is available on request.  ‘Setennetionsd College fe 0 part, was made by Com 
Anew full 
ww full year course designed to offer a “practicum ‘f gress in September. Contracts for several new build 


i 
nl wll Be taught by Profesor Nye ings will be processed during the current fiscal year. 
guet University of Hawaii. The staff of ‘the uate students, approximately four-fifths of whom © al 
_ Department of Sociology consists of the following » to come from Asia, Australia, and New Zealand; aS ow 
persons: Andrew W. Lind, Senior — Professor; — \ the remainder to be American students. It is antici- = 
4 Clarence E. Glick, Chairman and Professor; C. K. _ pated that the Center will have about 2000 students 
Cheng, Bernhard L. Hormann, and Douglas s. 1965. 
-sociate Professor; Otomar J. Bartos, Irving Kraus, _ University of Houston. Howard Kaplan and 
and George K. Yamamoto, Assistant Professors. Jules Schrager have joined the Department as 
During the past year Lind was Acting Director Lecturers, fall, 1960. 


of the University’s newly organized Social Science _ The Department has started a pre-professional 
- Research Institute. This year Lind is at Chulalong- — social work program. Jules Schrager will offer the 
in Bangkok under a — first two courses in this program. 
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PROFESSION 
oa for the academic year, 1960-1961, to study has “transferred to the newly dedicated Medical 
change in Mexico. = = School _ where she is an Associate Professor of 
_ Art Gallaher has been romoted to Associate Behavioral Science and also, of Rural Sociology. 
Professor. addition, Pearsall is Coordinator of Behavioral 
On March 19, 1960, the Department held its Science for the College of Nursing, = 8 
first Conference on Inter-Group Relations » in co- Willis A. Sutton, Jr. has returned from India 
operation with the Anti- Defamation League 


the Indian Government’s Ministry of Com- 
Development and Cooperation. Howard W. 
Beers, on indefinite leave from the University and 
of the pn serving as Field Associate in Community Develop- 
Chairman. Karl F. Schuessler was recently promoted for the Council on 
Professor and Sheldon Stryker to Associate 


=~ American James S. Brown received a grant from the 


: © - tional Institute of Mental Health to do a restudy 
awarded a research grant to Delbert C. a of the Beech Creek neighborhood in the Kentucky 


mountains, with particular emphasis on the adjus 
ment of migrants from this area. Joining him in 


and Fremont A. Shull, of the School of Business 
to conduct research on role conflict behavior of 
business and labor leaders. Delbert Miller partic- 
ipated with Robert A. Dahl of Yale and Peter 
Drucker of New York University ina Distinguished — 
Lecture Series at Notre ‘Dame University in 
October, the theme of which was Power and Amer- 
The Ford Foundation has awarded a — to 
"Albert K. Cohen, Alfred R. Lindesmith and Edmund status, socio-economic conditions, and leisure-time 
“Vaz for research in juvenile delinquency. Cohen, activities of older persons in rural and urban Ste 
who is Visiting Professor at the University of Kentucky. Youmans and Schwarzweller are con- 
California in Berkeley this year, will continue ss ducting a follow-up study of occupational achieve- 
e study in delinquent behavior. Lindesmith is study-_ ‘ments, family and community adjustments, and 
how narcotic addiction ‘spreads among young integration into American society of men from 
people. Ph.D. candidate, will investigate the 950. J Kentucky who were in the 8th grade 


‘mature of juvenile gang behavior in European = W. member the special 


a John Liell a attended “the Faculty Seminar on 
Metropolitan Research Problems, sponsored by the Devitt of 
Maxwell School at Syracuse University and the ‘ed 
recently been appointed a member of the ‘Uni- 
a new Department of Urban Studies. Jiri Kolaja delivered a paper which he had co- - 
Martin L. Dosick has been appointed Lecturer authored with John T. Flint at the nineteenth 
conference of the International Sociological I~ rt 
be” 


Query, and Joseph J. Mangalam. 

_ The Department is collaborating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture on two studies. 
_E. Grant Youmans (USDA representative stationed 


this fall. He is continuing his research in juvenile 
crime at the Federal Correctional Institution, Ash- ™ Mexico City. During the summer term Flint 
land, served as “staff member in an interdisciplinary 


x George Psathas was reappointed treasurer for the - seminar for educational administrators held at the i 


the study are Harry K. Schwarzweller, Joy M. ie: 


at Kentucky) is completing a study on the health i 


racy in Education, National Education Association, 


- Society for the Study of Social Problems and University of Kentucky. Sidney J. Kaplan and of PS 


continues to serve as business manager of the. Charles C. Manker, Jr. (College of Education) 
journal, Social Problems. Sheldon Stryker | con-— oa. served on the staff of the tenth annual Seminar in 
to serve as A Intergroup Relations. This seminar, held during the 
summer, is co- “sponsored by the National Council 


of Panjab, Pakistan, have been as returned from year’s "sabbatical leave 
Assistant Professors in the Department of ite where | he conducted research on some 

Sociology. Hillery, also appointed to the staff of ‘Selected — of social > with the aid of a 

the Department of Sociology, received the Ph.D. 

Louisiana State University and 
Mangalam received his from Cornell University. Lewis th ‘the United 


_ Thomas R. Ford has been promoted to Professor. Congress on the Prevention of Crime held in Lon- a a 


He also serves as Executive Director of the Social in August. He is a Visiting Associate Professor 
--- Research Service and continues as Director of | for the fall semester in the Department of Social 
general research for Southern Appalachian Studies. Relations at Harvard where he is teaching a 
John C and J. ‘Kaplan the the social of crime. 
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Francis P. Conant of Columbia University has study of small businessmen in Montana and the 


oo at Smith College where he is teavaing .— Ph.D. degree at the University of Washington. ati 


course in social disorganization, == Gold continued his work this summer on a 


ot been appointed Assistant Professor of Anthropology. factors contributing to their success or failure in 


In addition to his appointment to the Department, business. ver 
ihe will teach in the Non-Western Area Studies 
‘Program sponsored by a grant from the Ford University of Montreal. Guy Rocher has 


Foundation, as will Edwin Driver. become Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
7 - Joseph Lopreato of Yale and Keith Lovald of and Anthropology. He replaced _ Father Norbert 
oe ‘the University of Minnesota have been ae — Lacoste who will remain on the teaching staff and 
Assistant Professors of Sociology, = "devote more time to research in religious sociology. — 
University of Minnesota. Roy G. Francis Fellows, is on leave of absence to study in Paris. 
the consulting editor for the sociological series being Guy Dubreuil joined the staff as Associate Professor _ 
published by Allyn and Bacon of Boston. He is and will direct a new program in anthropology. — 


editor of INFORM, the publication of the Uni- Jean Malaurie, from l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes be >, 


versity” of Minnesota chapter of the American Etudes in Paris, joined the Anthropology section 
Association of University Professors. a sessional Visiting Professor in conjunction with 


Edward Gross, who joined the staff from Wash- yearly field trips among the Canadian Eskimos. 


ington State University, has begun an analysis of _ Three new Assistant Professors joined the Depart- 
sociometric data gathered by the Industrial Rela- ment: Jean Benoist, M.D., after doing field work 
tions Center of which he is a Faculty Associate. in physical anthropology at the Martinique, Jacques 


; ne He has served as consultant on labor-management _ Brazeau, who left the field of sociological research 


ao ra Mason Griff has returned to the campus after - S. Hendon, formerly of Yale University, 


Hill returned from Puerto Rico where 


= 


_ problems in the development of taconite ore in in the Armed Services with the Defence Research be 
- Minnesota for the Northern Minnesota Conference ‘Board of Canada, and Albert Trouwborst, who 
on Industrial Relations. Marvin J. Taves will was director of the Africa Department at the 
address the National Center for Economic ‘and Ethnographical National Museum of Leiden in 

Social Adjustment in Agriculture. He participated Holland. 
in the 1960 annual convention program of the oe Denis Szabo, eae Professor of Sociology, i 

cs American Country Life Association in Washington, — a - directing a departmental program in criminology 
D. C. and is beginning a study of the interaction © Four new Lecturers joined the ‘staff: Robe 

et of Federal policy programs and Social values among Sévigny and Colette Carisse in sociology ; Gilles 
_ Arnold Rose is Chairman of the P Permanent Com- psychology and criminology. 


- Sociological Association. He has begun research on New York University. Wellman J. Warner, for 
perceptions of local community influentials. He fourteen years Chairman of the Graduate Depart- _ 
remains as a member of the Minneapolis Citizen’s ‘ment of Sociology and Anthropology and then Head — 
League Committee on city charter revision, and f the several departments at the University, has i 
headed the Minnesota delegation to the “White resigned his administrative appointments and will 
-House Conference on Aging in January, 1961. _ devote his time to teaching and research in the 

_ Elio D. Monachesi and Starke R. Hathaway have — Graduate School. As Chairman of the International 

received another five year grant from the National - Council, he has announced the organization of the e 
_ Institute of Mental Health to continue a study of — Third International Congress of Group Paycho- 

B _ development of social adjustment. Virgil Sale» therapy in Paris in August of 1961. 

and Peter Hall have received grants from the Ford _ Robert Bierstedt has been appointed Head of the — 


Foundation to assist in the systematic development _ _ Department. He has returned from a year abroad % 
of new concepts and practices | in the area of f ju- a where he was Fulbright Lecturer at the University _ 


venile delinquency. of Edinburgh and Barnett Lecturer at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He gave additional lectures at the Uni- 
A versities of Liverpool, Southampton, and Munich. — 


_ research at the University of Puerto Rico in Rio Paul W. Tappan was nominated by the Social Be 
- Piedras. M. Lee Taylor is continuing his research Commission of the Economic and Social Council — 
on the sociology of art and is currently analyzing — of the United Nations in February, SOCG, Se ast ote 
data on his project of the place of the gallery in = as the United States member of the Ad Hoc 
the American college and university. Advisory Committee of Experts on the Prevention 


Montana State University. Gordon Browder, 


- Chairman of the Department of Sociology, Anthro- — 

pology and Social Welfare, served as Visiting Pro- in The Hague in September, 1960. Tappan received 
fessor of Sociology at the University of Alberta this an LL.D. degree from Clark University in June, 


he recently led a seminar on strategies of family 


Visiting Professor at Brandeis University. 
ea Albert Heinrich has joined the staff as instructor 
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also appointed as general rapporteur for the Fourth 
— 
grant received by the Department under Title 
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r ud which he began early last year. Margaret Benz has 


PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION “te 
al Defense Education Act of 1958. Ps Robert Dubin _Tesumes his position as Reseech * 
This” grant will be used to expand the graduate- 
devel offerings in anthropology by the addition of Professor of behavioral sciences, School of Com- L 
courses in linguistics, Southeast Asian ethnology, < merce, University of Wisconsin. While on leave he F 
also lectured at the Universities of Chicago, 
~ teach courses in these fields, is currently also serving Michigan State, Illinois, and Texas, and taught in oe 
as Visiting Assistant Professor of Indonesian at the Executive Program in Business Administration, — r 
i Erwin O. Smigel, Chairman of the Department. on the analysis of power, authority, and il 


at University College, has been promoted to Pro- 
ie fessor. Charles F. Westoff was appointed Chairman 
of the Department in Washington Square College. Associate. During the past year he has published 
| Westoff is continuing his work on a longitudinal i or had in press six articles and is completing @ = 
_ study of social and psychological factors affecting volume on theory building. He is also bringing i 
_ fertility. John L. Landgraf has been appointed As- ‘ a second edition of Human Relations in Admin-— 
-sociate Coordinator of Research Services at the istration, 
but will continue offering courses in 4 John M. Foskett and Walter T. Marin bave 
the Department. Joseph Bram is continuing research { completed field work for their study of adjustment 


under his Ford Master Fellow program, involving — 


on “Puerto Rico: A People in Search of Its Identity” of elderly persons to the old age situation, a project — 
financed by the National Science Foundation and — 
_ taken her sabbatical leave this year and will resume the University’s Office of Scientific and Scholarly — ; 
i her teaching responsibilities in September, 1961. Research. Martin also serves as Director of the | 
Elliott P. Skinner spent the summer in West Africa _ Study of Resistance to Educational Television, a ¥ 
_ with a group of students under a - from the three year project financed under Title VII of the oe 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. Data 


i Herbert A. Bloch of Brooklyn College; Leonard 5. ae A. Ellis has joined the Department as ff 
oo Jr. of the Russell Sage Foundation; Nelson Associate Professor with primary responsibility for th 

aan Foote of the General Electric Company; J. L. bs graduate training in methodology. He will teach a 


Ti Moreno of the Moreno Institute; Matilda White three term course and practicum in st 


Riley of Rutgers University; Philip C. Sagi, ‘Office and courses and seminars in social psychology, 
7 Population af Research, Princeton Univ ersity ; : social stratification, and sociology of education. Mr. 
Charles W. Wagley, Columbia University; and Hugh Ellis has been appointed book review Editor of the 
B. Williams of the International _ paieions _ American Sociological Review effective September, — 
Corporation. 1960. He continues his work on the Stanford Study 
University College, for- of the Stress Concomitants of Social Mobility. 
_merly at Northwestern University, has been ap- = Ted T. Jitodai, who is completing his Ph D. tS 
pointed Assistant Professor and Constance Sutton degree at the University of Michigan has" been 
has been appointed Instructor. At Washington appointed Instructor with courses in se 
‘Square College, Seymour Yellin, formerly at the sociology, population, and methodology. Kenneth 
; University of Michigan, has been appointed Assistant Polk has been appointed Instructor for 1960-1961 2 
cC—T and Janice W. . Harris, Eleanor Leacock, to teach courses in principles of sociology, delin- ra 7 
Miriam Papanek, Theodore Kemper, Eugeniusz quency and criminology, and methodology. Polk 
Kleban and Gerald Marwell have joined the part- is completing his doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 


4 time teaching staff of the Department. Kleban also versity of California, Los Angeles. oO nie 


teaches part-time for the School of Engineering, — Other members of the teaching staff in residence 
University College are Herbert Bisno, Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., 
Oregon State College. John G. Curry, forthe Benton Johnson, and James L. Price 
‘The Department of Sociology was allocated four 
_ past three years on the staff of Eastern Washington — llowshi der the N 1 Def x 
_ College of Education, has joined the staff of the + additional fellowships under the National De — 
_ Education Act bringing the total to eight. = 
_ A. H. Halsey of the University of Birmingham 
_ University of Oregon. Joel V. Berreman returns 5: was Visiting Professor for the 1960 summer session. 
full time to the Department after two years as He taught seminars on social stratification and 
Bm ater with the Oregon Study of comparative social institutions, and a course on 
Rehabilitation of Mental Hospital Patients. Berre- sociology of education. 
man contributed extensively to the final report 
project which was published last June. University of Herbert Gambert, 
_ Harry Alpert has been appointed Editor of the - doctoral candidate at Princeton University, and 
_ American Sociological Review effective September, Seymour Leventman, formerly at Pennsylvania be 
1960. He was elected Vice President of the northern — State University, have joined the staff as Instructors. es: 
_ division of the Pacific Sociological Association for E. Digby Baltzell has been promoted to Associate aa 


sociation. 


“a Ss and Secretary Treasurer, 1960, and Professor. He is completing a book on de Tocque- ; 


graduate students and Elizabeth Dubin as Research 
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n Conference on Urbanization in India held in June ment. In the summer of 1961 he will begin research % ~s 
at the University of California, Berkeley; and in into the relationships between cultural values and 
the UNESCO sponsored conference on Industrial- — personal attitudes toward work and the develop- 
ization and Technological Change held in September ment of emotional disorder, for which a three-year a 
at the University of Chicago. William Kephart has grant has been awarded by the Office of Vocational 
been elected Chairman of the research section of Rehabilitation, U.S. Department of Health, — 
the National Council on Family Relations. tion and Welfare. 
‘Thorsten Sellin has returned from a year’s sab- 
batical leave during which he served as Fulbright “Si Princeton University. The newly established 
Lecturer at the University of Cambridge. While in independent Department of Sociology and Anthro- oS 
Europe he lectured at the Universities of London, pology now includes the following faculty: Morroe _ Z 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Helsinki, Uppsala, Louvain, Berger, Gerald W. Breese, Heinz Hartmann, = iy 
Brussels, Paris, Athens, and La Laguna at Tenerife. Kunstadter, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Wilbert E. Moore, 
Sellin was an official delegate of the United States Charles H. Page (Chairman), Keith Simpson, 
_ to the Second United Nations Congress on the Frederick F. Stephan, Edward A. Tiryakian, and 
_ Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Of-— ‘: Melvin M. Tumin; in addition, graduate and under- a 
- fenders held in London, and in September presided graduate study in demography is offered by Ansley . be 
Coale of the Office of Population Research. 
ee, Morroe Berger attended the General Conference a 
+ “of the Congress on Cultural F reedom, held last sum- hee 
mer in Berlin, and read a paper on “The Military 


in 1575. Regimes in the Middle East.” He was Director of 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas is serving as a member the international Seminar on “City Planning and = 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Popula- Urban Social Problems in the Arab World,” held in 
ai tion for the United States Census Bureau. Vincent Cairo in December, sponsored by the Congress and > 
H. Whitney is again serving as Chairman of the the Egyptian Society of Engineers. Berger is a Cor- 2 4 


_ Marvin Wolfgang has” received the August of of Paris. He has completed a general sociological ‘a 
Vollmer Research Award for his book, Patterns in study of Arab society, and is working on a study = 


Committee on Grants-in-Aid of the Social Science responding Member of the Institut d’Etude 
Research Council. Développement ‘Economique et Social, ‘University 


Criminal Homicide. The same study "received ~of the sociological writings of Mme. de Staél. 70—@ 
honorable mention in the Denis Carroll Prize Heinz Hartmann returns in February from 
4 competition of the International Society of Crim-— Germany, where he has been on leave of absence 
inology. Wolfgang is serving as consultant in 


«- 


of clinic use “among the Mescalero Apache 
year periods. Thorsten Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang © Marion Levy returned in September from eight | 
will direct a study of the measurement of delin- months of research on modernization in Japan ‘ 
_ quency. Norman Johnston, Ian Lennox, and Stanley with special reference to the social structure of the 
_ Turner are serving as Research Associates. The Tokugawa Period as the base from which change 
second grant is for analyses of urban migration data took place. This research was done under a grant = 


from the 1960 Census and for the study of from the Ford Foundation. Semel Sarabitd 
historical data on the role of migration in indus- a Wilbert Moore was general rapporteur of a :e 
trialization and urbanization. Hope Tisdale Eld- [UNESCO sponsored conference (see account under ee 
ridge and Ann Miller are Research Associates under iv UNESCO in this section); and attended the Con- 
_ the direction of Dorothy S. Thomas. ryeen ference on Social Implications of Industrialization 
Dorothy Thomas and Everett S. Lee are col- jin Latin America, held in Mexico City, December 
laborating with Benjamin Malzberg in an analysis 12-23. Moore is ;continuing his studies of the — 
ot New York State data on the incidence of mental dynamics of industrial societies in collaboration with : 
_ disease in relation to migration to the State. The Arnold Feldman of the University of Delaware. _ 
_ study is supported by the Research | Foundation for _ Charles Page completed his editorship of the : 
Mental Hygiene. American Sociological Review on December 31. He f 
~ David Glass of the London School of Economics _ is now working on a general evaluation of sociologi- 
was the guest and speaker at a session sponsored cal work in the United States since 1959, and is pre- 
jointly with Haverford | College last ( October. paring a study of communication in the social 
University of Pittsburgh. ‘David Landy has Simpson was Lecturer in the Department during 
_ been appointed Associate Professor of Anthropology the fall term, and is Research Associate in the 
oe in the Graduate School of Public Health, with a a Industrial Relations Section. He is completing a 
< joint appointment in the Department of Anthro- _ study of the organization of research in a national 
4 pology. He will organize a program of teaching and 
research in the social sciences in the various areas = Tiryakian, who was on leave of absence desing 
of public health, and plans to teach a course in the school year 1959-1960 in Paris, is completing — 
primitive and folk medicine in the academic a comparative stu of the views of Emile Durk- 
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‘ a Fulbright fellowship in Norway, where he has ay 


- Tumin is on leave of absence in 1960-1961 on 


Tulane University. Munro S. Edmonson, Rober a: 


(University. 


completed his study of stratification and mobility in _ A. Lystad and Leonard Reissman have been | pro- 
moted to Professor, and John L. Fischer 


_ Puerto Rico and is working on a general study of _ 


Professor. Lystad has been named Head of “the 
_ San Francisco State College. Samuel Johnson — Department at Newcomb College. eres % 
a Sydney Willhelm have joined the Department i Robert E. Barnes has joined the staff to give 
- of Sociology. Johnson comes from the University = in social theory and social psychology; he 
; is finishing his dissertation at the University of 


of Wisconsin where he has completed a year’s work 7 
on a Ford Foundation Fellowship studying certain — Michigan. David R. Norsworthy, who is complet- 0 
_ aspects of non-formal organization. Willhelm comes ing his doctorate at the University of North 
‘fzom, the University of Toms: Carolina, will join the staff in 1961 to teach courses 

_ Frederic Terrien has accepted the newly ones in the areas of demography and industrial sociology. 

- position of Coordinator of Faculty Research and CGQa MacMahan, Professor of Sociology at the | 
will continue part-time in the Department. F. Dale Louisiana State University Medical School, isa ai 
Bien has resigned as Chairman to devote full consultant to the Department. Neal Tappen of the 3 
‘time to his teaching and research. Donald L. Tulane Medical School has been added to the staff aa 
bea ~-ny has been appointed to replace him BL at: bs ~ to teach physical anthropology. Ann Fischer has 
‘The present members of the Department are F. been made Assistant Professor at the Tulane School | 

_ Dale Freeman, Donald L. Garrity, Don C. Gibbons, of Social Work; she is studying traditional medical 
4 Samuel Johnson, John Kinch, Carlo Lastrucci, _ beliefs among the French-speaking Houma Indians. .s 

a George Outland, Frederic nh nae and eieetana a Thomas Ktsanes spent the summer at the Uni- i 
helm. | versity of Buenos Aires, giving a seminar and plan- + 
ning a study of Italian assimilation in selected cities. ae 


J 4 
University of Texas. Logan has been Forrest E. LaViolette has received a grant from the 
Field Foundation to study state legislation dealing 


~ 


> 


Chancellor of the University system. . Richard 
§ Hill has been appointed Associate Professor and with aid to dependent a ee 
Director of the Department's Statistical 


ae and Alexander L. Clark, Assistant Professor = Science Foundation grant for his study of a village 
ay, Warren Breed is studying the Process 

Walter irey leading to suicide, with University financial support. 
g ar as Fellow at the Center for cae a Munro Edmonson is on leave at the University of 
the Behavioral Sciences. Ivan Be knap— Carlos at Quezaltenango in Guatemala, teach- 
received a renewal of his Hospital ‘community ing and doing anthropological field work. Arden R. 
Research Project from the the ‘U 'S. Department 4: has returned from a year in Europe where 


_ Henry Orenstein has been awarded a National - 


‘Population he was Professor-in-charge of Tulane- “New comb 
junior abroad program. 
‘It is designed to provide a site for the pursuit of Wa shington State University. New appoint- 4 
_ demographic studies and to facilitate all research — ments to the Department of Sociology and Anthro- — - 
in the Department having population aspects or pology are Instructors William W. Erbe, University Hh 
‘ relevance. Jack P. Gibbs will serve as Associate of Chicago; Richard Ogles, Washington State Uni- > 
Director and Herbert L. Aarons has been appointed pS: versity; Robert A. Littlewood, UCLA, and As- 
Research Associate. sociate Professors Phillips Cutright, University of 
_ The present composition of the Sociology Depart- Chicago; David A. Ward, University -of Illinois; 
ment (including, in parenthesis, institutions from = E. Sibley, University of Utah; Virgil 
which Ph.D.’s were received) is as follows: Pro- ‘Williams, | UCLA. Five Teaching Assistants ‘and one 
fessors are Henry A. Bowman (Yale); Leonard Sal a Assistant were added to the “Sociology. 


Broom, also Department Chairman (Duke); Walter staff, and there are four new new ‘Teaching / Assistants 
I. Firey (Harvard) ; Warner E. Gettys (Ohio State); in Anthropology. 
Harry E. Moore, also Editor of Southwestern Social - = John D. Lillywhite was oniient to Professor 
Science Quarterly (University of North Carolina); of Sociology. Lillywhite will rejoin the staff in at 
_ Carl M. Rosenquist (University of Chicago) ; Robert February after serving on the State Board of 
: L. Sutherland, also Director of Hogg Foundation — Prison | Terms and Paroles. Joel B. Montague is 
for Mental Health (University of Chicago) ; and serving on the Governor’s Advisory — Council on — 
Logan Wilson, also Chancellor of the Paul Landis has been appointed to 
gy Bae hy Professors are Ivan C. the Federal Hospital Council, an advisory body to 
Belknap (University of Texas) 3 Richard J. Hill, 5 the Surgeon General on the Administration of the © 
also Director of the Statistical Laboratory (Uni- _ Sacto and Medical Facilities Survey and Con- 


versity of Washington); Gideon Sjoberg (Wash- struction Act. Walter Slocum has returned from 

ington State). Assistant Professors are Alexander L. Pakistan and John B. Edlefson has returned to 
_ Clark (Stanford) ; Richard M. Colvard (University — ~ Pakistan. James Short remains on leave to work 
_ of California, Berkeley); Jack P. Gibbs, also ra on the University of Chicago Delinquency Project. 

sociate Director Vernon Davies is a study, supported 
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was appointed Associate Professor, Brawer, As- a is undertaken in cooperation with sociology 


= Foundation consultant on urban community devel- 


a University of Florida Visiting Professo 


_ Seven new men have joined the Department this 


— 


by the University Committee on Research, of status 
orrelates of academic “under achievers” in — Social deep By be a Visiting Professor for the 
University. semester. He will teach a course on Indian 
«Staff anthropologists have conducted an extensive civilization and one on social problems of modern 
program of archaeological studies under the direc- India. Edgar F. Borgatta, Professor of Sociology ‘ea 
tion of Richard D. Daugherty. The work was sup- at Cornell University, will be joining the Depart-— 
ported by National Parks Service, the United States ment as Research Professor beginning July 1, 1961. 
Army Corps - of Engineers, the State Parks and 
Recreation Department, and the Pacific Gas Trans- _| University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Irwin D. 
mission Company, Rinder assumed the post of Book Review Editor 
Allan Smith, Professor of Anthropology, repre- for tl the Sociological Quarterly. Hugo O. Engelmann — 
~ sented Washington State University at the — j 
of the International Congress of Americanists in  4589Ciation. | ‘The first issue of the Wisconsin 
Vienna and at the Sixth International Congress — Sociologist appeared in June, 1960. 


aa a Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences in Py Robert P. Stuckert is working on a study of the 
assimilation of in-migrants in the Milwaukee-Racine 


: et _ Western Michigan University. Donald H. financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation to 

oi - Bouma, Milton J. Brawer, and Robert A. Black the University of Wisconsin, his project centers on a 
_ joined the Department of Sociology last fall. Bouma the role of the schools in the assimilation pants * 


a sistant Professor, and Black, Instructor. staff members in Madison. H. Y. Tien is in charge 
§ another urban studies project within the same 


h f the S urban program and is preparing a Milwaukee Com- 
_ bas returned to the Chairmanship 0 Pung munity Fact Book, bringing together population, — 


“4 Department after a year as Fellow at the Center housing, and other statistical materials for the 


: for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences an — 
at Palo Alto. Marshall Clinard, President-elect of ~ Joyce Wilhelmi has been appointed icieesilinn 7 


the Society for the Study of Social Problems, has ‘the academic year of 1960-1961. C. Loring Brace, _ 


_ just returned from two years in India as Ford Ph.D. Candidate at Harvard, has joined the staff oa 
7 and will teach courses in physical anthropology. 


- opment. Norman B. Ryder is on, research leave in 


Brace just returned from Europe after a ear’s 
‘residence for the full year. During the summer, 4 ~ - y 


research at Oxford, Les Eyzies, 


‘Ss 
W. Shannon taught at the University of ond te Yugoslavia. we 


Boulder while T. Lynn Smith of Other members of the Department on the 


ot of Sociology staff now include Gordon a 
rural sociology here. Chairman, Robert Notestein, ‘Martin Cohnstaedt 
4 ‘and Juris Veidemanis. On the Anthropology staff 
are Robert Howard, Victor Barnouw, and James 
Silverberg. Grace Maas, William Oldigs, Corinne 


d G. Tien, Robert Ritzenthaler make up the pa ~ 
_ Mechanic and Keith Warner (rural) join the stat . 


as Assistant Professors. Warner completed his Ph. D. oe 1 
at Cornell; Mechanic (Ph.D. Stanford) held a 
tional Institute of Mental Health post - -doctoral 
traineeship at North Carolina last year. Four new 
instructors have been appointed. They are Milton 
- Bloombaum from the University of California, im Julius: Weinberg, 1113 Olivia, Ann Arbor, Mich- a 
Angeles; Paul Breer from Harvard; Don Johnson © ‘igan is writing an intellectual and social biography © 
(rural) from Wisconsin; and Richard Peterson — < of Edward Alsworth Ross and would appreciate any — 
_ from the oo of Illinois via Washington Uni- materials pertinent to Ross’s thought and life from 
x 


year. Albert J. Reiss, Jr., formerly Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at State University of — 
Iowa, comes to the Department as Professor and 
_ Director of the Survey Research Laboratory. David 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Prestige, Class, and Mobility. By Kaare SvAL- done throughout his work several arbitrary as- 
astoca. London; Melbourne; Toronto: Wil- sumptions of a doubtful character. These—theo- 
4 liam Heineman Ltd., 1959. pp pp. 84s. and methodological—inadequacies are are 
In the words of the author “the ati of the largely responsible for'serious deficiencies of the 
- present study is to produce more | 
valid knowledge of prestige, ‘class, and mobility _and inter-group differentiation and stratification 
= ta at primarily by means of sample survey method. of 75 occupational groups as they 1 really exist — 
goal-setting implies the following specific _and function in the Danish population, he simply 
ae objectives: (1) measurement of occupational — gives the tabulated opinions of 2522 males and 

prestige, (2) analysis of prestige consensus 


reliable and - Study. Instead of giving an analysis of the intra~ _ 


4 


606 females who were asked to rank these 


prestige determinants, (3) analysis of social occupations, according to their ‘ ‘acceptability” a 
structure, (4) assessment of ‘differential class” or “degree of deference” into dogmatically as- Ss 


_ behavior, (5) measurement of social — sumed five and nine hierarchical strata, from 


r (6) explanation of mobility differentials.” y “the highest to the lowest.” In this way the study — 


' These objectives are elucidated on the basis of the objectively existing intra- and inter-occu- 
2. goa of extensive material, collected by detailed in-  pational differentiation and stratification is re- 


aah terviews with some 2522 Danish males and 606 placed by the collection of the opinions of 3128 


age. The sample is regarded by the author as ity” and “deference” of 75 occupations, 


representative for the whole population of De- Besides a vagueness and subjectivity of these 


Danish females twenty-one years or more of ; individuals about the comparative “acceptabil- 


mark of this age. Prestige stratification of 75 . criteria of stratification, such a study, as I have 
E different occupations is built upon the -respond- shown elsewhere, “deals not with the real strata 
ents’ estimates of the social standing of ech but with the purely ‘ ‘nominal plurels’ taken mis- 
~ occupation and upon the respondents’ distribu-  takenly for a real stratum.” (See about the real 


tion of 75 occupations into nine and five hierar- and nominal social groups and strata in my 


chical prestige strata. For the analysis of social Society, Culture, and Personality, chaps. 8 and 
classes and of the intra- and inter-generational 15. Ee 


i _ mobility in Denmark additional data about the _ The same error is made ‘im regard | to the 2 


income and wealth, equipment of living oolbey classes. Instead of a study of social class 
-car-home- telephone ownership, span of interests, 


asa specific, multibonded group, different from — 


social participation, occupational and social mo- caste or medieval * “estate” or from any and all 


Be. of the respondents, their fathers, grand- 

- fathers, spouses, and fathers-in-law are expertly mula of social class in the Society, Culture and 

used, according to the prevailing canons of Personality, chap. 14), Dr. Svalastoga identifies 
iy i, met and quantitative methods of social class with his five or nine “deference- 

study. 4 prestige” slices, arbitrarily cut out of the living 


a The net result pore an enormous labor invested _ body ef social groups, and gives to us some 


in this research is a tangible addition to our quantitative data about these ranks. As a result, 


_ knowledge of social mobility, stratification, and his study hardly gives any analysis of social 


é “homogenized” occupational prestige in De classes as the specific social groups and of the 
mark of the middle of this century. 
_ The book hardly gives any new general ne this way the much more difficult task of an in-- 


these phenomena but its conclusions are vestigation of the real social groups, their 


evant so far as they either confirm or contradict | jectively given differentiation, stratification and 
some of the existing theories in these fields. relationship is replaced by a much easier and 


= These contributions could have been much Ay Se task of polling the incidental opinions 


' : if he had a more ade- form of various percentages, indexes, “coefficients 
_ quate theory of social group, social stratification, and equations. Natural scientists—physicists, 
and social mobility; if he had defined more chemists or biologists—do not try to solve 

clearly the basic classes of phenomena he is_ their problems, be it chemical composition of . 

q - 

to ‘Measure; and, if he had not _ compound, or temperature of a f a body, o or j 


class-composition of the Danish In 
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= and studied in their intra- and inter-gen- 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 


cal or a given object by the procedure course, the phrase in in addition, a more ‘ex- 


of collecting, tabulating, and “measuring” the j ecutive” Meaning to the effect that everybody | 
- 4 opinions of 10 or 10,000 incidental individuals _ _ should be treated as an equal in matters such as _ 
_ about these problems. Instead, the scientists r access to education, church membership, good 
- study ‘the real—chemical, physical or biological ” jobs, marriage partners of prominent lineage, “y eA 
_ —properties of their objects and then, if need — etc. An American dilemma, in Myrdal’s view, yis <i 
be, measure them with the adequate instruments that this and other phrases in the American 
of measurement, like thermometer for — creed possess this duality of meaning: one emo- 
of temperature or barometer for baro- tive on which everyone agrees and one executiv: 
‘metric pressure, and so on. Their study has a on which there is much disagreement. 
nothing to do with coliecting the © “hear-say- a _ In writing The Dilemma (and also his ¢ econ- 
_ stuff” of opinions of no matter how many indi- ot omic theories) Myrdal, as did many > Swedish — 
_ viduals. They do not “pass the buck” of solving i social scientists of his generation, built on the = 
Problem to the interviewed respondents, as turn-of-the-century Swedish philospher, Axel 
Dr. Svalastoga and a legion of other “opera-_ ma Higerstrém, whose philosophy is very sensitive — 
_ tional-quantitative” sociologists do. The scientists to matters of this kind. (Incidentally, Charles a 
= 4 solve it by themselves, | on the basis of their own | Stevenson, in his Ethics: and Language hhas— oF 
scientific investigation of the chemical, physical, ~ apparently independently of Higerstrém—ex- 
or biological realities. While among the natural pressed many similar ideas in the United States.) 
scientists there is hardly any who tries to solve .- Uppsala University, Torgny T. Segerstedt, a 
his problem by this method of polling various philosopher-turned-sociologist, has developed an _ 
—s opinions of ordinary and usually incompetent entire sociology of social norms in the Higer- 
_ individuals, in psycho-social disciplines of recent strém tradition. One of Segerstedt’s students, 
times this easy method has been flourishing. It Ulf Himmelstrand, has now published a study — 
_ tigator as Dr. Svalastoga has also succumbed to dilemma between the executive and the emotive. a 
this “easy” method, as well as to several other © Himmelstrand’s important contribution is his 


Bp ean “fads and foibles” of contemporary alent of the distinction between executive 


is regretful that such a careful and solid i that illuminates an : aspect of this tradition, the © 


_ sociology and psychology. Fortunately for him and emotive communications with other tax-— a 
_ and for us, despite these serious shortcomings, — onomies and ‘theories in social science, for ex- 
7 his book contains, besides * ‘the hear-say-stuff,” ample, learning theory and information theory 


an abundance of the empirical data about the _ and, less explicitly, the currently popular con- ie 


_ occupational, economic, educational, recreational _ceptualizations of “instrumental” and “expres- — 
and other positions of his respondents and their ‘ sive” actions. After Himmelstrand’ s book, the o. 
4 spouses, fathers, fathers-in-law, and grandfa- dilemma is no longer merely an interesting but — a i 
thers. These data carefully analyzed, intercor- detached observation by linguists, philosophers, 
“and commentators on contemporary events, but 
erational changes redeem the defects fully and a part of the cumulative effort of social theory. 
_make the volume one of the important contri- a Through public opinion surveys about various a 
_ butions to the fields of social mobility, social _ topics—partisan politics, child-rearing, and legal _ 
differentiation, and stratification. abortions—Himmelstrand separates emotive 
there is a U-shaped relation between the 
Social Pressures, Attitudes Democratic tive-emotive variable and the intensity with 
Processes. By ULF HIMMELSTRAND. Stock- which opinions are held: the highly emotive per- 


3 “holm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1960. 471 pp. . Sw. son holds 2n opinion very strongly and so does 


39:-, paper. AS yy the highly executive, but those in between are 


- In his study of the Negro in American soci- shallow in their convictions. Another interesting 


ety, Gunnar Myrdal observed that | when a finding is that the emotives are more reluctant 

typical American says, “Ai. men | are created — to discuss a difference of opinion with other 

equal,” he is not usually making a pronounce-— people than are the executives; the former 
‘ment of biology or psychology, nor does he nec- joys <yteg the good words but finds it uncom- ; 

essarily mean that everyone is equally good or fortable to give reasons for his opinions when 

should be treated as equally good. Often presshim. 
when this phrase is used, the speaker just feels - Himmelstrand spells ‘out some implications its 


good and so does his audience. The phrase is of his reasoning and research for the field of gs 


“emotive” of its empirical refer. = (section 2: 5). Here distinction 
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voters een oriented, and new superb discussion of D. H. 
insights into these two styles of politics are * ern mythmaker is a worthy sequel to the diag- a 
given. I would think that the fields of art, reli- nosis of our time which he began with his re- 3 
_ gion, and ethics would also provide good prob. cent work on Freud. Ernst Topitsch’s paper > 
lems for Himmelstrand’s theory, since the sym- showing how certain “conceptual images from 
bolism i in these fields has a considerable emotive the domain of social and productive action [are] 


j world may appear asa family, a 1 clan, , of a a state = 


because what is remote and unknown can be > 
: a _ Yet the format in which these ideas and ‘ understood by analogy with what “is near, well-— 
_ researches are presented makes his book some- known, and self-evident” is a most suggestive ; 
+ thing of a disgrace to his topic. In his ambition extension of certain Durkheimian and Marxian 
to produce scholarship, Himmelstrand has ou notions. His further observations on instances 
ated an enormously Coepereane and largely — in which such initial projections are subsequently © 
- Big unnecessary technical vocabulary, states his  retrojected, as when actual cities are being built 
propositions and arguments in a most taxing» according to the model of imagined heavenly 
si way, and topped it all by repeating Pron cities, , adumbrate exciting possibilities for fur- 
‘ - parts in a form of mathematics, the usefulness _ ther research. Joseph Campbell’s chapter on the © 
3 of which may be debated. In this respect, the historical development of myth has breadth and — 
= book represents a tremendous leap backwards sweep, though one might well cavil at an ultra- 
_ from Myrdal’s virile observations on the topic. ‘Ss idealistic interpretation of history which con- 
pre: the Persian Cyrus “Set 
Ww mythical 
of Zoroasterian origin. 
Not all the “essays measure up to ‘the s and- 
ards of these contributions. When John T. Mar- a 


research studies supporting them are well 


~ 


Braziller, 1960. 381 pp. $6 We or example, informs us that “the estern 

= eet of Weltanschauung has been characteristically both 


‘historical’ and ‘messianic’,” thus eliminating 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ating 


_ with one stroke of the pen Greek culture from 

and a subsequent special issue of its journal vs " 
the to Western civilization, or when he makes Church- 
P ill, of all people, into an “eschatological” thinker, — 


tie contri- is inclined to wish that Henry Murray | had 


| 


butions by specialists, from various of wielded his editorial blue pencil a bit more 


learning differ widely in content as well as in P 
_ firmly. Also, some of the literary papers 
1 quality. This is no doubt due partly to the fact to me tediously pretentious in their mythomia. _ 


that myth is, as Henry Murray says, ac ele- The volume closes with a paper by the editor _ 
onic term” denoting quite dissimilar phenomena, “the possible nature of a ‘mythology’ to 


sentist histori 4 
to literary critics, social scientists and historians. come.” This splendidly argued paradigm 


The historian Robert Lee Wolff writes about needed guidelines the future 


- _ growth of the myth of the Third Rome out of study of myth. Its logically developed defini- 


I h e and th terar 
and, the its distinctions between mythic content, 


scholar Henry Hatfield writes s about the myth referent, thema, "function, and forth are 
bound to influence the further study’ of myth 4 


of Nazism. In this context the term has a quite 
_and should contribute to making a future sym-— 


‘4 
_ different meaning than that given by the anthro- 


Posium on the topic more systematic and even 


myths of a primeval paradisial era, or by the tlt 
late Clyde Kluckhohn discussing recurrent myth- A 


ical themes in a variety of primitive cultures as _ 1 ‘Seo tee 

“recurrent reactions of he human psyche to Brandeis University 

situations and stimuli of the same general order.” 

While this book as a whole is hence, perhaps Perspectives i in Personality Edited by 

inevitably, somewhat unintegrated, the quality — HENRY P. Davip and J. C. BRENGELMANN. — 
of a number of individual essays is first rate. 7 Under the auspices of the international Union — 
Jerome S. Bruner’s analysis of the corpus of Scientific Psychology. New York: Springer 

5 myth as a set of possible identities for the in- Publishing Co., 1960. ix, 370 pp. $7.50. ay 
} _ dividual, as a series of scripts providing models Consisting of 17 selected leas read at the " 
; mg in terms of which the members of a community “15th International Congress of Psychology held 
can fashion their personality, is Brussels, 1957, ‘this nd a 


of 


q q 
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4 The reason for such a publication, as for the 
* International Congress, i is to facilitate communi- _ 
cation and to nudge the student beyond pro- 
vincialism. Given our propensity to believe what Images of Ma The Classic: Tradition in cs 
4 aa we prefer, it is difficult to say how well the Con- ae Thinking. Edited by C. Wricnt 
- gress, or this book, succeeds ; in this purpose. Mitts. New York: George Braziller, 1960. 
But a reading in the different styles of psychol- pp. $7.5 


0 n be diverti hen it t di : 
gy can be diverting, when it is not discourag ge selection “of a small number of “essays 


ing, and one is tempted to see | the assumptions from the historical past of sociology is a chancy 
of a sociology of knowledge in the cultural undertaking. The interplay of and 


able entrance of personal norms in the face. 
of high concern for scholarly relevance 4 
bound to displease those who are unaware of 


(Are psychologies, too, ‘not parts of a ‘culture, 
_ and should we not expect them to reflect this?) 
_ Thus Latinate psychology (whether _ European 
or American) seems much less disciplined, va the necessity of presuppositions. Hence, a 
_ vied, and empirical than psychology — in t the review that falls short of a full scale essay 
; 4 Anglo-German areas—again, on either side of is not apt to be instructive save to cue = 
4 the Atlantic. The Anglo-Americans and British, reader on how the dispositions of two men 
= and they dominate the Congress i in numbers, are a may or may ‘not coincide. It may be suffi- 
at once heterogeneous and ebullient in the cient to indicate, then, that all of Mills’ in- — 
_ methods and assumptions through which _ they a clusions are, by wide agreement, taken from the 
approach psychology. The Russians seem as foremost sociological analysts. ‘Here we will 
_ igorous, but stolid in their persistent (and find samples of the now familar writings of Lipp- ” —/ 
fruitful?) the Romance man, Spencer, Mannheim, Marx and Engels, 
psychologists?—from representation Veblen, Weber, Mosca, Michels, Pareto, Thomas 
appear strangers to empiricism “humane,” and and “‘Znaniecki, Simmel and Durkheim. That 
talkative. Mills has good reasons for his choices is ap- 
4 _ While the majority of these papers represent parent from his opening essay, devoted as it is 
high standards of ‘scientific reporting, a few to a thoughtful statement on how the classic — 
_ demonstrate such continuing weaknesses in our tradition may be characterized. “. . . A dis- 
-. of human behavior as: peed tanith inal tinguishing mark of the ‘ ‘classic’ is probably 
(1) Fuzzy definition—which facilitates a that it is subject to a variety of interpretations! 
of the “canon of singularity.” === For what it may be worth, my own interpreta- 
_ (2) Confusion of the self-confirming observa- tion rests mainly upon the kinds of questions — 
tions of fellow “Schoolmen” with evidence—a ; that its practitioners ask and the manner in 
foible to which the psychoanalysts are partic- _ which they go about asking them.” Mills further 
ularly vulnerable. suggests that those whose writings bear the label 
(3). The use of psychological terms as epi- Mi of classic are consistently read and continue to SL! 
_ thets, a practice congenial to their involvement — be the point of orientation for the work — 


“in political Programs. “Mature,” “infantile,” others. They provide models of society from 


ot ‘neurotic” are three such loose labels. © = § which many theories can be constructed and a 
___ (4) Presumptive or inverted causal imputa- they are relevant to the public issues and private § » @ 


&- 


differences apparent in the way man is is studied. with the partially -unavoid- 


= 


=~ 


is 


tion, eg., “. . . an acute anxiety is apparent troublesofmenandwomen, = | 


_ which blurs the ultimate meaning of human =‘ The doughty editor discusses, with reasoned a 
“existence (page 1 clarity and foreknowledge of intellectual differ. 4 
“s (5) The proclivity for making statements ences, three ways of conceiving the history of = 
about attributes which are held to be ‘undein- Social thought and subdivides his book ‘into * 
_ able. “Happiness” is such a one. hipaa ll three broad topical problems. In the judgement 
s Some of these difficulties, and others method- 2 of this reviewer, he is cognizant of personal & 
ological and philosophical, are addressed by a ¥ limitations and does a tidy job of pinpointing — 
few of the participants. But the most pressing the central issues confronting each theorist. _ 
problems arise from the fact that we approach © Compared with two recent collections of a ba 
_ the study of personality laden with differing similar nature, the Coser-Rosenberg Socioligical 
values and ‘this, in great part, explains the  dis- Theory and the Borgatta-Meyer Sociological 
F agreement about what we are referring to when Theory, the informed student will find Mills 
investigate ‘ “personality” and, how more complete on individual authors but nar- 
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chapters in Mills three are by American authors; other intellectuals in the area of political action 
of the more numerous selections in the other — and, thus, tend to be dissatisfied with the politi 
_ works, roughly one-fifth are distinctly European. cal roles of their colleagues and their predeces- Bel 
_ Thus, what Mills offers in “depth” of European sors, regardless of what they are. Diversity — is 
authors can be supplemented by the “breadth” 1 remains the keynote, and it haunts alike those 
of American authors in the other two volumes. — who believe with Hook that the scholar or an 
Accordingly for most teachers, Mills’ work artists has a primary responsibility to the great 
will meet a current deficiency. For the specialist social issues of his time and those who agree with — bs i 
it wili refresh the memory and prompt new Allen Tate that his ate is to cultivate his own 
thoughts that ever accrue from the rereading garden. 


The Intellectuals : A Controversial Portrait. ihrer Grund probleme. By 
ted by Grorce B. pe Huszar. Glencoe, IL: Kune. Erster 
tediiitied 1960. 543 $7.50. ates Sozialen Verhalten und den Sozialen Prozes- 
sen. Berlin: Dunker & Humblot, 1958. xvi, 
In his introduction, t the ‘editor of this massive 804 Pp. DM 6460. 
of his own book. It’s advantages, he mys, This compendious is divided” 
are comprehensiveness and diversity of view- Many parts, sections, ‘subsections, and subsub- 
point, The disadvantages are lack of unity, un- sections, , each endowed with its own proud cap- a 
~ evenness of quality and style, and the inclusion _ tions, headings, titles and subheadings. Indeed, — 
of some essays which he “knows to be full of the first 35 pages seem "sufficiently innocuous, b 
dealing as they do in a helter skelter fashion with 
‘This self-appraisal is accurate. The sixty- the history of sociology. Thereafter, one is 


- eight articles and their sixty-six authors (Dos- sented with a veritable casserole of philosophical % = 
_ toevsky and Sidney Hook each appear twice) : beans interspersed with occasional chunks of og 
cover a range of viewpoints almost painful to % sociological pork, an occasional anthropoiogical ‘G 

assimilate. The sociologists alone range from truffle. (Kroeber, Thurnw vald), and a residual 

> to Riesman, from Shils to Schiicking. spaghetti of political philosophers (Talleyrand, & 

_ They rub shoulders with Degas, Hayek, Orwell, Laski) physiologists of (La- 


; iS as The unifying theme turns out to be the political | For the entrée, the author has persuaded him- 7 


responsibility of intellectuals in the nineteenth = _ self to indulge in a little “branching off” which, 
and twentieth centuries. The disunifying theme, 


he informs us, has resulted in his “ ‘crystallisation 
- ina sense, is an awesome lack of agreement as_ of a new structure of knowledge in the social — 
to who | are the intellectuals what do ince, ” i.e., his Lebenskunstlehre (the science 
for aliving, ean eR, of the art of living). For the curious, there is a 


“The are as section on the ‘art of hitting the ‘right’ note in 


political theorists, artists, professional pages all about the “Principal. Principle, the 
ten celine! bred, and those who define them- Principal Goal, and the Meaning of All Social 
selves as intellectuals. Since scarcely two of the Art of Living.” ay 
‘represented discuss the same no dinner is without its potato, and the 
_ tional group, their lack of consensus is not sur- art of living leads the author to discover an al ir “an 
‘The major sections of the book are concerned and methods of sociology’—that is, at least id 
with the emergence of modern intellectuals, the those which the author considers “important.” 
nature of intellectuals, types of intellectuals, There is some talk about Moreno and, mirabele 
role of intellectuals, intellectuals and — dictu, not one but two diagrams of the normal oe 
_ ideologies, and intellectuals in various countries. _ curve, One is upside down, for the aesthetic ef- 
- The last section is particularly valuable and pro- _ fect no doubt but nevertheless represents a noble _ 
SS a brief, vivid history of the moreno concession to the empiricé. 1 approach, = 
ie if of the two great wars on the cultural life of the E For dessert there is a lengthy promenade into 7 
world’ $ major areas. “rT sociological preserves, some covered by dense 
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dence of metaphysical puddles. But fortified = meta-sociology Gueee in verstehen a 


can one approach oneself as a human In his last chapter, entitled “Views on 
; § ” (p. 396) Quién sabe? And he has promised fi Synthetising Theory of Culture,” von Wiese re- a : 
‘ i. a second volume dealing with the “Gebilde” ports some “findings” from his own excursions _ 


 ofallofthis, into meta-sociology. These turn out to be a set 
Henry | Carsx of comments on the meaning and consequences 


Smith of what he considers to be the main tenden- 


121 pp. DM 9, 80, paper. 


This is frst sists of a bewildering array of often 
- signed to further the understanding of the rela- : unconnected and conflicting, which lack a guid- _ 


___ tions between philosophy and the social sciences. _ ing set of values. At the end of the chapter von 


Wiese refers to the implications of his negative | 


The over-all title of the series is Erfahrung und ese 
Denken (Experience and Thought). 


evaluation of trends in Western culture for the | 
on thee current antagonism the East and West. 


Wiese to present the case of the relation He concludes: 
. | philosophy and sociology. He writes with ex- “The West has this advantage over the East, a 
aa. emplary clarity and simplicity. He leaves no 
a loose ends in an argument, and one is never at - decisions. But it is important that this cultural 
_ a loss to understand his meaning. Von Wiese — ‘gift be used properly. To this end it is necessary 

- is over eighty- five years old now, but he has 4 to be dedicated to what I have called the Es- 


lost none of his vigor and freshness i in the pres- sential. It can also be called the Religious if one 


> 


However, he is less aggressive and self-con- values and the ethics of human love. The de- 
cerned in this volume than he has been on oc- mands imposed on the power of resistance of © 
- casion in the past. He is more tolerant and the West are very great. It should not fritter 
mellow in dealing with matters affecting his } away its achievements ahd best traditions in 


own views. This attitude of detachment first trivialities and superficial indulgences. The West 
“4 _ became evident in his monumental Ethik (1956) “must in clear conscience become an integrated _ 
which contains his original and valuable treat- cultural von Wiese does not say. 
‘ment of the question of the ‘ ‘egoism” of collec- oF ABEL 
col ideas, but it contributes a great deal to the clari- 3M 
fication of the connection between sociology 
_ (always, and, in my opinion, correctly viewed ‘ 
as Beziehungslehre) and social phisosophy, and — 
between the philosophy of history and anthro- 
(defined by von Wi iese as the science This book i is divided into two parts, a refuta- 


The Logic of Social By Gr- 
son. International Library of Sociology an 
Social Reconstruction. New Humani- 
ties: Press, 1960. x x, 228 pp. $4.50. ete 


‘like every other special science, is flanked science. the first part, five defining charcter- 


epistemology on one side and metaphysics on the istics of a science are presented: abstraction, — 
other and, therefore, every problem it deals with "generality, reliance empirical evidence, 
_ spills over into both and, in turn, raises philo- ethical neutrality and objectivity. The author . 
issues. _Deutung (laterpestation) is s the argues that a method of social enquiry that 


it as equal in importance to observation 
empirical validation, especially when it is judi- 
_ciously based upon factual material. For this 
= reason von Wiese sees some justification for 
what he calls meta-sociology. Transcending the 
recorded results of the systematic analysis of 


his culinary skill, the author is resilient: “Are of social processes—that is, with the — 
there spiritual drives?” (p. 326) and ‘ ‘how, he tion of the findings of sociology. 


ample room for the exercise of free 


ss entation of issues and comment upon them. understands by this term dedication to timeless — : : 


4 
: 
Philosophie und Soziologie. By Leorpotp von tt, science, religion, and economics these ten 
encies reveal a paradoxical “poverty in full- 
q — 
= 
— ? 
— 
a 
At "hy 
— and how is on empirical grounds). qullry and @ series of essays Supposedly con 
wm. 
j Each of the characteristics is separately con- 
sidered, and most of the traditional criticisms 
of the possibility of a social science are discussed 
: _ The primary merit of this part of the book 7 
lies in its clear presentation and organization of 


material already familiar to many social Simpson wes. trained in philosophy before. 
tists. The author, who is Associate Professor of Maclver induced him into sociology, and he 
Philosophy Canberra University College, “makes a case for a sociologist thinking philo- 
Australia, also effectively refutes many criticisms — _ sophically. He is also partisan toward psycho- 
by exploring the meaning of crucial terms. The analysis, and criticizes those sociologists who 
primary defect is the absence, at times, of sys- would divorce themselves from some kind of 
tematic argument. Thus, for example, in refut- psychology. He is opposed to behaviorism, fun- 
ing the importance of empathy or primitive  tionalism, and a rigid instrumentalism. He shows 
- social awareness in socialization, the author himself broadly familiar with the currents 7. 
z= asserts that it is “quite implausible to thought and researches in sociology, although he © 
- suggest that I would not know what it was to _ commits the usual MaclIver-trained sociologist’s he 
feel angry unless I was aware of the feeling of error of assuming that the “Chicago school” 
)o dealt narrowly with urban ecology. He makes 
a The second half of the bock is divided into a good case for the sociologist involving himself 
- nine somewhat unrelated chapters. The chapters in values and social action. He follows L. L. a 
_ on “Psychology and the Social Sciences” and Bernard’s dictum that, “A sociologist to be any cae 
“Social Enquiry and Social Practice” offer no good must have something quite wrong with him 
_ new insights on these two well-worked problems. which he puts to scientific use,” and adds, “A 
Of greater interest is the discussion of “The — sociologist who has nothing wrong with him is 
"Assumption of Rationality,” in which Gibson not a man; and a sociologist who does not un- 
maintains that a theory based on the ideal type — ~ derstand what is wrong with him can never un- 
of the rational man could be one of the most derstand what is wrong with society.” (pp. — 
useful in social science. This chapter is marred, 175-6) y Ayers) 
however, by failure to consider the problems in- ” Covering as many aspects of American ona 
volved in formulating a cross-cultural definition — “ogy as he does in such a brief number of papers, 
Simpson is necessarily superficial. But one could a 
One of the most interesting points in the © hardly do better in offering a first, _ skimming — Y 
book i is developed in the chapter on “The Study _ orientation to American sociology, either for the em 
History.” Here the author shows the extent foreign colleague or American novice. 
to which general o or nomothetic statements are ARNOLD M. Rose 
involved in historical or ‘ideographic studies. 
instructive are the chapters on of 


: 


Glencoe, | IL: ‘Free Press, 1960. 246 pp. $5.00. 


Because they are concerned primarily with — 
values expressed in monetary terms economists 
have generally neglected analysis of physically 
measured production and productivity, though 
it is in their sphere of investigation that such 
analysis might be thought logically to lie. Four- 
astie makes the attempt, using costs in terms of 
Lu man hours as one measure and productivity “a 
Mar 1959. 189. 189 terms of some physical commodity as another. 

:10.75G. it: the basis of such measures he holds that it 
_ Professor Simpson of Brooklyn College has is changing technology which constitutes the in- 
had the delicious but frustrating experience of dependent variable in changing» productivity. 
explaining American sociology to colleagues and Gains made through psychological factors such — \- 
students in Europe. His lectures at the Univer- . as motivation and those deriving primarily from _ 

_ sity of Leiden during a recent Fulbright year in superior organization are considered to consti- 7 

fe the Netherlands apparently made a considerable tute a relatively minor influence in accounting 
impression, and the substance of them was for the great increases in productivity which — 

- drawn together for this book. Painting on a 5 have recently taken place in the United States, ¥ 
broad canvas, he described the development and Germany, England, and France. Wie ei 
fields of American sociology and some of the a In pursuit of his analysis he places primary e 
major methodological issues within American emphasis on the redistribution of the labor force _ 

_ sociology. He writes with vigor and clarity, both in terms of functions and place which has ay 

6S a great deal of material in brief form, 4 accompanied technological change. Considerable A 


_ and expresses his personal opinions way evidence is produced to show how services in 


“Translated and edited ty THEODORE CaPLow. 


¢ book, Gibson demonstrates the impossibility 
constructing a deductive theoretical system 
from chance or probability statements and de- 
scribes an alternative ‘system that may be used. 
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_ which there has been limited or no ) change: in management and the community. Part IV deals 
technique, such as barbering, require the same with new careers and new research | problems 
: ia number of man hours as they formerly did, while which grow out of this interdependence. The i 
' _ others, such as those connected with glass mak- more solid substance of the book appears in 
ing, wherein there have been rapid and extensive Parts II and III. The former is the largest part 
— changes, show a correspondingly and contains a systematic analysis of each of 
mee ‘great reduction in man-hour costs. By thus deal- the well known social institutions as it responds q 
‘ 4 = with specifics he avoids the kind of general- to and is influenced by the particular goals and ~ 
izing which statistical analysis may produce, and behavior of labor and mangement organizations 
shows the unevenness of changes in productivity — _in the comunity. The latter (Part III) analyzes 
_ which take place in a particular economy. __ 5 the power structures of communities of various = it 
i F _ For Americans who have generally regarded _ sizes in the United States and in other Western 


¥ & i technology as the great driving force (though Z societies. The relevance of Part III to the other 3 
; _ they do not follow through and trace its specific - parts of the book is, however, not always ap- ©} 
_ Swinging an axe at an open door. Apparently, © While recognizing the very obvious contribu-— 
however, his position is not widely held in tion of this book to a little known subject, this 
France where other aspects of the economic reader was left with several points of nagging 
complex have been regarded as being crucial. dissatisfaction. First, the scope of the book, the 
y ith company with a growing number of anthro- complexity of the phenomena, and the volume Bi, 
' pologists and some sociologists, Fourastie re- _ of information presents a confused picture. The 
vives the evolutionary model to provide a means i authors have tried by chapter outlines, para- 
through which to explain changes over time. He graph subtitles, and diagrams to steer the reader — 
_ Cites a great many interesting cases which illus- systematically through the intricate descriptions _ 
trate, if they do not prove, the thesis he defends. and analyses. Despite these, the abundance of 
~ Since the argument follows in broad outlines’ ‘ detail makes it quite difficult to uncover the main 
that which he has also presented, this reviewer axes along which the interrelationships of labor, 
may perhaps be forgiven if he holds that this is 3 industry, and community institutions are cur- 
an enlightening and a significant work which — rently developing. The portrayal of the cm 
“a tures of the relationships, by means of diagrams; 
ae F. CorrreLt and the presentation of facts in 1, 2, 3 order 


— 
convey an assurance about the subject which 
3 the state of knowledge and complexity of the 


Industry, Labor, and Community. By situation donot permit, $= 
a H. Form and Dewsert C. Mrtuer. New Second, in their effort to do a complete job, Ls 
= Harper & Bros., 1960. xi, 739 pp. $9. ~ the authors find it necessary to describe in great 
‘This monumental work brings together a detail the structure, value systems, and power | 
- amount of information on one of the criti- centers of each of the social institutions as such 
cal sectors of modern society—the interrelations _ ; before describing the interrelationship with 
> _ of industry, labor and the institutions of modern — labor and industry. The result is, in each in- 
_ communities. The dramatic nature of the con- stance, an independent treatise on the institu- 
_ flicts between unions and management, as re- tion, divorced from the main theme of the book. 
, 4 ported in eye- -catching newspaper headlines, ob- As a consequence of this segmented analysis, 
a scures the growing interdependence of industry the parts never quite come together, Sia 
and labor in local communities where they must | inally, for all its comprehensiveness, t there a m4 
cooperate if the community is to flourish. How are important gaps in the presentation. The 
interdependence is attained within the struc- omissions are not unusual or unexpected in soci- 
% ture and value systems of society’s major social - logical studies because they stem from a juris- 
institutions is described in detail dictional psychosis. The sociologist wants to 
_ - The abundant factual material in the book is treat social units comprehensively, in this case 
derived principally from research studies, census the community, but he does not want to invade 
_ Feports, and tabulations made by community openly the domain of the economist. As a re 
Ss - agencies. The authors’ own experiences as re- sult he makes forays into economic preserves 
q searchers in the fields of industrial and commu- obliquely, as though he wished to stay close to — 


= 


nity relations add richness to the analysis and the boundary if the caretaker should come _— 


ic view. In this book, the omission of any 
By There is a well-conceived structure to the ence to local labor market studies (for example, _ 
book. Part I presents the authors’ own concep- those of Lloyd Reynolds and Gladys Palmer) — :. 
_tualizations of leaves many of the analyses ata 
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is the structure of the local labor n the among the Gest two é., they ey all have 
s composition of the labor force, the nature of very few strikes and, except for Norway and 
labor organization which set the conditions for f Sweden, the duration of strikes is quite low. " 
_ the interdependence of industry, labor and com: Japan, Italy, France and India fall into the third 
_ munity institutions. The numerous references in| en of exceedingly high levels of strike ac- 


: book to the United Automobile Workers and tivity, but with strikes of very short duration. 
certain Michigan cities do not fill the need for i It is interesting to note that Japan has a com- 


structure, and “especially the often noted ‘ “permanent commitment” of its 
_ leadership, since unions more than other organ- industrial labor force. The United States and 4 
_ izations reflect the personalities of their leaders. 3 Canada follow the fourth pattern of compara- : a 


_ The authors have assayed a tremendous task. tively high rates of union members involved in 
‘The criticisms offered above are quite minor strikes of relatively long duration. In addition, 
‘compared to the contribution these authors have bs almost all of the societies observed experienced _ 
on _ ‘Made to our knowledge of a little known but im- a decline in strike activity in this century to such 
_ portant subject. The book will serve as a refer- an exte.it that the authors repeatedly refer to 
ence work and guide to. future students for a away” of Strikes in 


Mie Pcs, W.McConnext indicated by this brief summary, the data 
Cornell very rich. Unfortunately, the authors’ inter- 


in Patterns of "Industrial Conflict. By By data. As they state, “We have chosen to pitch 


angin 
br: M. Ross and Paut T. Hartman, the research at a rather technical industrial- 
relations level” (p. 173). This appraisal is all too - 2 


One of a series of books from the research 
. program of the Institute of Industrial Rela- _ accurate. Apparently, the changing character of 
tions, University of California. New York; Fr - industrial organizations and technology falls out- 


~ London: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. x, 220 pp. _ side their self-imposed limits. And there is al- — F, 


$6.50. “hoow most: no attempt to relate strike activity to 
th Ai wider economic, social and political factors. ate 
are Of course, as Ross and Hartman point out, 
- natural to industrial societies, the strike pos- the reader is free to seek further relationships 
_ sesse3 a special salience. Strikes are manifest and/or make his owa interpretations. “Never- 
this seems to me a partial abdication of 
source from which the new society is to arise. .4-ia) scientists who frequently criticize theo- 
In addition, strikes mean the cessation of work, — rists for failing to test their own hypotheses 
fully hisowndataP 
cellent data about a most important subject. 


act the _.,. And within their own (and to me, over- narrow) 
4 rects much of this distortion by studying strike 


Span of time. Ross an repor 


fifteen societies, and their analysis covers the 
U nderstending Organisational. Bebavior, 4 


variables—the duration of strikes and the pro- 
portion of union members involved in strikes— Curis Arcyris. Homewood, Dorsey 


the basis of most of the analysis. By classi- = Press, 1960. xii, 1 179 pp. $5.00. 
fying societies as either high or low on each of 2 Managed are three things to 
these two variables, they get four patterns « of Argyris: (1) Managed organizations are — 


strike activity. The bulk of the monograph is (more or less “maturity-directed” or “infancy- 

= with describing the nature of each directed’ ”) whose predispositions and satisfac- 
pattern as well as the underlying factors from q “tions are best understood through semi-struc- — 
which they presumably derive. (They also re- — tured interviewing along psychodynamic lines, — 
_ port on three “ ‘anomalous” societies—Australia, and in relation to both formal and informal — 
Finland and South Africa—where unique local structures. (2) Managed organizations are input- _ 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
tions, management's ‘reactions, (3) They are finite intervariable On the 
‘ - complex cultures to be comprehended holisti- : and three element models, if used systematically, — 
“| cally and comparatively by methods far less are at once the units of more ‘complex wholes © 
a= than Argyris now ‘chafes and works — te and the paths to their comprehension. Inci- 
_ Correspondingly, Argyris draws from psychi- he neglects and although formal organization be ¥ 
atry and survey research, physical science, bi- a primary element in his model, it is described _ 
_ ology and cultural anthropology. Several orien- briefly and too generally (e.g., “tightening up” ; 
zz and concepts might just as well have by management). While there are illusions to a 
: come from Parsonian theory, but then Cam- criterion or dependent variables, such as ab- : 
: bridge and New Haven may be more distant senteeism, productivity and turnover, these are : 
E than parkway drivers think. The work is is no not described or measured. To conceptualize 
7 hodgepodge. Instead, it represents a highly c cre- He organizations as they are in reality, a goal of 
“ative attack; its continuity and growing power : both Argyris and Bakke, such depictions and 7 
iS make it one of the most exciting in its realm. measurements are, I think, necessary. 
present book is an enlarged version of | NICHOLAS J. DemMERATH 
4 Modern Organization Theory (1959). For the 
statement of his theory and method, I prefer 
the earlier 39-page chapter entitled “Understand- e 


The Local Relationship. B 
Mitton Derper, W. ELLIson CHALMERS, 
oe. Ross STAGNER. With the co-operation of Mml- 
TON EDELMAN. Urbana: Institute of Labor 

and Industrial Relations, University of Illi- 


nois, 1960. 208 pp. $4.25. 


Point.” However, the book under review con- 
tains raw and analyzed data on “Plant X” not 
presented earlier, as well as new materials on . 
“Plant X” and “Plant Y” and the predicted i im- 


"Pacts of certain changes there. Working Union-Menagement Relations: 

_ The variables and their relations are nicely - Sociology of Industrial Relations. By ROBERT 

depicted in a two-page diagram, “The Social Englewood Cliffs, N. Prentice 
a System of Plant X” (pp. 82-83). It is the input- Halll, 1958. xi, 291 pp. $5.95. . a tome 


output-feedback model and its demonstration as_ Illustrated | in these two books are both the 


a predictive device that make Argyris’ work dis- 
- tinctive and exciting. The survey of attitudinal 
a by itself, could have been just another 
- morale inventory. The methods are admittedly — 
‘ae and qualitative in critical respects. — 
But Argyris sticks his scientific neck out in bold 
but humble fashion. The data analysis, by de- 
partments and skill categories, related to man- 
agerial elements, and with predictions neatly 
hypothesized, is exactly the kind of ogranization-— 
in-movement study we need to advance the — 
administrative arts and sociology, alike. 
_ [have trouble with some of Argyris’ variables, 
and I fail to see the merits of the “self-actualiz- 


the multi- disciplinary field of industrial relations Bs ie 

with its variously acquired tendencies towards 

- exhortation, service to managements and unions, 

anecdotalism, raw empiricism, and (most re- 
cently) behavioral theory. Dubin presents a se- 
lective summing up of what is now known from a E Le 
strictly “functionalist” orientation. Derber, Chal Pe an 
mers, and Stagner (by original training, two in- a 33 
_stitutional economists and one social psycholo- 
gist) have set as their immediate “achievement — 
standard” to impose some of their own a 


- upon them, “a relative and limited advance” _ 
within the context of their general goal of a 
conceptually adequate and empirically 
4 
Organization Man and that he does seek * hap- an objective, quantified, ‘comparative, statis- 
4 piness” and “actualization” notwithstanding his tical study. Dubin’s simple, but still stimulating 
7 - protestations and defenses to the contrary. It text, develops an ideal- typical model (though _ 
- is, however, in connection with tl the variables of variations are noted in passing) of management, 
“a organizational ‘structure and performance that abhor unions and the collective bargaining re- 
_ [have the greater reservations. == _—_Jationship, with a final chapter on consequences _ 
Perhaps if Arygris were to set up more re- for “social welfare.” He draws upon all sources — 
_ stricted studies within his larger model, he would _ whose data and ideas fit his functionalist ap- 
| led to sharper descriptions of structural forms proach, and his logic and argument often s Soar = 
. and administrative processes. I see no Treason beyond mere empirical evidence, as builders a 
ie his pattern approach, as a means of com-— general models are wont to do. Derber e¢ al. | hs 
plex ‘analysis, should exclude more display style and format of the research re- 
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away from eclectic  anecdotaliem and preoccupa- 
= review of the literature, and a eae: of. tion with policy, which most sociologists will ap- — 
conceptual framework, after “which prove. Though Dubin’s book is over-general and 
they explicate their findings. They analyze the _at times facile, it makes an appealing, coherent =— 
~ aaa perceptions of the union-management argument with theoretical consistency and will se 
relationship in 41 industrial establishments in 3 be a most useful text if supplemented by some — a 
Midwest areas by 2 top management officials ng illustrative material and some cautions 
top union officials in each establishment, rampant functionalism. And Derber et 
£ focusing mainly upon bargaining and grievances im spite of becoming trapped at times by efforts 
a the year prior to the study, plus contract at statistical alchemy, have produced a volume | P 
2: contents and selected community conditions. _ of value to all interested in the problems and 
The two books reflect their authors’ differing = of rigorous, comparative studies 2 
purposes and styles. Dubin provides approxi-— _ of large-scale organizations. 
mately twenty-one pages of after-each-chapter Jr. 
footnotes full of references and comment and Syracuse University 
concludes with a twenty-three page supplemen- 
= bibliography. Derber e# al. have six pages Unions, Management, and the Pebiic. By E. 
— bibliography, followed by 70 pages of ap- * Ww IGHT BAKKE, CLARK KERR and CHARLES © 


_ dendices displaying their questionnaires, data, W. Awrop. Second Edition. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1960, xviii, 650 pp. 


statistical techniques and rationales, and the like. & 
Dubin explains almost anything and ev everything $6.50. 
_ within the whole purvey of union-management ‘This is ‘the second edition of a volume of 
relationships by means of demonstrated or a readings in industrial relations which first ap- 
leged manifest or latent functions; he evidences peared in 1948. The authors have retained about 
nih no signs of doubt, such as might make young _ one- -fourth of the selections in the earlier edi- 
students anxious, when stating any of his scores tion, those retained being principally classics in 
of generalizations. Derber ef al. nearly disarm the field. The three-fourths which have been 
the critic by displaying an almost painful aware- added are largely from materials published since 
of their sometimes unavoidable theoretical the first edition | appeared. 
or methodological shortcomings, and they tend ‘The authors | state that they first determined 
to state even the obvious as a cautious inductive the structure e of the book and “the problems ond 
_ generalization, e.g., “the dimensional analysis i issues” to be treated in each chapter. They then — 
Suggests that satisfactions are always a function selected from their own writings and from writ- __ 
_ of both objective events and standards” (p. 98). ings of colleagues materials which deal ‘with — 
on Some of their hyper-caution may “result from these problems and issues. There are 172 selec- 
their partial abandonment of theory- building by _ tions from the writings of 120 authors. At first 


= when they use statistical techniques (the “em- | glance one may get the impression that many of 
ay pirical cluster approach” and “orthogonal - ro- _ the sections are too short; then he realizes that 


~ tation”) which require, in their situation, ¢ a long section is not needed to introduce the ce . 


post facto labeling and explanation of aie, dent to Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr. Dooley or to 
= encouraging an essentially ad hoc, » de Adam Smith’s views on “Combination of Em- 
findings of Derber et al. provide The structure of the book i is good; ‘the ‘read. 
support for Dubin’s view of unions and manage ings are variable in quality. This reviewer would — 
F ments as is ‘antagonistic cooperators” > with like to have even more from the classics and is iy 
separable though interpenetrating areas Surprised that nothing by John R. Commons is 
of functions. There are other similarities be- included. A number of the more recent contribu- _ 
tween the Both concern themselves _ tions might have been shortened or omitted. 
Ih the use of the book, problems of two types 
_ seldom Rima sath crafts as the building trades — need to be considered: First, the possibility that — 
or such aspects of unionism as organizations of f the sections such as those on Wage Theory and 


artists or school teachers). Both are concerned on Labor Law will be too complex for students 
contemporary -union-management relations who have not previously taken courses in these 
in the United States only, leaving to one side — areas and unnecessary for those who have. Sec- 
the problem of generalizations of cross-cultural — ond, the certainty that short sections such as. 
and inter-generational validity, though both state - those from Blackstone , Adam Smith and Her- 
their theoretical arguments in universalistic bert will not be an adequate introduc- 
terms. And both represent the continuing move- 
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Notwithstanding limitations, this book The of Leadership: Princes, Heroes, 


a good source book for a course in and Supermen. By EUGENE E. _ JENNINGS. 
industrial relations. Use of it will provide a New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. xvi, 

i= this book is not an anatomy in any — 
precise sense of the word, it has some wll 


4 
‘ é ing and useful observations on the substance of 


The Attitudes of Steelworkers to “Technical leadership 
Change. By Ouve BANKS. Liverpool: Liver- tory. The principal argument of the book is 
f pool University | Press, 1960. viii, 152 pp. 25s. oS Americans are becoming ambivalent t toward = 
This book reports the English contribution that, in large part asa consequence 
ie 
to a joint study of attitudes toward change a hyper-organization of our society, we a ‘ 


among steelworkers conducted in six Western faith in 
European countries. It is a continuation of an P P 


t wh 
earlier study by the Department of Social Sci- 


an overriding attribute of human relations in 
in Technical Change and Industrial Relations our society, and it is this fact that largely ac- a 


counts for what Mr. Jennings feels is our pres- 
«Tf the intent of conducting parallel studies — Three types of leaders are distinguished: “=a 

it in severe! countries was to permit cross cultural the hero, _and the _ superman, The 


by motives of power. Other goals and 
deals primarily with the effect of age, occups- values become mere means. “Hero” is used in * 
tional status, and changes in wage level upon Carlyle’s sense for the man in service of a social _ 
the attitudes of a sample of steelworkers toward © or moral ideal for whom power is a means to 
a specific technical change and its | consequences. _ the achievement of the ideal. The “Superman” 
_ Much of the data analysis is so particularistic q the individual driven by an inner sense _ 
as to preclude generalization of findings to other _ duty whose mastery of self is the basis of his 


change situations. Questions like the extent of - power in creating new values and goals for a 


between attitudes toward change society in crisis or 
and the general framework of occupational Unfortunately there is no really intensive 

values, where cross cultural variation might be analysis of any one of | these types—if true 
expected, were not considered. The question =e types they be. What we are given, for the most % - 
saliency of attitudes toward technical change, part, is a scattering of historical vignettes, bio- 
_ which is probably crucial in predicting be- graphical and journalistic appraisals, and nu- i 
_ havioral response to change and which is likely _ é merous quotations from a wide range of philos- a 

r. © vary with perceived function and importance _ ophers, historians, and social scientists. Some of 

3 of work, is also ignored. Although the data sug- - these are valuable, but all too frequently they 
= gest a change in attitudes over time toward the leave the impression of surface preoccupation. _ 
ae reorganization - studied, the research One finds himself wishing for a deep and sus- es, 
sheds little light upon the process | of attitude inquiry into a hero, @ prince, superman. 
formation and change. it stands, despite careful initial definitions, 
_ The data indicate that this oe da ia the distinction among the three types seems x4 

cal change was a highly successful one and that tenuous whenever we are given the concrete — 

a4 the attitudes of workers toward the change were re reality of an outstanding leader. sa a ati 
overwhelmingly favorable. For this reason, this Mr. Jennings argues that in a highly organ- 
lll book may well Prove useful to someone i ized society such as ours there are fewer and 
fewer leaders of the hero type and more and 
more princes; is, individuals obsessed by 
power. ~The large scale be with its 4 


The ethos of democracy eae many a po- 
brilliant leader to consult so many 
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4 contributions to our understanding of the 
Michigan State University ents, 


"BOOK REVIEWS 
associates, refer matters to so many committees, sociological theory. In the” first part, , which 
& that he becomes perforce a kind of traffic man- takes up two-thirds of the short book, the © 
“ager; the instinct for decision begins to wither, author presents brief synopses and evaluations 
o ry Leadership, the author concludes, cannot flour- of the elite theories propounded by Macchia- 
ish in conditions of alienation and anonymity, : velli, Comte, Mosca, Michels, Pareto, Simmel, 
but these are inevitable unless the claims of Max Weber, Alfred Weber, and 
Managed organization are resisted. 
“He may be right. The argument is a common > 


one in our generation, and it is as difficult to 


or 


American scholars, including Moreno, Lasswell, 

_ Maclver, Mills, and Lynd among others, with 
refute as it is to substantiate. But the nagging a out mentioning, however, the relevant articles — 
question remains: are the interstices of man- of Bierstedt and Goldhamer and Shils, 
aged society any narrower really than those of ‘ _ Based on this review of the literature on both © 
traditional society. Some recent reading in the sides of the Atlantic, Jaeggi then proceeds to 
history of the Rieshettans Age makes me skep-__ state his own conclusions in Part II. He pro- 

2 tical. vet, Poses” to restrict the term elite to 

{- a _ The real question is not so much the struc- only power elites, i.e., groups and aggregations 

4 ture of society as it is the conditions, the pre- of individuals exercising either institutional au- — 
- cipitating circumstances, in which leaders are i thority or informal power. This permits the — 

— forward, irrespective of the kind of so- distinction of power elites from top status 
ciety around them. For all its interest, Mr. _ groups, intellectual leaders, and from the con- 
_ Jennings’ book does not carry us very far into ; cept of leadership in general. It also leads to a 
this R. A. Nisbet of power elites, but Jaeggi is well 
Cali ide aware that power theories must be historically 
niversity of anchored and/or validated by 
Die 


search. Although none of his postulates 
Gesellschaftliche Elite: Eine Studie sum — novel or startling to the reader familiar with 
Problem der Sosialen Macht. By Urs Jarcct. the subject, the book provides a useful and con- 

‘Stuttgart : Verlag Paul ee 1960, cise summary in brief compass of some of the 


163 pp. Fr. ‘16.80, paper. 


This study i is one of the first in a “series ln 

publications emanating from the new 
of Sociology and Economic Development at 

_ the University of Berne which is under the 
direction of Professor Richard F. Behrendt. 
The development of academic sociology in 
Switzerland was slow and long delayed. As late 

as the early 1950’s there existed only a single 

_ chair in sociology, at the University of Geneva 
Jean Piaget had gained international 
wae - fame. At the other universities some isolated 
cournes and seminars were offered, but sociology 
he _ was treated as a stepchild of philosophy, ham- 
_ pered and retarded by the massive hostility of 
= entrenched disciplines, especially history. 

_ rapidly changing. Several new chairs have been 


It is a pleasure to note that the situation is now — 
_ established recently in Berne, Zurich, Basle and 


St. Gall. In Geneva and Berne the incumbents 


a have also succeeded in starting research insti- 
a tutes, a Swiss Sociological Society was organized 
a few years ago, and empirical research has be- 
gun to flourish. The scope of these sociological 


_ theoretical i issues involved in the study of power — 


Studia. Socjologicsno Politycane. By PANsTWowE 
_Navuxowe. 3. Warszawa: 
Pafistwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1959. 


40 pp. No price indicated, mee: 


Studia Socjologiceno Politycene. By Jerzy 
4, Niektére Zagadnienia Opinii Pub- 


4 


Ticanej W Swietle Wyboréw 1957 1 1958. 
arszawa: __Pahistwowe Wydawnictwo Nauk- 

oe 1959. 229 PP. -No Price indicated, paper. 

Studia Socjologicsno By. 

Bauman. §, Klasa-Ruch-Elita. Stadium 

Socjologiczne Dziejéw Angielskiego Rucho 

Robotniczego. Warszawa: Pafstwowe 

dawnictwo Naukowe, 1960. 356 pp. No price 

These three volumes of the Studies are 


= by the Faculty of Sociology and Political 
Relations of the University of Warsaw i P 


activities is still quite modest but it represents — the general editorship of Professor Julian Hoch- — 


an auspicious beginning, 
It is particularly encouraging to see that in 
the up upsurge of work con- 


and systematic review of the elite concept in 


They contain reports of research in the 


field of political sociology made 
of this Faculty. 

Volume three appears i in the a jour- 
“nal. It includes articles by Marja Hirszowicz on 


“Changes in the Structure of State Power in 
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Capitalistic by Chodak it is conformist and accepts. the 

_ Marja Szlezinger on “The eoretical Founda- based upon the correlation he finds between the 
tion of the Concept of Spontaniety of the Rev- a structure and social status of the labor class, _ 
Sena Process in the Doctrines of Rosa on the one hand, and between the structure of 
and _ by Jakub Banasjewiez ‘on the movement and its elite, on the other. One 

“Centralization and Decentralization the his major conclusions is that “the pacification 
Organizational Structure of the Christian of class relations in Britain took place in a situ- 3 
@ Party in Germany.” There are also ation where essential differences between classes 
lengthy reviews of new books and journals from and groups were maintained in the hierarchy of ‘oe! 
_ many countries. Among the reviews is a a socio-economic status and prestige with a rela- x ] 
_ able summary of articles that reflect a recent zs tive disappearance of frontiers between them | 
a turn to sociology by Soviet social scientists. and a raising of the lower ‘Inargin of the pert 
Volumes four and five are monographs. The archy as a whole” (p. 353). 
s is by Jerzy Wiatr on “Some Problems of =. Clearly, this approach, with its ati 
‘Public Opinion in the Light of the Elections of in the advance of 
a 1957 and 1958 in Poland.” The second mono- : edge, has a closer affinity to Western than to 
is by Zygmunt Bauman, entitled “Class, Soviet social science. However, Polish political 
4 - Movement and Elite.” It is a study of the Brit- : sociologists share with Soviet writers a positive 
“ish Labor Movement. | Ok attitude toward the principles of Karl Marx. 
if “sR All of these reports are on a high level of : They do not hesitate to use the theoretical and 
slaty competence and show familiarity with e methodological implications of Marxism as a Pe 


the most recent work of European and Ameri- point of reference in their researches. Polish 
; ean sociologists and political scientists. There = sociologists are in a better position than their 
a an adequate summary in Russian and English Western colleagues to acknowledge that the 
appended to each report for those who are in- . structure-functional approach is essentially a 
in the details of the findings. I shall Giscovery. 
limit my comments to the general nature of the 
“4 approach which these reports have in common. —_ unter College 


“contrasts sharply with that of Soviet authors ‘Soziologische Mod- 
of articles on political sociology. The latter are § ernen Tourismus. Von HANs- Joacure KNE 
predominantly concerned witl problems that | BEL. Mit 3 Abbildungen und. 25 Tabellen 
ye have a direct bearing on actual political tasks q Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1960. ‘Viii, : 
and on such technical questions as how to ob- 178 pp. DM 20.-,  kartoniert. 


The point of view taken by these writers = 


tain and administer power. continuously Growing out it a doctoral dissertation, 
aim to re-enforce the rationale of revolution, study of tourism represents a solid contribution 
q and they deal with the techniques for foment to the sociology of leisure- time activities. -_ 
ond organizing revolution in other countries. 


been repeatedly subjected to scientific 


particularly in some European countries where 


the separation of s science and ideology. a the “tourist industry” contributes heavily to the _ 

- In contrast, the approach in the “Poliso _ national income, sociologists have so far - 
Studies” is studiously objective and non-ideo- : totally neglected this significant phenomenon 
logical. Futhermore, it is strongly oriented of modern life. In all industrial societies paid 

- toward a search for adequate social science : vacations are now taken for granted, and the 
methods and the formulation of sound theo- “number of people who spend all or part i. id 

- retical generalizations. For example, the study their: vacation on trips away from home has = 
| Wiatr in volume four is primarily concerned — _ grown very large indeed. Speaking ——- 

with examination of the feasibility of a syn- cally, this means that a periodic change from oc- 
thesis of four research methods developed by ‘ cupational role to the role of tourist has now a a 
Western political sociologists—statistical-ecolog- becomea general socialmorm. = 
survey, panel, and historical—and the ap- Employing Riesman’s typology of character 


es 


_ plicability of such a synthesis under the condi- structure, the author has assembled and ana 
ce tions that prevail in Poland. In volume five, 4 lyzed a variety of secondary data to show hov 
Bauman is concerned with the process by which — ‘major transformations of the social structure 
_ the British working class movement has become _ have been reflected in structural changes of 
a component part of the — and economic 4 tourism and the tourist’ s role. _ Tourist travel — 
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the tour: ‘the 17th and 18th ‘century.  ords, Very little is known, however, the 
mi : _— During the 19th century, the ascend- voluminous return movement entailed. Like all be 
ant bourgeoisie successively substituted several _ migratory movements, the massive overseas mi- 
inner-directed forms of vacation travel. From gration of Europeans stimulated a substantial — 
_ taking the cure at fashionable spas, equipped _ -counterfiow of repatriates who returned to their ‘ 
with gambling casinos, countries f origin. It has been ‘estimated: et 


_ tinually broadened its social base and geographic 1935 no less than 12 million eventually re- 

scope. With the rise of guide books, travel turned home again. Despite the numerical mag- yy 
agencies, and official tourist bureaus, pleasure — nitude of the phenomenon we ki know next to - 
travel became institutionalized. nothing about its characteristics, j= 

aT Major shifts occurred again during the 20th ‘The volume under review is one of the first 


and climbing nature lovers, tourism con-— - entered the United States between 1801 


entury when the expansion of the new middle _ attempts to open up this } virtually virgin field. a 
classes and revolutionary new means of trans- 2 is concerned with the return movement to 
_ portation converted tourism to a leisure- time — Germany of | Germans who had migrated to the ia 
= of other-directed masses. The charac- United States. It is well known that the return e,Y 
teristic form of other- -directed travel is + migration to some southern European countries ‘ 


guided tour and the organized entertainment was very heavy, but it may surprise some read- 


program of the resort, presided over by a - ers to learn that the proportion of German “4 
; social director. The transition from leisure repatriates was likewise far from ‘negligible, 
, Classes to leisure masses has been accompanied — _ amounting to almost 38 per cent, for example, 
by a shift | from conspicuous consumption to during the years 1908 to 1924. Unfortunately, ; 
conspicuous experience. The well-to-do however, the author, a distinguished student 


class tourist of the past ‘supported his claim to of diplomatic and military history and himself 
elite status by conspicuous expenditures; the a migrant to the United States, has succeeded 
anonymous and informal ‘participant in the only to a very limited extent in throwing light 
economy-price tour "craves ‘status through ex- on his subject. The shortcomings result from 
perience which he documents through films, the source materials used. Besides citing the 
a souvenirs, and picture postcards. How- few bare statistics published by the Immigration | 
ever, with travel, as with other status symbols, a and Naturalization Service, Vagts has culled 
the levelling of obvious class distinctions has -biographic dictionaries, both German and Amer- _ 
' resulted in greater emphasis on subtle differ- te as well as available biographies and auto- 


ina and nuances. Arranged tours can now be biographies. The bulk of his book consists of 
individualized and customized to satisfy the a collection of biographical sketches of German 
_ needs for marginal differentiation of the other- _repatriates prominent or notorious enough to 
directed status seeker. included in a biographical dictionary. Vagts 
Although on German has ordered these sketches into six occupational 
‘Swiss data, the value of Knebel’s analysis de- categories: theologists, businessmen and finan- 
finitely transcends national boundaries. This -* soldiers, writers and artists, scientists, 
study deserves translation into English—it and professional politicians. To these he adds 
should also be emulated on this side of the a miscellaneous rubric ‘of repatriates whose 
Little needs to be said a about t the selectivity : 


3 + biographical dictionaries and the inadequacy of 
- Deutsch-Amerikanische Riickwanderung: Pr ob- _ tations and refrains from attempting any gen- 
eralizations. His book may have some historical 
_ Biographie. By Atrrep Vacts. Heidelberg: q and anecdotal interest, but it does not give us _ 
Winter Universitatsverlag, any systematic information about the questions 
Which would interest ‘social scientists. How did 
has been written about the great exo- the -‘repatriates differ” from. the permanent set- 
& from Europe to America, the most im tlers in sex, age, occupation, marital status, etc. a 
portant migratory movement of modern times. What motivated them to return? How did they _ 
Its great historical significance has stimulated — readjust themselves at home? Obviously, data 4 
j much painstaking research by demographers, — of this type can only be obtained by resorting a | 
historians, and economists despite the obstacles to survey techniques. ‘Since return Migration 
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"AMERICAN SO 


bes substantial, it is to be heped that fete  obscurantism, “m vagueness, 


- research will utilize more modern tools of social i “changing definitions and coverage.” 


And yet, 


‘Research and and thereby obtain more appropriate only in Durand’s discussion do we find the sug- 
gestion that the astonishing 1953 census figure 


an of nearly 600 million was an overcount; 


this, 

character of Chinese 

- statistics and despite ‘(see Jaffe, Population 
Studies, December 1947) the fact that censuses - 


“USSR and scanaiied China. By the p Bong _ taken by new governments in China have cus- _ 
MemortiAL Funp. Papers Presented at the tomarily shown a large population increase to 
1959 Annual Conference of the Milbank support their claims of a virtue superior to 


2S a Memorial Fund. New York: The Fund, 1960. 


tut ak 


na their predecessors’. After surveying the sources 


of official figures on China’s population from 


«174 to 1958, Taeuber and Wang conclude in 


‘This is a of nine papers on th = paper that China has never had a real 


ri population characteristics of that one- -third of 
the world living under some form of Com- 
munism. One focuses on Eastern Europe, three 
E- + on the USSR, four on Mainland China, and one 
x on policies and practices concerning the control countries is excellent. Special emphasis is 
of fertility in Communist countries. 
For the most part the contributions are long, 


census or an accurate reporting system 


_ Mauldin’s comprehensive paper on the policy 
"and practice of fertility control in Communist 


on laws and practices with unintended pro- or 
anti-natalist consequences. A summary of Soviet 


- technical, and detailed, written by technicians —Jegislation on the subject is presented in an 


= for technicians; 


they are not for the general 
reader. Particular mention should be made of z 
74 the discussions which follow the papers. Here 


_ The practicing demographer will find these 


‘papers useful and even challenging. However, Pet 


as some of the most interesting and most clearly except for papers by Eason, Shimkin, and 
i presented materials are to be found. pa Mauldin, there is little here for the non-special-- 


_ Combs’ report shows that with the execption 

age structure little demographic similarity is 

found between the various countries of Eastern 
. 4 Europe. The comments by Demeny and Kirk 


Kantner’s paper gives a detailed account of 7 The Politics of Developing ‘Areas. ‘Edited | 


which follow this | paper are especially relevant. 


recent trends in the Soviet Union that contains 
a particularly good section on infant morality, 
but it should not be read without reference 


bd 


the discussion which followsit. 


Gasrrer A. ALMonp and James S. 

Co-authors: James S. Coteman, Lucian W. 
Myron WEINER, DanKwart A. 

Tow, GEORGE I. BLANKSTEN , and 


A. ALMOND. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni-— 
Eason’s discussion of the 
participation still present in the Press, 1960. xii, (591 Pp. $10.00. 


higher proportion of its force in 


ture than other industrialized countries. — 


very interesting paper by /Shimkin 
= differences in population trends in the 
tished by his effective use of 


those from more ‘usual ‘sources. 
= Despite some appearances to the contrary, 
he papers on China by Aird, Orleans, and Eck- 
stein are not simple guesswork, but they do 
how that the student of Chinese population 
should bring to his task a superabundance of 
either patience or masochism. Here are some 
of the terms the authors apply to Chinese sta- 


tistics: “4nconsistent,” “miserable, “conceptual 


a University and the Committee on a 
rt tive Politics of the Social Science Research _ 
Council. This Committee has been active and 
systematic, and this collection of excellent 
studies of various “developing areas” is a tribute 
it as well as to the authors. 
The: “developing” 
» oping in the direction of the already developed _ 
ones, The aim of the editors was to compare 
these changes according to a “common set of 
categories.” As Almond says in ‘the introduction, ae 


change in this century has made 


quate. The “concepts and categories” oy Ml 
‘to understand Western political systems, hd 


— 
‘ 
a 
| 
| 
4 
exist in the USSR. However, no mention Africa, appears under the joint sponsors 
a 
— 


especially non- Western. ones, have had to be Ragusa: 


drawn from m sociology and anthropology. AL 4 _AnFossI, MacpA ‘TALAMo, and 
mond then adopts an explicitly functional-struc- Saggio Sociologico. Torino: T aylor 


a: tural approach, replete with a new vocabulary, a _ Torino ae 1959, 212 2 pp. L. 1.800, paper. 
i. and suggests that the increasing use of statistics . 
and the growing degree of precision in political to emerge a few short years ago. ‘new 
analysis may be leading “toward a probabilistic — people” brought with them insights garnered 
theory of the polity.” in disciplines outside the traditional Italian 
The editors belive that despite their differ- sociology. Philosophical and historical depth 
ay a ences all types of political systems have certain have been added to the methodology of Ameri- oe 
broad structures which perform certain compa- can social research; this short volume is one _ : : 
rable functions. Among the functions, which they ere happy melding of lessons taught by \ 
have derived from Western systems re- sociologies of Italy and the United States. The 
"named, the contributors on the various areas beginnings of Italian community studies could 4 " 
have stressed those of parties and interest be found in the earlier works by Campisi 
_ groups rather than those of governments. ma (Ivrea), Musatti, Friedmann, Isnardi, Nitti, 
Ina concluding essay, Coleman defines “mod- and Tentori (Matera), and the studies by the 
ae ernization” and summarizes its political aspect students of Rossi-Doria. The present be ont 
in the terms set down by J Almond. Sociologists follows this promising tradition. = moral 
and anthropologists will find this statement Ragusa, typical of underdeveloped 
- familiar, but the historian or political scientist — y ties in Sicily and South Italy, had become stag- 
_ will have to make two adjustments. First, he nant through the stifling economic “equilbrium” = — 
_ will have to adjust to a wider conception of the ‘so well known in the South. The recent dis- 3 
groups and processes involved in politics. Sec- covery of “black | gold” constituted a factor 
_ ond, he will have to master a new vocabulary — external to the social system of the community. 
ss some things he already thought he knew. © Newly | found resources, the creation of extrac- 
e Thus Almond writes (p. 35): “A high incidence tive and processing industries related to = 
: of institutional interest articulation is also an eum technology, subsidiary industries stem- — 
eee indication of poor boundary maintenance be- ming from the influx of the new technologies, — = 
oa tween the polity and the society and within the served to create a cultural crisis: the presenta- if 


of a church (or parts of a church) or of business to determine, in their study of a community > 
omens on the political system introduces transition, the - impact of industrialization on 
raw or diffuse claims and demands difficult to what had been, historically, a rural ay of 
or aggregate with other inputs into the life 
political system.” And Coleman, in his excel ‘Their ‘study explores ‘the geographic, demo-— 
- a lent chapter on sub-Sahara Africa speaks (p. graphic and economic facts of life in Ragusa. 
270) of the need to “employ developmental — - Following this introductory phase, the authors | 
models rather than equilibrium models.” —_——present the evidence obtained from informal 
3 id _ Between Almond’s introduction and Cole- and scheduled interviewing of the populace. = 
man’s conclusion are five well-written and sub- Miss Anfossi addresses herself to the prob- e if 
- stantial chapters on Southeast Asia, South Asia, lems of family life, the world of work, and social < 
sub-Sahara green the Near East ‘and Latin stratification. Miss Talamo explores the prob- 
America, in which the authors (even a lems of leisure time, socio-cultural attitudes, om 
~ Coleman) describe political tradition and cur- and the social rituals of the community. Dr. 
‘Fent changes without much reference to “in- Indovina provides the economic backdrop of 
puts” and “models.” They manage, despite the the community’sexistence. 
imposition of the “common set of categories,” | Students of Italian culture and sociologists, : 
_ to reveal an extraordinary variety of Political in general, will find much to merit their atten-— 
life, not merely the similarities to which Cole- tion in this fine study. The careful analysis of | 
os man draws attention in his concluding chapter. social stratification adds to the growing body 
Indeed, his own chapter on Africa, Pye’ s on of cross-cultural materials. Use of the Bogardus | ‘i 
Southeast Asia, and Blanksten’s on Latin Social Distance Scale may give heart to workers 
= America stand out among the area analyses, all in the field of race relations—the respondents _ 
of which contain a great deal of information set in Ragusa rank Negroes as more acceptable 
down intelligently and interpreted perceptively. than Englishmen or Russians. 


we 


¢ political system. Thus the direct infringement — oe a new way of life. The authors sought © 
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La Une région The Powers” ‘teaches us more sit 
PEurope méditerranéenne. Sous la direction de 
Meyeiat. Cahiers de la Fondation Na- 


= des Sciences Politique. Relations In- 
 ternationales, 104 Paris: : Librairie Armand 


“Calin, 1960. xxiv, 329 pp. No price indicated, by J 


French social , like French society, has 


pepe 


transformed itself rapidly in the dynamic dec- 
ade just past. The postwar effort to ‘ “catch up’ Me 
has radically reshaped the study of politics in 


France—along lines that developed, largely dur- 
_ ing World War II, in Britain and America. An 
- important center of activity has been the Fon- 
dation Nationale des Sciences Politiques in 
Paris, which in 1952 organized a Centre d’Etude 
_ des Relations Internationales with research sec- 
-.. on the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Germany, Eastern © 


- lective: volumes in the notable series of Cahiers 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Europe, Mediterranean Europe, North Africa. a 
a: Each section has published one or more col- a 


behavior in this depressed area than any ee 
‘The useful appendices include a bibliography 
and lists of tables, maps, figures. ~The 
ean Meyriat sets into context a book which a Fe = 
marks an important step forward for French 
social science. Together with the new journal, 
Tiers-M onde, it signals an advance beyond he 
parochial toward international concerns. The 
book deserves reading by Americans interested ‘ 
in French research or in | the underdeveloped — 


DANIEL LERNER 
Technology 


Social and Cultural 3 Pluralism in the Caribbean. 4 
By ANNALS oF THE New ACADEMY OF 


_ Scrences. Consulting Editor, VERA RUBIN. 
Vol. 83, Art. 5. New York: The — 
“1960 161-916 pp. $3.00, paper. 


Fourteen "papers, some of them followed 


This collective volume is the maiden effort of of — "edited discussions, make up this volume. All 


the research section on Mediterranean Europe | 


—under its director Jean Meyriat—and _ 


were presented at a conference on pluralism — 
sponsored by the New York Academy of Sci- 


it French social research makes a valuable con- ences and the Research Institute for the Study 


- tribution to the growing corpus of international — 


of Man, held last year. Furnivall’s concept of | 


scholarship on underdeveloped areas. . There are BS the plural society, largely ignored in social 


_ six main contributions, each comprising three 
chapters—on the economy (Michel de ‘Soul- 


science literature, is here held up to view, and 7 
some attempt is made to apply it to the soci- 


trait), agrarian reform (Anne-Marie Seronde),  eties of the Caribbean area. In fact, only the 22 
social reality (René Roun), “war: of life’ (Paul papers by M. G. Smith and L. Braithwaite, and © bs 
Lengrand and Joseph Rovan), religious life 5 the consulting editor’s comments on the Smith | Bin 
(Elena Cassin), electoral geography (Jean Be e paper, seem to deal directly with the theoretical = 
Several of these rubrics, such as the whether a theory using such a construct would 
named, reflect traditional preoccupations of improve social science analysis. Smith’s con- 
French research rather than fresh insights in into tention that heterogeneous societies are plural- 
_ Calabrian life. The balance is more than re- istic only when changes in ways of life ———— 
dressed, however, in the two parts most likely accompanied by changes in the institutional 
to interest American sociologists and social framework is not enough. It leaves unclarified 
Be gees Nouat gives a clear classification _ the relationships between the institutional sys- a 
of the formations that coexist with tem and the behaviors within the 


issues this concept raises. It remains unclear 


— 


rupture of traditional isolation, increasing with describing particular sociological problems _ 
‘sumption, the governmental effort, the struggle in the Antilles, Bastien’s piece on the role of 
against illiteracy, and the pressure of the labor — - the intellectual in Haitian society, Klass’s aa 
ve movement. Lengrand and Roven then follow _ lumination of East Indian-West Indian differ- 
. with an illuminating analysis of “il costume”— — ‘ences in Trinidad, and Bell’s “Attitudes of 
routinized round of ina Jamaican El Elites toward the West Indies 
ym” are good "papers, revealing Caribbean 
complexity at its richest. Attention should be 
called as well to Lowenthal’s background paper 
on the variety of Caribbean societies, and aq ?. 
Rottenberg? a comment on economic 


percniem to fear as a cing of life—is rich and 


— 
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= traditional society; some welcome “measures ology needed to explore such relationships. 


Among things, “this volume underlines tation labor was either or Chinese, these 


the need for some sort of Caribbean fact book two groups become Virtually the exclusive co 


tions as well as the various dependencies. It and chronological; a concluding chapter sum- 
* oq is no doubt a reflection of the area’s history that marizes beautifully but offers few generaliza- 
such volume exists, and that even few tions about Malaya and none at all about 


history at Cornell University, this work was 
later revised for publication. Yet the marks 
Policy of the dissertation | lie heavily upon it still. 


History of Labor in the Rubber Plantation is systematic and thorough, | but ponderously — 
ike Industry in Malaya, c. 1910-1941. i} By a detailed, copiously footnoted, and clinically im- 


Be: Norman Parmer. Monographs of the As- __ personal. The author has understandably relied — 


sociation for Asian Studies IX. Locust Val- on official records, supplemented by 
dey, N. Yu: Au 1900, porary newspaper accounts at times; but one 
rt wonders why the weight of documentary 


sources was not relieved, for the more recent 


One fundamental concern of Western period at least, by a personal experience or 


nial rule in Asia was foster conditions in 


servation. There is no - description of a planta- 

which private capital might flourish. Few ov- F 
an the tion or its organization | or its people. The author 
a spent some time in Malaya and in England © Le 


social consequences of policies that made pri- 
a - 
vate investment lucrative. In Malaya, which gutharing dete, but he talked to 
: "tion laborers, managers, or government officials, 
_ by 1888 had come largely under British rule, — 
om there i is no indication; yet these persons, so in- 
conditions were so favorable that European 


ie timately and personally involved in the labor 
cf capital flowed into the burgeoning rubber plan- ' policy of Malaya, are a primary source whereas E 


_ tation industry , to such ve extent that Malaya’s— _ the documents written about them are, at best, 
economy and society became increasingly by- a secondary. Nevertheless, the study does draw 


the together in a meaningful manner, and makes 
more easily available, data that up to now have 
ernment pursued a suited to the of and for doing this it 
of the European planters but disastrous to : should prove a useful addition to our under-— 


! standing of the colonial period in Southeast — 
social harmony of Malaya. Overseas Chinese 
the first to. work Asia ant ome one society: 


York Univ 


nial officials. As a ‘counterbalance to their 
growing influence, the government deliberately 
stimulated south Indian immigration. Later, North-West Pakistan. Edited by E E. R. 
Java became a third but minor source of labor. New York: : Columbia ‘University Press, 
39660 viii, 147 | Pp. $3.50, paper. 


perity for the rubber planters but the creation Thi lection of four community 
s 


of a plural society of unusual complexity, in studies restricts | itself to the peripheries of 
which, to ‘Furnivall’s classic the South Asia, represents the varied phenomena 


pares field observations mainly with ‘an “ortho- 
bine.” ‘How to fashion a national unity out ; dox,” ideal-type of Hindu caste system 
of this cultural and social pluralism is the most _ existing nowhere. It nevertheless illuminates 
~ compelling problem faced today by the newly — ib organizational | issues aq to caste sy 
Parmer describes and evaluates the policies ag The report on a Tanjore village by E. Kath- 
a developed by the Colonial Office and local if leen Gough supplies much subtle detail on social — 
. British officials in efforts to assure “Malaya’s ie controls operating in a Brahman-dominated 
plantations of a large, cheap, and amenable community under conditions of extreme stress. _ 
supply of labor. Separate chapters are con- It also excels in information on the history of 
cerned with immigration and its control, labor : local caste institutions as Shaped by larger 
i legislation and administration, wages, and un- a political and social events. This Gescription — : 
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— Specialists tend to think of the Canbbean 
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| more rigorous analysis of the criteria “individual orientation.” In this Mr. 
A of caste rank ee in India (Vol. 39, pp. Matsumoto tries to “determine the current 
\ Me: Reporting on caste in a Buddhist village of the traditional Japanese society.” How much ~ 
Kandyan Ceylon, Nur Yalman finds in multi- have they changed, particularly as a result of 


lateral kinship some immediate causes of prefer- the American Occupation’s experiment in di- 
ence for endogamy, hypergamy, and isogamy— rected change, and what implications do these E< 
_ causes which should operate elsewhere inde- changes—or lack of changes—have for the Be 
oa _ pendently of religious ideology or caste senti- future form of Japanese society and for gen- 
‘ments. His cases of individual change of caste : eral sociological propositions about the relation 
arealsonoteworthy,. of individuation to industrialization? 
new to Muslin caste studies ‘is These are laudable and in the 


entirely composed of patrilineal groups, this task, “which demands. the utmost sensi- 

he each of which members enjoy high uniform- _ tivity, the least sensitive of all possible instru 

ity of occupation and of politico-economic 2 ments: the public opinion poll (and Japanese 
eh But these groups are constantly entered ones at that!). I, therefore, find myself in the 9 

and left by a minority of individuals through curious position of agreeing more with Mr. 

“ marriage and other regular means. To facilitate Matsumoto before he makes his agrument than 

Comparisons between Swat stratification and after. Matsumoto is not unaware of this 

partly similar “caste” systems througout south- problem (see his cautioning remarks in 

: west Asia, Barth advocates and exemplifies a an no “Interpretation and Summary”), but this makes 


analysis based primarily on clusterings of in- it all the more puzzling that he should take up 
ie: dividual part statuses. Whether analysis at the so much of the text (46 of 66 pages) with the 
distinct level of group or caste status will elaborate presentation of poll data. He would — a, 
prove less feasible or less essential than it is have done as well to have stated his conclu- 
int India remains to be seen. Indian compari- sions directly, on the basis of his intimate ac- _ 
sons seem likely to qualify Barth’s hypotheses quaintance, his familiarity with Japanese social 
that occupational rigidity is due to insufficient re and psychological research, and his knowledge 
media of exchange, that strict patriliny is of Japanese history. 
necessary condition for intercaste hypergamy, Mr. Matsumoto arrives at two very 
_ and that a caste system placing more limits — portant conclusions. | The first of these | is } that 
Bai on individual intercaste mobility will promote % om 
a higher consistency of individual roles. in the case of Japan has not placed 
}. a his introduction, E. R. Leach notes that if greater emphasis on self-orientations.” If ee 
i the | Buddhist and Muslim examples are in- is construed to mean that “the shift from tra- _ 
- cluded, “castes” cannot be defined as absolutely ditional to modern society has not been accom- vet 
endogamous, although they can still be said 4 panied by as much ‘individualism’ as in the 
S to affect some sort of mutual exclusiveness in West, ” then the statement is unexceptionable. HP 
kinship. But there is little in this volume or if (Although, after all, Japan is not as industrial- oe ae: | 
elsewhere to support some of his other impres- iz ized, or as ‘urbanized as the West. Perhaps at e 
sions, such as the belief that Indian castes are, ee corresponding degree of industrialization and ee - 
or were, typically non-corporate and non-com- urbanization, Japanese society will be as indi- He : a 
_~petitive for rank or caste systems aie viduated as our own.) But if the statement 
caste at the made without "qualifications, this is “clearly 
wrong. There are many people in omg who 


MARRIOTT» 


this may be seen in the very poll data cited. 


_ Contemporary Japan: The ‘Individual and the _ ‘ft example, we find that in a poll taken in 

Group. By Yosurmaru Scott MATSUMOTO. February 1949—that is, only years after 

aa - Transactions of the American Philosophical " _ the end of the War—33 per cent of a national 

Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting sample express the “individualistic” view that 

Knowledge. Philadelphia: The So- “individuals should choose their own mates”; 

ciety, 1960. 75 pp. $2.00, paper. another 40 per cent also express @ non- tradi- 
a Most Americans are impressed by the “lack tional view, namely that the “parents and in- © : 

bes individualism” in Japan, what Mr. “Matsu- dividual (should) consult” (only 20 per cent — 

the fully traditional view, the 
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REVIEWS 
[should} mates’ This” repre- and I should like to have seen him the’ 


sents at least a 33 per cent, if not a 73 per notion. But unfortunately he does no more than 
cent, movement away from the “traditional” mentionit. $= = 


position. Now, one can of course infer from Matsumoto is to be congratulated for 
this that the “traditional attitude Temains | undertaking an ambitious and arduous task. ae 
aah - strong”; but one can equally say that it has publishers are not: they have not served him ia 
aes weakened considerably. It is a little like the well by their slipshod editing and negligent rh 
half-filled bottle of wine: for some people it proofreading. oF 
is “half full”; for others, it is “half empty.” PASSIN 
Matsumoto systematically prefers to say University of Washington SRE 
Another example is is attitudes towards a abor- Its People, e, Its Society, Its Culture By 
. tion, although it is not entirely clear why this  CHANG-Tu Ho. In collaboration with SaM- Bb 
should be taken as in index of modernization vEAL C. Cuu, Lestre L. Crark, Junc- 
-—known as “mabiki,” or “weeding out”—was New Haven: ress 
widely practiced by the peasants. Mr. Matsu- $10.00. | 
=5 moto reads the ‘ “great increase in the number _— The genre of literature known as the “hand- 
“of abortions in postwar Japan” (variously esti- “book” generally denotes compendia of facts. — 
- mated between 1 and 2 million) as “related to ‘What, however, is a fact? A publication such 
the lack of the concept of individualism as de- as the “World Almanac” with its lists of names, 
veloped under Western morality.” But this is events and places will generally satisfy fairly 
immediately contradicted by his later observa- rigorous definitions of the word fact although 
_ tion that “by and large the respondents a. a random survey of its pages reveal an abun- | 
i resorted to abortion were also likely to be dant use of interpretive phrases. Can any — 
a users of contraceptives, and that the re- book which deals with entities such as Pac J Pir 
Pree spendents who did not resort to abortion were “Society” and “Culture” claim to be simply a a oF 9 


also likely to be non-users of contraception.” collection of useful information? ee 


Now, if the use of contraceptives is an index of ‘It must be stated in all fairness that neither Es ie 
modernity, non-traditionalism, and individual-— a the editor nor the authors of “China” explicitly oe 
ism, then it is hard to see why the high rate of © claim that the book is simply a compendium = =) 
abortions “lack of the concept facts without interpretation. Yet the whole for- 
of individualism.” ‘mat of the book, the flat declarative style 
Matsumoto is aware of the importance its contribution, the lack of acknowledgement 
z eM of economic conditions in many of these atti- that many statements are interpretative and the _ 
; a tudes, as in the case of the dependence of a failure to allude to interpretations of others 
ss parents on their children. But he does not, it all tend to leave the impression that this is 
seems to me, draw the right conclusions from meant as a handbook of information and uni- 
this. if people must be dependent (which he versally accepted conclusions. Such statements _ 
takes as an index of traditionalism) for eco- the following—* The Yangtze is by | far the 
nomic reasons (and often against their will), largest river in China”—“in China it was not 
“4 then can this really be regarded as a preference land or birth but education which created the = 
for the “collectivity orientation” as against “in- gentry as a class”—‘“Chinese was a basically 
dividualism,” rather than a reflection of eco- monosyllabic structure” may all seem to be 
nomic necessities of modern Japanese life? A statements of fact. The last statement has, 
substantial improvement — in the standard of however, been a subject | of violent dispute — 
_ living—and a change in the social security sys- among linguists, while the view of the —_ 
er tem to provide adequate old age pensions, relief, < ere put forth (which I am inclined to accept 
_ annuities, retirement benefits, etc.- —is bound with some reservation) has been the subject of 
to change this. This means that in heated controversy, 
people often act in the traditional way (“col- _ This does not mean that the book does -_ 
‘contain an abundance of undisputed factual 
Matsumoto’s conclusion I similar compendia. Nor does it mean that the 
more intriguing, that “basic orientations are interpretations put forth by its authors are 
changing from a type of collectivity orienta- -Tespectable interpretations. For instance 
Mr. Boorman’ n’s discussion of Sino-Soviet rela- 
based on on egalitarian principles.” tions strikes me as an excellent interpretative 
; often ‘felt this in my observations of Japan, 7 essay. It does mean that one of the important — 
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facts about China is the fact that i it he aroused as a contribution to the agrarian reform move- eos 
heated theoretical discussion among all those ment of the Chinese Communists. It shares the | 
Soom in its study. The authors of “China” — vocabulary of this movement, both in the — 
ae participants i in this discussion and not neu- political characterizations of the Chinese CP oe 
and in the details of their land reform. <a 
i- can learn something of rural China 
would have lent prior to the Revolution from this book. 
to the book and actually increased its traditional institutions, patriarchal family, 
objectivity by making clear to the reader the paochia, hsiang, and clan are dealt with in a 
g that its authors are interpreting as well as detail. The rent and usury system, the land- ei 
presenting fats. == ‘Iord-tenant relations, tax and fiscal organiza- 
I would also have been somewhat happier if tion are described in far greater detail, for they as 
the reader had been informed that the book is have greater relevancy to the ‘Communist re-_ 
a forms. However, it would be foolish to look 
_ with some background material. W hile one ‘can if for the traditional system of Chinese society 
appreciate the motives for desiring to present < and economy because the book deals only with 
the past and the present in one volume, it must _ the chaotic period of the late 1940’s, and at that — 
be candidly stated that the discussion of the with only a tiny: part of China. Besides, its 
‘Rast is often woefully meager. expressed intent is to present the materials with 
these strictures, it me this a view of abetting an impending land 
volume can be recommended as one of the bet- [ Moreover, the conditions which the book de- 
ter works of its type. Scribes are now past history. More than a 
_ BENJAMIN Scuwarrz decade has gone by since they were set down. 
Harvard ‘University Perhaps the most important service the book 
provides is an insight into the methods of deal 
| Revolution ina ‘Chinese Village: Ten Mile Inn. ing with the peasants the Communist Party of 
‘By IsABEL and Davip CrRooK. International China applied during that crucial period of its 
Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruc- historical course, and the peasant response : 
tion. New York: Humanities Press, 1960. 
aa eupleged in Peiping in language work. Studies on the Population of China, 1386-1953. 
_— Their book is a joint effort dealing with + By Pinc-t1 Ho. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard — 
establishment of a Communist land reform in Press, 1959. x (341 
eo began in most Western 
; F. ese Communists ‘had control of a es part a i countries less than two hundred years ago. For Fai, a 
- North Chinese rural territory, prior to their | China, on the contrary, statistics worthy . 
ultimate drive over the entire country. One of — consideration start with the year A.D. 2. How- i. 8 
their control centers was in the Shansi- Hopeh- ever, 
_ Shantung-Honan Border _ Region. The village this enique opportunity to analyze population 
of Ten M:: Inn near the growth over so long a period. demographic 


a series of events of the 1940’s, a foreshadowing most of the demographers who tried to enter — 
_ of the more profound changes to come. The the field, coming across the datum, for in- _ 
actual observations were made from November te stance, that the number of inhabitants increased 
1947 to April 1948. During the latter part of © from 78 million in 1911 to 420 million in 1912, 
this period, the Communist Party planned to ¥ retreated hurriedly to areas more hospitable to | 
send a team to execute their Agrarian Law; ¢ their skills. Thus, in spite of its great interest — 
ter learning of this beforehand offered and importance, the population of China is al- _ 
to gather materials which they would turn over — most terra incognita. The best known English- 
to the Party team. This was done during Jan- u language book on the subject, by Chen Ta, - 
- uary- February 1948. These background ma- hardly to be recommended, and even worth- 
_ terials, plus those gathered during the ‘Spring while articles are fewer than, say, the books Be 
when the Party team was in operation in the on the population of France. peri star Bae td Sosa 
== form the basis of the book. Thus, the - Dr. Ho does not so much as mention some 
investigation and the ‘resultant book evolved of the work in Western languages on the sub- 


at all usually not great; ~ 
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revolution to which the authors re 
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‘even ‘so a _demographer a as mon food even among the very poor, which 
He makes a fresh start from Chinese sources, improved the fertility of sandy areas with their _ 
merely national censuses but also local data, nitrogen-fixing roots; the sweet potato, 
not merely population figures but also the the most important food next to rice and wheat, _ 
economic ~ history that they reflected and “the poor man’s staple”; the white potato, ‘ ‘the Eas 
= helped determine. There is no paucity of fig- — peer mountaineer’s staple”; ; corn, which gained — a. 
_ the persistent problem is how to = = over the native ‘barley, millet, and 
pret them. Some he rejects altogether (the data sorghum. During the 18th century, under — 
from 1902 to 1927, for example, were “the atypically favorable conditions, the estimated 
: sult of governmental self- deception”); some he | population more than doubled, and this rapid 
_ augments by various percentages, to correct increase was regarded by all as an unqualified | 
-underenumeration of greater or lesser blessing. At the end of the century, five years 
seriousness; occasionally he has to correct for _ before the first edition of Malthus’s Essay on 
_ double counting. The prerequisite to this kind — Population, — Hung Liang-chi, “the Chinese — 
a discrimination, as he points out, is an inti- Malthus,” pronounced a remarkably similar = 
: “mate knowledge of Chinese institutional history. principle of population, as gloomy in its prog- . 
The first five chapters analyze in great —_ noses of future famines and other catastrophes. i 
the: - background of the counts—the caine a sinologist or eco- 
ents, as it were, of enumerator’s manuals, the nomic ‘historian, and I rea judge the book’s 
ax pressures on local officials for accuracy or the worth i in these respects. And it is, we are told 
contrary, evaluations by contemporaries. He is _ in the preface, “not intended to be a ~eo 
= to show, for example, that from 1368 to — - graphic analysis, which must be undertaken by : 
1600 there was a graduated deterioration in the equipped than ifs As a 
system so that the official 


to the rest of the country’s social and eco- 
‘tion data, demographers commonly estimate University of California, Berkeley 
these from the amount of arable land, assuming 
a a general tendency to increase to its maximum = a 
_ carrying capacity. In the case of China, how- 
- ever, land statistics are also no subject for the 
- expert. The size of the mou (the unit of 


he Chinese in the United States of pg 1 
4 _ By Rose Hum Lee. New York: Oxford Uni- 1 


versity I Press, 1960. ix, 465 pp. $7.25. 


"fiscal acreage was measured and sometimes cul- have felt the need of a solid, scholarly, descrip- 


In Part II, “this po po interested in the subject must have in their 


land measure) did not remain fixed. Sometimes time students of minority groups 


tivated land. In earlier centuries an efficient tive and analytical work of book length dealing 
local administration collected the data, and later with the Chinese in America. This gap in our ri 
a central Directorate of Statistics with much resource material now has been filled by Dr. 


view, , of the village. All of this complex history Dr. Lee gives five reasons for writing this 
book: (1) to understand how the processes of 
‘discuss the relation of population ‘to land. acculturation, assimilation, integration 

_ If population in China always approached the operate on a minority such as the Chinese; (2) __ 
possible under the given conditions, “the Chinese themselves need to comprehend 
what fundamental change took place to permit | the nature, composition, and problems of their 

the sizable increase in modern times? Institu- group; (3) to learn which Old World Chinese _ 
tional changes, while sometimes relevant, are _ behavior patterns have been retained and which — 

= ‘not enough of an explanation. If the growth discarded; (4) to see how far each of the Chi- 

actually took place, there must have been an nese subgroups have moved toward accultura- — 


ie increase in the food supply, and in one of the - tion and assimilation; and (5) to ) synthesize the 


_ most. interesting and original sections of ‘the existing, knowledge about the Chinese in — 
book, Dr. Ho tells us what this was. Early- ica. 
ripening varieties of rice were developed and The author is eminently well qualified to do . 
made it possible to grow two crops per year on this type of work, combining the rigorous ob- 
each plot. Irrigation technology was improved. jective standards of a peter. ‘professional 


> 
‘From the on, food food pam were in- insights patcpant 


‘Feduced control, and therefore a much hazier Lee’slatestendeavor, A 
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the group ‘nese which gradually is lessen- 
as the old- fashioned is less often 


~ Sino- American relations up to the present, ‘and show real lines of cleavage, and the three sub- 
= characteristics and trends (50 per groups previously mentioned look with a ee: E p 

_ cent of the 117,629 Chinese live in California; a of distrust upon each other as “different.” eae 
‘their number increased 51.8 per cent between Because of the subgroups among the Chinese © 
1940 and 1950; half are American- born, etc.), in America, the degree of acculturation and as- __ 

Dr. Lee presents a chapter on Chinatowns in - similation is uneven. As indices of this, Dr. Lee 
; America. This the reviewer considers the single uses standard of living, poverty, social prob- 
chapter of the book. Here is described the ems, cultural _ contributions, crime, health, 
“diaspora” of the Chinese in America and the © ‘education, occupation, language, philanthropy, 
life cycle of their Chinatowns. These -subcom- residence in Chinatowns, citizenship, leader- 
‘Mnunities Dr. Lee belives to be past their ship, and political position. The ability to speak 
period of chief usefulness. Many smaller ones — and write Chinese is generally lost by the third oa a eer 
have died out, but some of the larger ones are generation. The four factors Dr. Lee finds chiefly ae 

increasing i in population. retarding the total integration of the Chinese Ag 
Next are described the three chief subgroups into American society are the continuation of i 
of the resident Chinese population: the so- the Chinatown ghetto, the approximately one — 
_journers, the students and intellectuals, and the fourth of the group who have not become 
_ American-Chinese. Each is described and ana- American citizens, the lack of democratic lead- q 
in considerable detail, with Dr. Lee mak- ership and of leadership which is _America- 

ing a special contribution by her description — rather than China-oriented, and the problems — 

of the “life-style” of each group. The sojourn-— _ Tesulting in this country from the peculiar 
ers, who return or intend eventually to return political position of Formosa and Red — 
to China, are older, (most pre-date the period — "Dr. Lee concludes with a plea to the Chinese __ 
before China became Communist) and are that now is the most auspicious time to strive 
a toward China. The students and intel- - fo tt and unreserved integration into the © 
- Tectuals were stranded here by the change in _ American society, with the Chinese themselves 
_ government of mainland China and largely are _ taking the intiative, and to the American- born — 

of a higher social class than the sojourners. The Chinese to resist the pressure of the older Chi- 

_ = Chinese are the largest sub-group; a nese who try to impose Chinese norms, s, values, 
they wish to be thought of first, as Americans and attitudes upon them. She points out further 
and second, as of Chinese ancestry. They com- _ that assimilation is a two-way process in which a 
are marginal men. Americans must help less concerned 


bears the title “Social Organization and Dis- H. Burm 
organization” and is almost encyclopedic in 


nature (which has both good and bad connota- a 


impact of this system | on personality With the assistance of OLur M. 


“saving face”), district and benevolent associ- _ DAvIDseEN. Minneapolis: University of 
a 
‘tongs, merchants associations, secret ‘Press, xii, pp. . 50. 
societies, family associations, political institu- _ Following several intensive studies of 24 a 
theme, early and recent immigrant families, war- students, the SSRC Committee on Cross-Cul- e 
wives, established and stranded families, “reten- - tural Education sponsored several studies de- Bed 
of “Old World” family traits, occupations, signed to test the notions developed from these 
‘American and Chinese clientele for goods and “qualitative: data on larger samples with more 
services, social-class structure, Chinese churches" objective and standarized and 
of various types, present-day immigration, _ methods of analysis. 
housing, health, delinquency, neuroses, old age, e _ Morris studied foreign students enrolled at ome 
other problems. UCLA and uses the data both to provide us 

a The final major section of the volume con- with knowledge about the adjustment of for- 
tains three chapters whose titles are self- descrip- eign students to an American university and — i 
= “Americans Look at the Chinese,” “Chi- — to test certain hypotheses derived from theories 
Look at Themselves,” and of social stratification. He sees the experience 

Prospect.” Here we find a discussion of foreign students as analogous to that of per- 
considerable social distance between C Chie who or a 


7 


observation as an active member of 
7! 
— 
tions) Included are discussions of such diverse The Two-Way Mirror: National Status in ee 7 
— 
a 


Students. were given a fixed-choice pa 


= 


Ss in an interview situation and this device 


other nations. Unfortunately, for those who i a 
vote serious intellectual attention to the family, 


produced an 87 per cent rate of return. ‘The synoptic monographs can be found (in 


tions of what Americans thought of their coun 


and various aspects of the students’ adjustment 


_ India—and I should enjoy being corrected by he: 


tries, their own opinions on the same subject, " any reader of this review. The book is thus 


to this: country. The major hypothesis to be | 3 i The authors have included some old- fash-_ 


= tested was that the status accorded a student — 
as a national of a particular country and his 
_ perception of that status would be an impor-— 
tant determinant of adjustment. Specifically, 
_ Morris expected to find that students accorded 
i high status by Americans would be better ad- 
_ justed than those placed lower. He designed 


| 


ioned descriptions of 19th Century family 
life, following | Le Play in part. Other sketches a 
introduce us to the families of rural areas, the ae 
~ mountains, and industrial areas. In addition, = 
certain class differences are presented. These 


latter sections are the closest to the empirical 


format of U.S.analyses, 


ae the research, however, to test as well the al- | Much of the book is given over to various — 
ternative hypotheses ‘that adjustment was a family problems, such as illegitimacy, alcohol- _ 
function of personal status gain or loss, frustra- : ism, divorce, veneral disease, and housing, to- 


tion, flexibility, or ease of communication. 
_ Morris carefully specifies his variables and 
the operations by which they are measured. 
iy if The findings tend to be equivocal. Most hypoth- 
 eses are neither fully confirmed or disconfirmed 
3 by the data. This suggests that the Committee’s 
ne ques objective was overly optimistic and 


on to standardized questionnaire techniques. 
The most interesting findings are somewhat un- 


expected: 


countries) more satisfied with ‘their aca- 
demic experience here. The last two findings 
are explained, after the fact, with the hypoth- 
esis that students from countries most like the 
f United States are apt to feel status rivalry 
while those from underdeveloped countries 

cy feel relatively more deprived and therefore ad- 


mire a high status country like the U. S. sen 
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Norway’s Families: 

grams. By THomas D. ARTHUR 


“MAN, and others. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. xiv, 485 pp. | family a new idea accompanied by a stru 


$8.00. to support it. The idea is that parents are. 
This book will please the sociologist of the — _ “good” because they are imbued with a feel- 
family and will be useful to the sociologist who 
a has seen that he may grasp the total social 
ar structure by tracing out the detailed relations 


—- In such chapters, the family theorist 


students accorded high status by 
Ps Americans are not more favorable to the © a might have raised important questions and sug- 
‘United States; students with high subjective gested answers, for which the statistical peer rd 
national status are less favorable toward the — 
United States; students with low objective na- — 
tional status (those from the underdeveloped — the authors offer us a mass of empirical “_ 
y many of which are not easily available in the 
q U. S., and in their useful footnotes they i 


Trends, Problems, 


gether with the Norwegian : social services which zn 
are designed to cope with them. This general 
- focus gives their work at times a flavor curi- 

ously reminiscent of an old League of Nations’ | 
report or a progress report by a social work — 


may despair a bit. The most unsatisfactory chap- is ‘ 


that perhaps not enough was known yet about ter, both theoretically and empirically (some 
foreign student adjustment to make the big : of the tables simply make little sense), is that 


on “Non-Wedlock Situations. ” Here, especially, 
the authors’ experience of social structural 
differences among the Scandinavian = a 


given area poor substitute. = 
On the other hand, even 


to other materials, all of which may be helpful — 
to the sociologist who wants to understand Nor- 

way or its family patterns by applying a _ D 
sophisticated theoretical framework. 


Successful American Families, By CARLE C. 
ZrmmermMan and Lucius F. CERvANTEs, 
York: Pageant Press, 1960. 226 


.. This study of “successful” families is based a 
upon the theory that there has emerged in the 


‘ 


ing of “conscious creativity” which propels 
them to become “civilization ‘adequate. 
structure is a circle of kin and friends (about — 


between the family and other institutions. The 125 peuple) sur- 


&g _svstem of social classes. particularly to brs_ erroneously _suppose_that comparable _ 
7 
4 a 
RS 
a 
| 
Bi 
— 
~ 
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‘rounding each family. This circle is composed array of facts is extensive; there are some un- 


people with similar backgrounds who have answered questions, suchas: 

similar or identical values and who have basic i Would an analysis of student- and friend- 
_ traits in common with the family they are sur- F families, according to propinquity of residences 
_ Tounding. These people join with the family Within the community, reveal that the con- 
_ in training the child. The similarity of the ; venience of near-dwelling is an important fac- 


- people comprising this group means that the tor in the determination of friend-families? 
developing. child is presented with a stable, Because of the socio-economic patterning in 

unified, and consistent pattern of ideas, beliefs, cities, propinquity of residences might explain 
and behavior which forms around him a “pro-— some of the traits these families have in com- 
tective blanket” or “character matrix”” === §_mon. The authors mention that orl 


‘The book is based upon a statistical study 
_ of approximately sixty thousand “successful” 


propinquity- is important in the selection of 
friends (p. 120) but do not present a a statisti- 


may offer an explanation for the initiating of ae 
friendships, but not, necessarily, for their con- nae : 
_ 2. In what kinds of specific situations, events, 

and incidents are friend-families helpful and 
influential? What kinds of methods and meas- 

ures do they employ to protect, support, and a 
reinforce student-families? (pp. 88, 135, 147). 

Also, what is meant by “protect, support, re-— 

inforce,” as well as by being “helpful and in- 


7 Louis; Denver; Omaha; Los Angeles; Mor- 
J 


bf gantown, West Virginia; and Stillwater, Okla- 
homa). One fifth of them (student-families) 
vans had at least one child in the senior class of — 
high school; the other four ‘fifths (friend- 
families) were close friends of the child’s 
parents and constituted the circle surrounding 


families in eight cities (Boston; New Orleans; , cal account of this factor. “Place of meeting 
of 


the family. Facts were obtained from a ques- 
: a} tionnaire answered by the student in each of 
ten thousand families. All families, analyzed 
Z on the basis of the traits they had in common 
(income, region of origin of father, religion of 3. Is it youn that the absence or paucity of 
mother, and kinship), supported the main thesis dissimilar friend-families might often be a 
of the book; namely, “good” families are : matter of chance rather than of choice? — ra 
_ organized into strong, small groups with similar . . Is it possible that the pleasure and con- 
_ kindred-friends, and that this produces an in venience to parents in student-families of as- 
- fluential and effective organization for the sociating with “couples” might deter them from 
_ realization of family values and objectives. forming friendships with the divorced, widowed, s 
_ The main criteria for determining “good” y or deserted? Is it not also likely that they — 
families were: (1) the maintenance of spouse- _ might find interesting and likable persons 
7 relationship; (2) the absence of juvenile de-— _ among the divorced, widowed, or — 
linquency; (3) the keeping of a child in school other questions that might be posed 
_ through the senior year of high school. The are: gilt. 
analysis of many objective facts ‘about these Is divorce evidence of an undesirable, 
families produced the conclusion that friend- generate character trait? Is divorce always to 
quite similar to student-families, be construed as “bad”? Might not a divorced, pres 
tect, reinforce, and support their ideals, ob- . widowed, or deserted person possess some ad- «i 
jectives, and child-training goals. In short, the mirable character traits which would offset the _ 
_ child experiences few “bad” influences because 4 fact of a broken spouse-relationship? Is one Fa 
of his association with - friend-families and trait sufficiently important to cancel other po- 
“the world the child came to know intimately tentials for “good”? 
- to — was of one pattern. wa a 2. Who are the “polarized” families, and are = 


there many of them in econ 


Relatively little research has been 
on successful family life. ‘This 
is yeni cag ay device of “deliberately pois port is, therefore, welcome to students in = 
rationally surrounding the family with layers field. The book, well-organized and well-written, 
of congenial people (kin and friends) who is an intriguing combination of —— 
believe and behave similarly so that the grow- hypotheses and factual data, reinforced through- i 
ing child is insulated from dissimilar ideas out with” concise summaries of relevant hiss 


— 
— 
— 
{ 
+] 
| 
= 
analysis is that “a successful family is a con- Worse anu worse (p. 117) It 
scious parental creativity, a choice of a type would be interesting to know the frequency of — 7 — 
— 


4 family culture can, , and does, change from one_ is fearful of her husband’s superior physical — 

_ period to another. The “American family system strength, of his independence, and of his — 

has demonstrated that it is fragile and may be a tendency to wanderlust. “Holding one’s man” 

broken but is, at the same time, sturdy, — becomes a wife’s major concern. With this view ~~ 

_ ble, and highly creative. In this atomic age, the of men so prevalent, working-class women are Fi % 

nuclear family has, through the development of likely to feel isolated in the family and es-— 

new organization made up of kin and friends, tranged from their spouses. 

- found a mechanism by which it may bolster and = battle of the sexes is carried from the 

strengthen itself. This is highly reminiscent of dinner table to the bedroom. Husbands tend Mea 

the ancient family clan. The book ends on the — to be ignorant of the nature of female sexu- 
“3 eZ: note that this new discovery has; ality. They are inconsiderate of the woman . 
been made in a peaceful and rational way and special wants, her feelings about intercourse, a Be 
“our families have found out how to meet the and her anxieties about copulation. ~The wife’ a 
new world with a workable system.” (p. 218) aspirations for sexual satisfaction are not ac- ee 


knowledged, or if they are recognized, the hus- 
Connecticut College 


band usually rejects them. The woman would q 
wants reject her man, in turn; but because 


And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contraception, lower-class women are afraid of their husbands, Pe a 
1 Family Planning in the Working Class. intercourse takes place but obviously 
By Lee Rarnwater. Assisted b by Karo: not under conditions| ‘that are proj propitious for 
Kane WEINSTEIN. Preface by J. MAYONE exercising that repression and control — 
Stycos. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. “aon contraceptives require if they are to 


do -working- class families have more The working- -class family’s 


lack of social and 
‘than they can support adequately? sexual skills is matched by its ignorance of 
Why do many lower-class parents find them- reproductive physiology. The partners 
selves with more offspring than they ony unable to articulate any ideas at all about how 
want? W That can be done to teach parents of the reproductive process works, or they may 
F large families to practice family - limitation; a believe that the father “lays: the ¢ egg z and the 
and for those who would like to plan but fail in mother grows it.” These mythologies atl 
their efforts, how can they be instructed to adopt preferences for “contraceptive techniques—for ; 
4 more efficient contraceptive methods? With the example, men and women who believe that the 
= _ encouragement — of the Planned Parenthood male is the exclusive agent for initiating repro- 
poe: Federation and the help of a staff of skilled & duction think that only the condom, which com- 
‘ aia interviewers, Dr. Rainwater has tried to answer * pletely prevents the deposit of ‘ ‘male stuff” into 
= these questions. His report is based on lengthy, the vagina, can avoid conception. And since so 
i detailed depth interviews of 46 lower-class men many husbands abhor the condom, efforts to 7 
50 women in Chicago and Cincinnati. control fertility are abandoned. Many working- 
‘The author finds his respondents’ commitment class women evidently are afraid that the da 
a a to family planning hampered by an inability ¢ o phragm will get lost in their wombs, or that 
project their lives into the future. To most of upon finding it, they will be unable to remove 
them the need to calculate rationally about what a it after intercourse. These fantasies, and — . 


4 


iy lies ahead, including the number of children i features of working-class family life, are made, ; 
they might wish to have, is a mental and — unusually vivid for the reader by the inclusion 


which they are not psychologically able 

~ to assume. The tensions generated by the pros- 
of having to plan fertility are complicated . Rainwater believes that resistance to 
cold _ by incompatible ideas about marriage and primi- ome can be overcome by widespread — 7 
2 tive conceptions of masculine and feminine — distribution of simple pamphlets designed to - 
a roles; and these complications are so serious acquaint lower-class families with facts = 
4 i 


in the text of lengthy extracts from the inter- 


they thwart effective contraception even among _ sexual life and the physiology of reproduction. 
couples who are favorably disposed to planning. He thus regards the continuing failure of the 
= define the “good wife” as a woman who © 3 birth-control movement as more a omitive 
is a housekeeper and mother first, and only — problem than most students of the question — 
é then a companion and lover. In their view of of previously. have admitted. To relieve the emo- — 
themselves, however, women prefer to concen- tional inhibitions among working- -class wives 
i: trate on the interpersonal qualities of lover or that have thwarted efforts to introduce family 
being a good friend. The working- class wife planning, Rainwater recommends that Planned 
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Parenthood literally “meet wt them ‘Struktur ur der Familie. By, J. 


home ground, in | the way cosmetic sales- 


7 


planning movement in this country is Goode claims the of a 
function approach with the fervor of a Marxist 


5 logical dimensions of fertility and family plan- 


ssume that lower-class women will visit clin- paper. 


ics, in view of their confused feelings this little book Goode goes 
_ sexuality and marital relations and the vague 


~ ideas they have of their own anatomy. When — _ assortment of sociological material from varied % 


: it comes to the motivational obstacles to family — ~ sources and then bargaining for an imputation 
i = the author is more timorous about — of personal glory to the author. The original, s 


recommending solutions. This is understand-— 
able, since the fatalistic attitude toward the rather defenseless, customers were those who 
th heard his lectures in 1954 at the Free Univer- 


future, which accounts for much working- -class sity of Berlin. They could not promptly oa ¢ 
apathy toward contraception, cannot easily be their “attention to another -pitchman selling hi 
modified without transforming the social situ. brand of family sociology and thus check on 

ation of the class itself. In this respect, of agreement of American sociologists concerning 


course, the challenge which faces the family method, and findings. 


with the problem presented by the population 


explosion in underdeveloped countries. lai the dialecti kev to hist 
7 proclaiming the dialectic as a key to history, 
And the Poor Get Children i 1S a bold example . the impression that the method of cross 7 , 
d i 


of “social reportage and presents what is by cultural comparison is his own specialty, 


be roble ned identifies a fact with what | Goode says. He 


of this country. As a piece of social research, 
it has the great merit of making use of previous — 
_ studies on American fertility, particularly the 
Growth of A American Families Study, but 


_ penetrates much more deeply into the psycho- — The author is protected by a time interval 


of six years between his lectures and the pub- 
lication of his book and hence, “Nach gewissen 
Beobachtungen” (p. 29), can assert changes 
7 in the sex drive of females contrary to Kinsey’s 
in his second volume. Goode does | give 


documents his sources. He finds space to give 
reference to his own writing—past, present, 

even future (p. 42)—but cannot find space 
to give Bossard credit for pioneer work on 


ning than earlier researches have done. It 
emphasizes contraceptive behavior rather 
attitudes toward contraception; it is aware of 

_ the complexity of the feelings involved in the 
reproductive process; and the most praise- 
worthy of all its meritorious qualities, it never the first report “grudging credit for a table 
forgets that fertility and family planning have concerning male activity (p. 71). As publica- — 
something to do with sex and the unconscious. 
This relationship should be self-evident; yet, ‘up on Goode but not on Kinsey or the > 
‘the fact of the matter is that it usually has searches of others, reviewer seem 

_ The single major shortcoming of the report — 


pains to emphasize, there are nen ates a love or bilateral kinship. In spite of exhorta- 
who do have a sense of the future, do tions _interweave- theory with validated 


working "After all, as ater 


plan their families, do have harmonious sexual empirical findings, Goode gives a purely descrip- 
_ relationships, and who do use diaphragms - to tive account of dating and courtship in the 


control fertility. Why are there members of the _ United States without documentation of his cart 


- working class who behave in this different w way? alleged facts. One reads similar accounts in the = ap? 
Perhaps if this question were investigated, there Reader’s 
would be additional recommendations to offer German students of sociology must have been — 
to the birth-control movement. But I under- shocked when Kingsley Davis pulled the = 

stand that Dr. Rainwater intends to conduct out from under Goode and labeled the most 

8 subsequent study, and, hopefully, these joi glittering item in his cellophane package a myth. _ 
ters will be dealt with Borgatta had st something further to say 
Rutgers University sit must be added that René Konig helps. mat- 


5 


tion date approached there was time to catch a ; 


The theoretical contribution in the package 
; 2 ‘is its lack of comment on the sources a vari- seems to consist of presenting the nuclear fam- = 


te 
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‘warvaa BOOK REVIEWS 
ters. greatly by putting the Goode package i by race, religion, socio-economic level, and i 
into readable rural-urban residence, and the . 
Cuirrorp Kirxp KIRKPATRICK Teasons for these differentials provide farther 


he for the devel f th 
opportunity or th e development of t theory in 


. 
Analysis. By F. Sociology inter-relations between two concepts: the 


— New York: Appleton-Century- Crofts, family life cycle and developmental tasks. The M 


ive: of such a combined approach appears to 
1960. PP. $5.00. lend itself more to the objectives of 


te ‘The | purpose se of this textbook “is to intro- education for marriage and family living —@ 
duce the beginning student to the scientific to the ‘Scientific study « of the family. _ 
study of the family. Itc comes closer to meeting Kenkel adheres to the tradition of family 


this objective than previous ‘ones which have ¥ textbook writers by virtually ignoring familial — 
focused on the scientific understanding of the intergenerational continuity despite the sage 


_ family. The principal basis for this observation lating research which suggests the existence of 


lies in the organization of the book which > a “modified extended” family structure i in the 
implied by the sub- title, for despite some short- United States. Prd 


much to remedy the lack of organization of markably concise _and cogent treatment of 
theories, hypotheses, ard ‘ “facts” which prolif- by a field about which introductory students too 


erate most family frequently receive ‘only isolated and fragmen- 


the family by means of the historical-compara- _ 
tive, institutional, family interaction, and 
_ psychoanalytic frames of reference. The first 


aa of analysis, and the particular values 


4 


The four-fold approach involves analyzing elements 4 
nf Pp pirical data. The developmental approach 


infancy through adolescence to mate-selection 
and initial marital relations provides the stu- 

_ dent with a rich opportunity to apply the basic — a 
concepts and to appreciate the values and limi- me 

of this frame of reference. One limita- 


and limitations of the frame of reference. however, is 
— In Part I, the continuities and discontinuities, etween Freudian and Neo-Freudian frames 0 


uniformities and variations of family behavior . reference and to indicate how these differences Be 
are well presented by the selection of - theese relate to treatment of key concepts, such as the 


cultural periods which have contributed to the Ondigal stage of cho- sexual development. 
«Lee G. BURCHINAL 


development of the modern American family, 
the ancient Hebrew, ancient Roman, and Early Towa 
New England families, as well as by descrip- rit 
tions Trobriand family, the Russian The Nation’s Children. 1: The Family and 
family, and the family of Israeli ‘Kibbutz. The Social Change. xvii, O82 pp. 2: Development 
chapter on. ‘the Russian’ family is not only f and Education. xvi, 242 pp. 3: Problems and 
timely politically, it also presents a well-docu- — - Prospects. xvi, 242 pp. Edited by Ext Grnz- 

_ mented description of mass reaction to social BERG. "Published for the Golden Anniversary 
policy attempts to manipulate the structure and _ White House Conference on Children and 

the function of a family system. This chapter ‘Youth. New York: University 
_ and the Israeli chapter provide a basis for dis- 4 Press, 1960. $4.50 ond volume. Ts ae 
cussion regarding the theory of family organi- © The White House Conferences ‘e Children, 
zation, child-rearing functions, and the first called by Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, 
necessity of continuous mothering for healthy — have become regular decennial meetings of wm 
infant and child development. Specialists and practitioners. Among the organ- 

fz Part II is the strongest part of the book. The izing groups for the 1960 Conference was a 
orientation chapter and the chapter covering ~ Committee on Studies under the chairmanship — 
child-rearing functions, regulation of sexual Eli Ginzberg. The Committee invited an 

and divorce are especially valuable assortment of experts” to prepare reports in 
contributions. In each chapter, the student their respective fields for the use of the 7000 
introduced to sociological concepts, the value delegates. The reports, 31 in all, were written | 
systems | behind the observed behavior, and with two purposes in mind: (1) to outline the - 
the different ways in which variables r may be- - major developments i in the field of children and 
conceptualized and measured. Data on the dif- youth in the last decade, and (2) to a 


chapter in each section sets forth a limited and 
generally adequate number of basic concepts, 


ferential illegitimacy, birth, and divorce rates 


— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
ecade. Almost a third of the contributors are ‘not the data on urbanization or education but 
sociologists ; a | third are other social scientists; the emphasis on the Negro’s self image which 
rest include a geneticist, physicist, includes, more than ever before, a sense of 
‘confidence and feeling for positive action. John 
leaders. Burma presents a more traditional picture of 
4 The contributors give varying interpretations Mexican and Puerto Rican children; their prob- E 
to their terms of reference. Some present ob- lems stem essentially from acculturation and 
data without commentary, others select changing family roles. ‘Robert Maclver con- 
a point, and others propound siders the factors that lead to juvenile de- 
- points of view with little regard for data; some | linquency and the measures necessary to eradi- 
focus on developments in the past ten "years, cate certain underlying economic and social 
= others range broadly over generations; some conditions. Henry David discusses the increas-_ 
a write in academic style, others in the vein of r ing employment of women, _ especially married — 
the popular essayist. So the result—which is women, noting developments which led to pres- 
_ not surprising since children make up no logi- — ent work patterns and the dearth of informa- <t 
se cally distinc. discipline—is a hodgepodge of x tion on their implications for children and  —_— 
data, suggestions, insights, and speculations. 
themes recur. We read time and time Other chapters are worth noting for 
again that comtemporary society is characterized excellent reviews of pertinent data and because 


ence lead to new problems in childhood, an considered: to understand the 4 of ‘chil-, 

efficient and just society requires better use dren in modern society. Especially custanding 
of our talent and resources, and children should 3 are reports by economist Moses Abramovitz _ 
_ not be forced into adult-determined strait- é on the affluent society, Seymour Wolfbein of — 

Department of Labor on trends in employ- 


‘The sociological contributions cover a wide ment and their relation to education, and — 


range. In the first volume, Eleanor Bernert Harold Wool of the Department of Defense 
lucidiy presents mt demographic on the effect of changing military demands on 


number age of American children, ‘Tecruiting and training in the Armed Forces. 
= school enrollment, and trends in residential and Considerable relevant sociological material is 
_ work patterns. Reuben Hill, who served on the j not cited in these volumes, especially on — 
steering committee tor the Studies, reviews re- groups, social class, and education; iesee, : 
“cent research on the American family, stressing — : considering the expanse of the subject and = 
its flexibility and touching on the increasing size of the volumes, sociologists have little 
“democratization” and rofessignalization of reason for complaint. The study’ great merit 
marital and parental roles. Hylan Lewis neatly js that it goes beyond problems of welfare and ¥ 
_ combines broad developments in desegregation psychological health; its general tenor is that 
and urbanization with data on the labor force, must look to the changing conditions and 
housing, deviancy, demography, and education values of the society in order to understand and a 
to suggest changes in the roles and values of | e guide the destinies of our children. aM od 
the Negro family. Jean Gottman, in discussing "FREDERICK 
life. Primarily using 1950 data, he points up 


“farming’s retreat,” the * ‘metropolitan sprawl,” pon in Toc Edited 


t d t the 


HN WALKER PoweLL. Englewood Cliffs, 
Sociologists had little in 2. The Jo 
third volume opens with an essay by Nelson | ON. J. Prentice- ‘Hall, , 1960. xxv, 418 pp. $6.00. 


Foote contrasting the old generation and "This book i is an -arrangement 
of the content of the two paper-bound volumes _ 
and believes that work should be fun, but, Foote rf called Aging in the Modern World which were e ; 
affirms, no necessary contradiction exists be- first published in 1957. Those earlier volumes, 
tween such ideas and morality. John Kolb Foints _ together with a leader’s manual and accom- 


out the anachronism of the traditional rural-ur- panying films, were developed by the Fund for 
ban dichotomy and affirms that rural youth de- Adult Education to be used by small groups _- 
serve a training and orientation that enable them middle- ogee persons in a series of —_ 
to adapt to contemporary farming or non- farm-— Sessions. _The set of materials constituted one 


"Jones? report “on Negro youth in the South is 


— 
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= 
its efforts to encourage the pubiic discussion 
= 


age of major issues in American life. As with other are designed to provide an over-all picture of — 


- such programs developed by FAE, Aging in the the problems posed by mental health and ile 
Pe Modern World was widely distributed and — ness in the population of the United States. As a 
Pe used in various settings with both lay and pro- such, they may serve as a base line for future - 
fessional groups. So far as this reviewer knows, local, state, and national programs in the men- 
no formal evaluation was ever tal health field. DG 
effectiveness of these materials; but there were Americans View Their Mental Health ad- 
Various informal reports r received by the Editors itself to the question, “How ‘mentally 
_ that the material had proved effective in help- healthy | do adult Americans: think they are?” 
ing middle-aged persons face the problems of The answers to this, and many related queries, = 


‘ Now that the FAE has concluded its activ- - of Americans in a typical one-shot survey. = 
ities in the preparation and try-out of such pro- ¥y survey was carried out by the University dl 2 
grams, _ Aging in the Modern World was turned Michigan’s Survey Research Center. The co- 
over to a commerical publisher, Prentice-Hall. authors of this volume headed the study oo 
The present edition is still directed toward sample was designed to be of 
a the middle-aged person but is designed for in- the total adult population by age group, —_ 
~ dividual reading rather than group discussion. _ education, income, occupation, and place of — 
a It consists of ten essays, written in popular _ residence. Persons above 21 years of age il 
_ style by nine different authors, most of whom > _ away from home were not included in the sam- 


are well known in the field and Some 92 per cent of the was inter. 


“retirement education; and the re range ‘hot high | for a a field study. ‘However, as in all 
a from an essay by Cicero to modern poetry | to ‘such ‘studies, this would be an ‘interesting seg- - 
4 popular scientific articles. The readings od ment of the population to y reach, A total of 2460 
been increased in number and placed with the interviews were completed. The interviews lasted © 


‘essays they amplify. There is also a new section from one to four hours; the average was | two 


‘on retirement, edited by John Ww alker Powell. hours. The survey questions were divided into 
sw broad groups: (1) How does the respondent 


feel he has adjusted to the problems he faces in 
- life? (2) How does he cope with these 


directed at the “consumer,” the aging person Problems? The specific questions on the inter- 
himself. It is an interesting collection of ma- _ View : schedule were designed to elicit the — 
spondent’s psychological and social problems 


: terials, many | of them provocative, and many 0 
he saw them, his attitudes toward them, and 
them of high literary quality. The book should hat he he ought to. dé about 


have considerable appeal to the relatively well- 61) as what he said he had done. tS 


educated is Ag look shed The researchers cross-tabulated the respond- 


the better efforts in the field of aging that is 


NEUGARTEN occupation, residential area, and so on. The 


of Cha ¢ross- tabulations bring into focus a 4 series of 


Americans View Their Mentat Heath No- Problems of adult Americans. For example, 
 tionwide Interview Survey. By GERALD for mainly a lack of it, is a primary reason 


 Gurin, Joserx and for “unhap on one-third of 

Joint Commission on Mental Illness and respondents; bet ont of five 

Health. Monograph Series No. 4. New York: g ‘worry” about money. The largest concentra- 
tion of unhappiness and worry is found in 


Books, 1960. xxxv, 444 
Basle $ families with incomes between $3,000 and $6,000 


¥ The Etiology of Schizophrenia Edited by Don per year. Their unhappiness and worry over fi- 

D. JACKSON. New 1960. nancial matters may be related to the discrep- 
456 PP. $7. 50. ancy between their achievements and their as- 

fourth volume ‘in . a series of ten monographs The subjective nature of mental health cand 
planned, sponsored, and being published by the illness contribute to the research problem for a3 o: 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health workers interested in this area of human be- 
- jin accordance with the provisions of the } Mental havior. Thus, the survey’s findings on the men- 


of 1955. These ‘monographs health h of the is relative to the 


q 
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cxlterion the researchers used in their analysis — critical essay on the development of etiological on 
of the data. . The authors are aware of this i issue, theories prone to schizophrenia. The re: remain- 


‘sentative of Americans feel pra namics of The authors of 
= mental health problem, how they adjust the essays are distinguished investigators in their 


to it, and what they did to cope with the prob- 
lem when it became too severe for the individual * congratulations for bringing the viewpoints cur- 
_ and his associates to handle without outside aid, rently held in medical, psychological and socio- 
- This book is ; the repository for a complex logical circles together i in a single volume. One 
‘sccunaiation of survey - data. It should be in “of its chief values is that it points to the need © 
every journeyman sociologist ’s library who is for a carefully designed long range epidemi-— 
interested i in mental health and illness. Cn ae ological study of the phenomena associated with 
_ The second book under review, namely, The the behavior patterns we identify with schizo- 
Eitelewp of Schizophrenia, edited by Don D. phrenia. Sociologists interested in schizophrenia 
Jackson, is a compilation of papers on the as- will nll find thisbook indispensable. = | 
sumed causes of schizophrenia by seventeen Aucust B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
authors. Jackson introduces the volume witha University with 
Class ¢ 1961: Morale at ‘graph truly “freshman o oriented.” It 
4 _ By LEILLA SUSSMANN. Cambridge: Massa-___ represents the point of view of the first-year : 
Bie a Institute of Technology, 1960. x, 99 college student without taking into considera- — 
Pp. No Price in indicated, paper. tion the prerogatives and of 


em irical of changes in ‘ener ducation. 


freshman morale from pre- -college entrance to 8 

final examinations is a worthy effort indeed, | ‘The Citizen Volunteer: : His | Responsibility, i. 
is doubtful whether the rather crude and Opportunity in Modern Society. 
method and analysis employed could have. = by NatHan E. Conen. New York: 
‘elicited anything other than the findings that & Bros., 1960. xvi, 267 pp. $4.75. 


achievement (grades) were the single “This is a wane’ of information and 
_important factor affecting freshman inspiration, sponsored by the National Council 


morale, and poor "performance = & of Jewish Women to celebrate its sixty- fifth 
sociated with defensive over-aspiration, high 


anniversary, directed primarily to those so- 


tion. The entering students bank al Pee al cial agency executives and others interested in 


and Wright, Wilensky and Lebeaux, and 
- Barber, is taken into account. Most of the bp 
"essays are practitioners of the volunteer 

art who, while they display a good dea! of ex 
perience and sociological commonsense, also 
express many unfounded sociological assump- oo 
_ tions an and assertions. Any one of these untested a iy 
views could become the focus of valuable re- 
search for scientific sociology itself and for 
the art of using volunteers in American society. — 


The author also finds that good study habits, 3 
developed in high school but not in college, a 
. as intrinsic interest in subject n atter, led 
Tas 
Fi to better performance and hence to higher 
‘morale. . Recommendations for raising fresh- 
a man morale include the de-emphasis of grades 
Pas and greater equality of opportunity to attain 
‘high grades by teaching study habits, by use 4 
of an absolute rather than relative grading 
‘system, and by employing a ye fail system ui 
jg 
racing. ignores th the lack of i for which it is intended if it inspires some 
m. hy student intelligence, and the repeated refer- a our graduate students and colleagues to work in EL 
ence to correlations and inferential field of sociological and moral importance. 


which never appear int the book, the mono-- 
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— 
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_ Social Change and Mental Health. By THomas "Motivation for Child Psychiatry Senate) - 
McPartianp, Rosert W. _HABENSTEIN, LicHTENBERG, RoBERT KoHRMAN, and 
CHARLETON R. Price. Edited by Wayne Heien MacGrecor. New York: Russell & 
‘WHEELER. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 1988: 8 220 pp. $5. 
_ Conference on Mental Health and Education, “We gre sow now well” aware that many many people 
Park College. Parkville, Mo.: Park College ‘most in need of help are not motivated té seek 


Press, 1960. 49 PP. $1.00, paper. %K pes out or utilize the kind of treatment available. 


‘Three sociologists, active in ‘psychiatric c and This book focuses on motivation for treatment 

medical research, present in this slim reports the findings of a research study 

to an audience of educators), a involving 30 families who initiated contact with 

a theoretically solid and sophisticated introduc- the child psychiatry clinic of the Michael Reese 2 7 
tion to social psychiatry. McPartland discusses - Hospital. The | authors regard motivation for 


the notions of health and s sickness, | reviews some treatment as a a complex Process | of sociological — is 
recent epidemiological research, and outlines and attitudinal factors and the 
_ several studies of the “therapeutic community.” sents a fairly comprehensive analysis of moti- 
Habenstein attenipts to relate mental disorders ational determinants. Also_ is 
to community organization, emphasizing par- “the authors’ attempt to tie this study to a 
ticularly the impact of social class (summariz- more comprehensive theory of motivation. 
ing the New Haven investigations) and the While ambitious i in scope and “sophisticated 
, supposed contradictions apse cultural ideol- design the study i is poorly presented. Excessive 
- ogy and social reality. Price raises important use of jargon necessitates slow, laborious read- __ 
questions about the effect which the changed jing, made even more difficult by a careless > 
meaning and context of work have on creativ- of publishing—Drman J. 
ity, spontaneity, and self esteem. The pamphlet rey it: 
would be useful as supplementary reading in Old to Work—Too Young. ok Pia 
an undergraduate ‘ — problems” -course.— 
Study of a Permanent Plant Shutdown. 
| ety’ it ty Prepared by HAROLD SHEPPARD, Louis A. 


Family Organisation and Crisis: Ferman, and Seymour Faser. Printed 


ia of Integration in Families with a Severely the use of the Special Committee on Unem- e* a 
Mentally Retarded Child. By BERNARD FaR- ployment Problems, United States Senate. 


BER. M hs of the Society for Research Washington, D. C.: United States Govern: 
BBE Monograph oft eg rs ment Printing Office, 1959. 'v, 74p pp. No price 


fayette, Ind.: Child Development Publica: indicated, paper. 
tions, 1960. 95 pp. $2. 75, paper. During 1956, a year of high prosperity 


retarded child on family integration. As such it _ Packard Motor Co. failed. Sheppard and his — 


“ ” 
he. qq This monograph deals with the impact of a : nearly “full employment” in America, the — 
] 


q a is in the tradition of studies of family adjust-_ associates conducted a_ two-stage interview 


ment to crises (war, depression, death). a study of the impact of the shutdown upon © 
: 4 conceptual model is rooted in games of strategy — some 500 former emplajees, “most of ‘whom 
and nature as separate 
teams competing against each other. The data _ ity. Interviews “were ob- 
were derived from 233 families of severely re- tained with a first sample shortly before the 
 tarded children. Extensive interviews, involving 1958 recession, with questions focussed upon 
a variety of indices designed to measure family — _ unemployment- reemployment patterns as well — 
integration and social maturity of children, as correlative social- psychological and ec onomic 
were employed. A number of interesting results deprivations. After the recession began, addi- ie + 
are reported. To place a retarded child in an tional interviews were obtained with a second 


_ tion. The author isolates variables at work in simulated longitudinal analysis | of the continu 
: the integrative process. Especially important is ing effects of the shutdown during a period of 
the finding that consistent use of parent-ori- _ general prosperity followed suddenly | by tem- a 


institution does not per se assist family integra- (independent) sample, thereby permitting a a 


ented, child-oriented, or home-oriented strate- porarydepression; 34 
gies is integrative and counteracts crisis situ- | This report, prepared for a Senate commit- a 
ations. The theoretical scheme is a tee, provides an important of one 
little heavy for the idea, but the study is well “concept of “welfare sociological writing.” ” The iis 
_ designed and executed. It is a welcome ad- middle chapter straightforwardly and compe- 
dition to the literature on family crises— ¥ tently summarize research findings of consider- 
HERMAN R. ‘Lantz, ons able Practical and importance. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Discussed, for example, are factors affecting re- books on aging prepared under the sponsorship 


employability of workers, the effects of con- the Inter-University Training Institute in 
 tinuing unemployment on job aspirations, Social Gerontology. The volume was prepared 
and anomic tendencies. However, the ‘report by thirty outstanding contributors and deals 
a, on to contend dramatically that the Pack- with the theoretical bases of research on aging; Ee 
ard failure exemplifies basic shortcomings in } certain biological and some of the sociological — 
existing welfare policies. Findings compellingly aspects of aging; und, finally, with a systematic 
's i the thesis that plant failure in the a attempt to examine the psychological character- 
— society means severe deprivations = istics of aging. The aim of the series is to be ‘ 4 
_ workers affected, especially the older ones. And | exhaustive in covering the scientific literature 
_ questions are raised concerning prevailing com- + of the field and to _ provide a basis for both © 
placency over the “wisdom of the expanding 
market combined with half-hearted govern- The substance of “the book reflects a a heavy 
mental welfare MartTEL emphasis on the side of psychological and neu- 
of Status ‘Relations in a Hospi- on the morphology of the nervous system and 
tal. By L. Epna Rocers. Vol. XXVIII, No. the neurophysiology and neurochemistry of 
4 3. May, 1959. Columbus: Engineering Ex- aging, as well as the integration of the nervous i. 7 - 
periment Station, College of Engineering, The system. Sociologists will be particularly inter-— 
State , 1959. vii, 55 PP. $2. 00, ested in a chapter on “Social-Cultural 


This is a ie careful construction da a ini e and Weninger, and a final chapter by Kuhlen 


— desesigiien scale, aimed at scoring power dif- ‘} on “Aging and Life-Adjustment.” In terms of © 

ference, social distance, and prestige distinctions coverage, one might quibble with ‘the fact that 

in at general hospital. Fifty-five regular-duty the biochemistry and physiology of aging of — 

: nurses at The Ohio State University hospital _ other organ systems is less represented than is 
a were asked to rate, on an especially designed — _ the treatment given the central nervous system. 
magnetic board, head nurses and physicians If the remaining two volumes match the high 


_ regard to their behavior toward other persons — professional calibre of the present one, the — 
in professional and scientific viewpoint in the field 
The author establishes the objectivity o of of aging, will be given a much forward 
these ratings by controlling for the respond- push.—BERNARD KUTNER 
job satisfaction and their approval of the 
: -— hlerarchical system, and finds that the ratings — To the Golden Door: The Story of the Irish — 
“are independent of these two variables. She Ireland and America. By Gaones — 
therefore concludes that, since “the status de- 
scription scale results are reasonably independ- & Co., 1960. 631 pp. $6. 50. Reh oe 
’ ent of individual attitudes of the kind tested a George Potter was a New England n ; 
7 here,’ ’ support is given to the “utility of the ,, perman of Irish origin who died a year ago, co 
' stats description scale as a measure of strati- _ fore he could finish his history of the Catholic 
q ‘ Ireland and breaks off, after 623 pages, in 
sufficiently protected herself against the 1861, with Irish-Americans rallying Un- 
objection that she develops not a “measure- 4 ion despite the Republican Party, “Abraham 
ment of status relations,” but rather a measure- Lincoln,andthe Negro. 
_ ment of the perceptions of some status occu- a The chief value of To the Golden Door lies _ 
ei pants regarding the behavior of some other jin the wealth of vivid detail which the author _ 
status occupants. If the tool that is here devel- : collected in American and Irish libraries. ber 


the detail, one reports unhappily, is seldom 


= oped were proposed for “measurement of per- 


ceptions of status behavior,” it would seem to ynder control. The narrative. is tedi- 
be useful indeed | ‘not awe for gn settings — 


hgh teh it would seem, was to defend the Irish and to 


te their bigoted English and Anglo- 


American enemies. He did compare the = 
— alogied and Biological Aspects. Edited by experience of his group with that of othe 


OF immigrant peoples of the same time. Nor did 

_ Chicago Press, 1960. xi xii, 939 pp. $12. 2.50. he profit from the research of scholars who 

"This work represents the first of three hand- have demonstrated the usefulness of such con- 
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“4 . as group conscious- "dubious when examined in military terms. 
iy “ness, group conflict, social mobility, and ac- Lieuwen ‘suggests that the real aim of —_ 
iain. What we have here is filio-pietistic States military policy i is to improve its security _ 
history, though somewhat more sophisticated position by gaining the political collaboration 
than the usual kind, which adds little to = < Latin America. (4) Examination of the pol- — a 
AZ understanding of the expansion of Europe and icy in these terms also “casts gravest doubts on ; 
the peopling of America. —ARTHUR MANN whether the military emphasis in United States 
Cannibals Alt! or Slaves Without Masters. By ut of line with our political and economic ob- a 
Georce Cambridge: The Belknap jectives and long-term interests.” (5) It is 
Press of Harvard University Press, 19 1960. Tore 
in erica today and for the fore- 
seeable future is the social revolution. ... The 
, _ First published in 1857 “and now re-issued in entire area is in the throes of a painful process 
new John Harvard Library series with @ of social, economic and political transforma- = 


well-written and searching introduction by C. tion;” (b) that the great danger is not Com- 


Van Woodward, Fitzhugh’s once notorious and - munist invasion but that the Communists will = : 


i neglected book has today a far more than capture control of the social revolution ; and a 
antiquarian significance. Fitzhugh was the ‘that. “the potential Commnmist. threat. 
most original of the pro-slavery pamphleteers gers it particularly urgent that the United — 
and far and away the most lively writer among States promptly develop a comprehensive pol- 
them. Instead of defending the “peculiar <a icy that will associate it more closely with the 


tution,” he aggressively attacked free society aspirations of the Latin American people” 


a fogs in America and England, and a decade before ,ather than with the military elite. == 


Coma made extensive use of the Parliamentary ‘The author concludes that “the Latin a 
Commission reports on the coal, iron, and tex- ‘jean masses are disturbingly neutral today. . . . 
_ tile workers to substantiate his recital of in- 


al dustrial horrors. In brief, Fitzhugh preached, fighting for will the isolationism give way ee 


without rancor or fanaticism, that so- called feeling of identity and equality with the United __ 
society engendered the cruelest slavery and 


h h h States in the struggle for a free world.” This 
_ that plantation slavery was the most humane _ reviewer agrees and would add only that Latin — 
method devised to mitigate the cannibalism of 


_ Americans alread have identified with > 
the world. His ideological enemies were Locke ‘way of life” in 
= Locke's Jef- remain unconvinced that we really want them 
erson. His guides | were Aristotle (whom he to share it. The removal of this doubt should 
belatedly discovered), Robert Filmer, and be the basic objective of our Latin American — 
Thomas Carlisle. Although Fitzhugh was often policy — —ReEx D. Hopper 
perverse and disingenuous, a shrewd and some- 
a e Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Com- 
South, or the Failure of a Free Society (1854), ‘ . 
munist Manifesto. By W. W. Rostow. New 
the first American book which carried York: Cambridge University Press Press, 1960. x, 
ogy” in the title, and Cannibals All!, are impor- 


contributions to the rather small and rela- 178 pp. $1.45, paper. 


tively undistinguished ‘literature Mr. Rostow's Cambridge Univ ersity lectures. 


-= = 


conservatism. 
“ a ‘The main body of the material attempts 4 
Arms ‘a Politics in Latin America. By Epwin growth. Knowledgeable illustrations augment 
Published for the Council on For- = essentially a refinement of the old 
60. 296 7 A. concept of “transitional societies.” The state- 

| a, 1% ‘xiii, Pp. $4.75. a ment is provocative, and lends itself to testing, 


The of this study of the social ammendation, validation, augmentation. 

and political role of the armed forces in Latin _ The linking thesis between the scientific the- — 
¥ America may be summarized as follows: (1) ory and the polemic intent is the designation — 

the important political role of Latin 

America’s armed forces, a “Military Rationale” phase of development. In more cautious ways, 

~ has been the cornerstone of the United States Everett Hughes in one context and Walter — 

a s security policy. (2) Analysis of the “Military : Galenson in another have perceived the same _ 
Realities” forces the conclusion that the pro- phenomenon. 
of military assistance is unrealistic and The on chapter, o on n Marxism, --bowever, 


of the class struggle as relevant to a particular — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
tong weakens a defensible thesis. Mr. Ros- iM case, this book will not teach much to anybody. 7 
tow confuses Marx and vulgar Marxism (either Fortunately, its mistakes will not t mislead many 
may be challenged, but in different terms). ‘either. —LESLIE 


_ timate human solvent, Karl Marx—a lonely The Condom as a Contraceptive. By Curisto- 
man, profoundly isolated from his fellows— Tietze. Publication No 5. New York: 


“never understood”—p. 151) is only defersible National of Maternal 


wrought sociology of 1960. 44 p p. No price indicated, paper. 
r. Rostow’s treatment is journalistic, 
patronizing pathos. The critique of monistic booklet “than philo those 
theories” social change» is also old hat by 
th f Actually, it provides information regarding the 
‘4 a: senting a theory of economic devel- history, manufacture, production, control, dis- = 
Rostow should omitted the tribution, and sales volume of condoms for 
the United States, selected Western European 


and some “less developed” countries. Many of 


pession; aad data are derived from sociological sources 
it friends “and influence (for example, the Princeton Fertility Study) and q 

Grapes Mever some of them are broken down into urban-rural, 


mation is also provided regarding the efficacy 
Statistical Analysis: The Method of condoms as compared with other contracep-_ 


2 Repeated Observations from a Fixed Sam- 


le. By N 6 Cl “IL: a tives. All of this is useful reference material for x 
 demographers and for teachers of courses on 
Free Press, 1960. xiii, 219 Pp. $5.00. 


“with longitudinal studies from health and so- The Alienated in 
cial security files and knows well their proce- Murray B. Levin. New York: Holt, ‘Rine- 


dural and practical problems. His arguments— hart and Winston (Holt- mate Bow), 2 1960. 


that longitudinal studies can yield information 
2 cross-sectional studies cannot, and that the 
former have greater problems of costs, book- 


“about some people in Boston who feel angry, +. 
classification, coding, dropouts, deaths, resentful, hopeless and politically powerless” 
i a births—are not novel. He refers to the | 


viii, , 84 pp. $1.25, paper. 


 (p. vii). It is the story of the mayoralty elec- > 
practical experiences of an 1 assortment of longi- tion of 1959 in which John Powers, a powerful a 
tudinal studies, but without developing ‘these organization candidate, was soundly beaten by 


experiences numerically. He adds brief random — 4 John Collins. Why did it happen? The author’s 
oy remarks about sorting, index numbers, logarith- cd answer is that the alienated political ‘ ‘outsider” _ 

‘mic charts, punch card procedures, sampling turned I his frustration against Powers who be- © 

problems, the history of statistics, and the like. came a ‘symbol of the political cabal, 
There is a section on “The need for hypotheses The documentation rests upon 500 post-elec- ore 
as a basis of table preparation” anda section tion interviews which show that Collins did 
which I quote in full: “Tables—Obviously the ‘not win the election as much as Powers lost it. 
tables of data upon which the graphs are based _ The run-off campaign activated many voters a 
are also a useful method of showing longi- _who had not turned out for the ‘Preliminary — 
_ tudinal data.” These admonitions and remarks election, and tue interviews show that a ma- : 
are scattered and stretched out over 199 small jority voted for Collins simply as a way of 
‘pages, but they do not amount to a book. being against Powers. Thus, “sincerity” 
Rather, illustrated here is a widespread tend- umphed over machine-tooled “experience,” and We 
ency (common among social scientists) to! the feeling of political powerlessness in the 

rn abuse the cheapness of the printing press. I Boston electorate apparently had much to do 

_ have tried hard to imagine for what or whori with it. Though this seems reasonable enough 

this book would be useful, but without success. © _as a general conclusion, a number of considera- — 
‘The need for a separate book on longitudinal © tions in this work—e.g., the exploratory and in- 
ae analysis is conceivable but not cer ferential character of the evidence regarding the 
tain; perhaps that need can be filled — -varieties of alienation—stamp it as being a very ie 

4 with good chapters in books on research meth- helpful beginning, more illustrative than de- 5 P 
eds in specific substantive fields, and with ap- monstrative of the political significance of alien- Bi. 3 
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War II. By Frepertck H. HARTMANN. Uni- i major of Vienna, Karl Lueger, in his appeal to oe j 
__-versity of Florida Monographs. Social Sci- the urban lower-middle classes. The mood of 
ences. No. 5, Winter 1960. Gainesville: Uni- jie dynamic Austria is represented by Joseph von 
versity of Florida Press, 1960. 87 pp. $2.00, ra Sonnenfels, one of the chief architects of the 


informed and judicious, this study pro- Of the best inthe Western world. 
vides an excellent account of the way in which Alfred Diamant’s book takes up the tradition — 

Swiss government effectively regulated and of Abraham a Sancta Clara. It offers a badly 
controlled the country’s press during the peril- needed discussion of Catholic conservative so- 
ous years of World | War II. The need for press cial theory of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- . 
control, novel and repugnant to the strong Swiss turies and of Catholic criticism of democracy 
_ tradition of press freedom, was imposed upon nd capitalism. The thoughts and policies of 
the neutral country by the constant threat of men like Karl von Vogelsang, Karl Lueger, the — 
aggression and invasion. Although the Nazi Sociologist Othmar Spann, and the eminent con- 
Ot the press of a neutral country servative statesman Ignaz Seipel are analyzed. 
‘must itself by neutral was never accepted by | The two competing courses of Catholics in — ~_ : 
Switzerland, the Swiss authorities considered ™odern society are traced, namely Sozialreform 
_ it necessary to impose restraints, for fear anti- (restoration of the old ideal, organic order) and . F 
Sozialpolitik (gradual reforms within the exist- 


German press comments might be made the 
for invasion. Against a background of ing order). The author argues that whereas 
— because of the rapid: indus- 


q 


a slower pace, inclined more toward Sozialre- — 


Censorship 
at times, the on the whole emi- 8 
_—nently successful, averting dangerous difficulties ¢stant dynasty, ‘remained critical of the state, 
which might have resulted from unrestrained — the Austrian Catholics, in an essentially Cath- 
olic setting, favored state intervention in eco 


Although not of direct professional interest 


to the un of Swiss ‘foreign relations “olic social movement is naturally highly con- 


and its cornerstone, the policy of neutra lity, 
which i is often attacked by uninformed critics in f th 
country.- —Kusr B, MAYER e sees the strength of the Catholic position in 
its criticism of the ills of a society in transition. 
apne It is interesting that Adam B. Ulam, in a recent 
- x Study on Austrian Intellectual History: From bs 
Late Baroque to Romanticism. By ROBERT 


essay on the “Sources of Influence of Marxism 
and Communism,” The Unfinished Revolution 


OW 
el Kann. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, ( (New York, 1960), should have stressed the sim- 


1960. xxii. 367 pp. $6.00. 


Austrian Catholics and the First Republic: De- 
Capitalism and the Social Order, 
ALFRED Diamant. Princeton, 


ilar appeal of Marxism upon societies in tran 
tion from a traditional phase to industrializa- ‘a 
tion. Since most of twentieth-century East Cen- 
tral Europe, indeed the greater part of the 


= ie J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. xi, world (with the exception of Western Europe, g 


325 pp. $6. 


Germany, the United States, and perhaps 
Two historical works on the Central European r Russia) is in one or another stage of transition .. -: 


_ area have appeared recently which are of in- __ toward industrialzation, the Catholic position 


terest to the sociologist. In his book on 
‘trian Intellectual History, Kann works out the — relevance. The former has na future otherwise, 
a rhythm in the Austrian lands of relatively long — Diamant argues, because of its essentially back- Mee 
stable, conservative periods’ alternating with ward looking, agrarian, ‘Preindustrial outlook, 


as well as the Marxist one has a great deal « of ; 


brief dynamic, ‘progressive ones. The mood of iv as, according to Ulam’s suggestion, even the | 


conservative Austria is carefully 


the: person of Abraham a Sancta Clara, the 
, KLEMENS VON KLEMPERER 


seventeenth- -century imperial ce court preacher, 


analyzed in latter ceases to be attractive to a society which 
achieved an advanced industrial level.— 
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Public Opinion in American: By om various" way 
_ ENCE SCHETTLER. New York: Harper & Bros., _ expected to influence specific types of situations. 
‘The last fifty-odd pages devoted to public opin- 
iene presented and written in a straight- io ion research deal’ only with techniques. —__ 
forward style this text by the late Professor The book contains little that is original. ll 
 Schettler of Duke University offers a com- fairly heavy, though not exclusive, reliance on 
_ pendium of interpretations about public opinion, esearch conducted over a decade ago already 
the flow of communications, propaganda, and makes it out of date as a review of public a 
4 certain aspects of the political process. For il- * opinion " research, But on many points the 
lustration, the author has drawn heavily on author exhibits sound and solid understanding, 
a concrete incidents and issues from the American 4nd he does succeed extremely well in convey- __ 
scene that hold intrinsic interest and has inter- ing an image of what are the major factors — ; 
- spersed them with poll data, election statistics, operating in public opinion. Certainly this book, 
and the findings of social science studies. Many based on his teaching of the subject for many c es 
_ of his illustrations refer to important current e years, ‘indicates that Schettler must have —_ 
controv ersies, on which, he never says the subject come to. life for his 
Lana 


with witchhunts, with 
intergroup relations, with the lack of 
bility displayed by some mass communicators, AUER, 
etc., never interferes with an objective and im -VALKENTER and Hitpe LAN- 
partial discussion. The implicit appeal to the — DAUER. Vol. I: From the Industrial Revolu- 
_ gerry of students, this reviewer tion to to the First World War and Its After- 
would help to make it an appealing math. xviii, 1179 pp. Vol. II: The Socialist 
_ text on the introductory level. ps ee rae te Struggle Against Capitalism and Totalitarian- ha 4% 
_ Moreover, the author’s general formulations ism. ix, 711 pp. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
fairly consistently on a high level of University of California Press, 1959. Two 


example, that “you should not assume that all 
the findings of public opinion polls are invaria- 
bly quantitative expressions of public opinion.’ 
_(p. 467) Public opinion develops out of a process % 
of discussion among people related to each other 
in group activities when confronted by a prob- i 


Tematic situation. Polls gage public opinion only 
of European socialism, will be 
when they meet certain requirements. To desi on the fringe of 
4 y q vl i grateful to Professor Landauer of the University = 


phistication. He points ‘out to the student, for $20.00. tien: 


a The American student of the me, 
international scene who knows that 35 per cent _ 
of all voters in 16 European democracies vote 
socialist, that nationalism in most of the world | 
has strong overtones of socialism, that both — 
communism and fascism were originally - 


ok ‘ nate a group interest, the term rm public ¢ opinion 
P of California for his monumental European” 


roup is introduced. On occasion, there is found 


reification of the public as a collectivity 
and of public opinion as a concrete product — Pioneer histories of European socialism — 


_ Which is the outcome of the process of discus- — 
sion. On the whole, however, the book offers a dauer’s book is more € complete than most. 4 ; 


concrete and realistic picture of how public two volumes of nearly 2000 pages, abundantly 
opinions develop and how function in footnoted and with a rich bibliography, the 
concrete context. dived from describes in 12 part: and 47 chapters i 


formulations, from some aspects of the varied development: of 
Cooley, Lowell, and the Chicago tradition, be- European socialism from the end of the 18th am 
_ come problematical only when it comes to de- century to the great upheavals of the 1930's. a 
ah concrete propositions about public be It is to be hoped that a third volume will cover — 


ion; for example, about the dynamics of a public the more recent developments and the spreading ~ 
opinion issue or about the effect of public + other continents of what was originally an 
opinion, ‘compared with other influences, on European phenomenon. 

policy- maker. The reader is constantly con- According to their "sympathies and antip- 
r fronted with catalogues of factors which, how- _athies, some readers may raise objections to 
i 7 ever adequate for describing a situation, offer” parts of the book. A German before migrating 
no hard and fast generalizations, capable of to this country in 1933, the author writes from 
_ emnplzical ver verification, about the e importance of the viewpoint of a German social democrat— 
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"= very special kind of socialist. An insider tries too hard, overwrites and Retenes poetic 
F like Professor Landauer usually has a less com- (in ladylike fashion). Yet, Professor Eiseley 
‘ plete view of a movement than an outsider; has things to say and says them well when he 
he ‘is likely to be le less The author Telaxes. (This title ‘may mislead s sociologists: a 


rents of European socialism not of ethos but with anecdotical moral criti- 
reform Marxism. Moreover, even 2000 pages cism. ) Hempel’s popularization, “Science and 
_ are insufficient for a detailed chronicle of events Human Values,” is admirably lucid. TIN ae -) 
Spanning six generations and involving dozens Gilbert Seldes’ “Mass vs. Coterie Culture” 
of nations. On the other hand, 2000 pages are eludes me. (This happens often with ‘epats 
7 probably too much for a synthesis of socialism on communication.) Mr. Seldes seems con- a 


in which only who are not concerned with the fused by art and eager to be accepted as an 


possible dhiactionn. the book is certainly a timely = either r score). He thinks that “the “popular — ie 4 
and valuable one.—Massimo SALVADORI are defined by the intentions of the people 
= produce them” and that discussion of TV 
Unsolved Tssues in Society. By programs “should be part of the regular curric- 
Wayne R. Kernopie. The Marshall- Wythe ulum” of public schools; he means “the quiz 
a _ Symposium, 1959. - Williamsburg, Va.: The shows, the Westerns and so on . . . instead 
- College of William and Mary. 1960. 100 pp. of reverting to the classic subjects of debate, 
a No price indicated, paper. they c can dispute the merits of a specific 
It is by no means easy to deal satisfactorily as opposed another.’ nad Mr. 
with an “unsolved issue in American society” = Seldes is not superintendent of schools. il 
in a brief, popular essay, but most of the con- ~ ‘There is finally a brilliant essay by George 2 : 


i 4 tributors to this symposium have managed to Stigler on economic individualism and Bo 


careful, workmanlike one by William Hurst on 
do so. Patrick Malin on civil liberties stresses Law oa the Limits of Individuality.” I hope : 


role of due process and equal protection these “essays will not be lost.- 


4 of the laws in freedom of expression for the 


media. Brooks Hays takes a rather in- 


the white community to changes 
- status. Frederick H. Jackson makes some in- 
ae comments on the maintenance of — terials relating to current problems of concern 
standards in the expansion of higher education. to Americans: automation, Little Rock, labor _ 
Milton Yinger’s talk on religion in a rapidly unionism, ‘nationalism "in underdeveloped 
changing urban society points to the failure he countries, and the like. In selecting materials 
q of the traditional churches to meet new needs. from newspapers, magazines, official documents, | 
Some of these urban challenges result in “de- 4 and speeches, the author has permitted spokes- 
linquency” and the growth of youth gangs men penne diverse viewpoints in each 
which meet certain needs, and these are com- of the areas covered to speak for themselv a 
petently discussed by Joseph ‘Lohman. An objective, introductory passage for each 
_ Finally, Clair Wilcox, analyzing changes in the ad section provides a framework - for the student’s 
American economy, presents a realistic picture Bren of the materials presented ; discus- — 


5 of growing political determination of economic Sion. topics and selected bibliographies are also 
issues. —MORROE BerceR "given for each section. This collection will be 


gone in introductory sociology or in courses ‘dealing 


Social Control in Society. By Loren C. 
Ersecey, Cart G. Hempet, GILBERT SELDES, with | social problems —T. 


- Edited, with a Preface by RoBERT E. SPILLER. # heir Brothers’ K eepers: Moral Stewardship 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania in the United States, 1800-1865. By 
— 
Press, 1960. 137 pp. $4.50. S. Grirrin. New Brunswick, 
Though the preface explains, it cannot justify Rutgers University Press, 1960. xv, 332 pp. 
shall attend to them seriatim. Protestant stewardship in moral reform 
Loren Eiseley in ‘ Ethic of the Group” movements from 1800 to 1865 is the principle 
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— Mr. Griffin focuses on 4 Conpuaies Study of of Delinquents a and New 


societies who tried to create a Christian Amer- Portsmouth, Ohio: Psychological 
_ ica, first through moral suasion, then through i Center Press, 1960. xii, se PP. No price in- 
direct political accion, and, finally, through war. dicated, 


Their objectives included Bible reading, This is a “survey of in 


conte “of The status and intelligence test scores in delinquent 
id important contribution 0 bow and non-delinquent populations, based on 176 


~ 1927. It concludes that delinquents are excep- 
ow- tionally” frequently found among the feeble- 
~ minded, and vice versa, and that delinquents | ae, 


ca below non-delinquents in school status and 


4 has failed to include the public. school movement abstract intelligence, but “not in mechanical 


and other movements which derived from the ability. Therefore, more trade training is os 
trustee principle. Nor has he satisfactorily ex- recommended for delinquents. 
plained why America’s first age of reform took 

4 


‘This work does not discuss: - contamination 
_ place when it did. No historian has, | one must 9 


add _ immediately, even though the literature of the data by the fact that delinquency com- 


laints common! initiate the law’s selection 
about this subject is abundant. ‘small proportion of the mentally re- 


tarded wie are committed as feebleminded; 


the influence of class and of inte erational 
Documentary History of the Fox Project 1948- tha 


A Program in Action Anthropology. 
Edited by Frep Geartnc, Rosert McC. 


alienation in migrant families in generating 
sub-cultures that promote both delinquency and 
hool retardation; the variance of intelligence 

and Lams Pe Directe Y within each group studied. This survey pee 


Sot Tax. Chicago: University of Chicago, 
ably was worth publishing at the time it wa: 


frequently b involved—qua social sci- 
q entists, or so it is hoped—in the affairs of com- 
munities in roles more active than those of 


observer or technical advisor to the authorities. Herwoop, International Library of 


Gis of ology and Social Reconstruction. New York: 
Indian community of Iowa, cultural anthropolo- Press, "1960. x, 244 pp. $5.0 


gists at the University of Chicago have 
veloped ‘the concept of action anthropology, Drawing from 1 “many sources, Jean Heywood 
differentiated applied anthropology in has concisely presented the grisly history of 
"greater directness of intervention. It is felt 7 what English society has allowed and decreed 
_ be a clinical approach, an effort to ier while — in the care of dependent children for the = 


te 


2, 


Service for the Deprived Child. By JEAN S 


helping” -hundred years. While » oriented toward trac- 
The varied documents assembled in this well-— ing the development of public and private 
edited volume depict the heuristic inception of welfare provisions for children, this book should | 
the Fox Program; initial discussions of the prob- be of interest to those looking for background © 
lem and of the ethics of intervention; Indian- material on changing patterns of a il 
strengths and cleav 


an area sore: 
The reader i is left cations. 
of the scholarship program and the coopera of this problem. For are excel 
tive” craft industry launched by the Fox lent summaries of the early nineteenth-century 
Project. connected historical and analytical work of Mary Carpenter and Thomas Barnarco 
_ account would be most welcome. In themselves, who so long ago discovered that a ; mS 
however, the documents, which include a num- al put into small family groups and treated fi +} 
ber of fine papers, provide a fascinating and as human beings, “it was cheaper for the — 7 


| 
tury. The author is particularly skillful in_sh 
how secular politicians exploited th 
al 
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(The regularity with which ‘this fact is Tedis- 
covered in a new guise is amazing.) 
For two thirds of the book Miss Heywood 
presents administrative goals and treatment 
_ procedures in a social and historical context. 
_ She then goes on to relate the positive and 
negative features of the way these plans 
actually carried out. In the latter third of the 
- book, dating from the Children Act of 1948, — 
_ Miss Heywood abandons this plan in favor of 
3 describing the provisions of current laws and 
: or the elements of social work philosophy \ which 
a support the idea that these laws are superior to 
a any previous child care provisions—public or 
private. However positive may be the goals — 
pl g the welfare state, the millenium has not ; 
; 4 In sum: this 5 book is a good source of in- 
formation on the history of children and their 
treatment when n they become dependent. De- 
4 spite its turgid style and lack of balance in — 
contribution by together ‘material 
is needed and which the professional 


analytical presentation, it makes a valuable 


A Minority: :A Report on the Life Male 
Homosexual in Great Britain. By GorDon” 
This study undertaken by 
wood (the author of Society | and the Homo- 
‘sexual, published in. 1952) o n behalf of the 


ta information about the family 


social behavior, and sexual activities of 


4 


; men of varying ages and group . memberships 
ai who were interviewed by the author. Over 85 
cont of the homosexuals interviewed had 
: not been treated by a psychiatrist and over 
90 per cent had not been to prison. “This re- 
~ search is not intended to do more than supply _ 
the basic groundwork by attempting a quanti- 
tative and qualitative description of the soe 
sexual i inthecommunity” = 
_ It was found that many came from homes — 
that were in some way inadequate, but 30 per 


rounds Very few of the sample had 
or sisters who were known to be homosexuals. 
_ The very first homosexual experience was 
usually at school with a boy of about the same 
age, the effects of seduction and early experi- 
4 ences with adults being relatively insignificant. 
a These men sought advice from many differ- 
_ people. Most of the advice was valueless, 


= attempts at self- control were rarely success- 


attitudes of disgust and intolerance in some 


British Social Biology Council. ‘It gives factual — 
background, es era. In general, the findings are similar to 


i 


the author himself states, ‘the most ob- 
vious shortcoming in this investigation is 
absence of a control group. All the men in the - 
sample revealed their private sexual activities — ‘ 
with extraordinary frankness, and the only i 
comparison would be with a heterosexual sample 
who had been interviewed with Kinsey- ~~ 
_ thoroughness. The author also recognizes that, 
without this comparison, the publication of = 


findings may even tend to confirm 


"quarters. 
‘It is interesting to note that a a control g ae 
is included in a further inquiry now in progress” z 
under the auspices of Birkbeck College, London 
‘University. Such continuing research promises 

to be valuable to social scientists and to the 
community at large, especially since West- 
wood’s statistical populations are not ‘composed 
of clinical or institutional cases 

‘BowMAN 


Siséllénerittely 


Alkoholipolitiikkaa Koskevista Péékirjoituk- 
sista Viiden Pitivilehden Palstoilla 1919- 
1931. (Including an English Summary). By 
Tutkimussaation Julkaisuja N:O 8/1. Hel- 
_ 1958. 48 pp. No price indicated, paper. we aa 
analyzes articles and editorials on “alcohol 


Policy that appeared in five daily newspapers 
in Finland during 1919-1931, i.e., the prohibi- 


_ those oi a corresponding study by Hornell Hart: _ 
(1) the volume of writings on alcohol increased, 
somewhat irregularly, during “the prohibi- 
era; (2) marked increases occurred during 
periods when proposals to revise or repeal the 


a law came up for deliberation (3) 


to prohibition grew in The 
main difference between the studies is that the 
_ ratio of writings on alcohol to total articles was 
‘over seven times greater in Finnish newspapers 
than in American periodicals. —Epwin D. 


The Countdown on Segregated 


_ Edited by W. BrickMAN and 


tey Leer. New York: Society for Advance- 
ment of Education, 1960. pp. $2.25, 
be This is a compilation of ten brief essays and = 
‘reports—some historical, some 
dealing with» segregation ‘in the schools Of 
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America and in other parts of the (mainly censorship of books and films. Altogther, this 
- South Africa). Virgil A. Clift and James W. is an imaginative and well-organized effort con- 
Vander Zanden, in two separate chapters, tend ducted with thoroughness and insight. Some, | 
to substantiate the editor’s contention that ‘ “the however, will deplore the absence of statistical — b 
s of segregated education seems to have _ techniques other than the presentation of per- 
entered the twilight zone.” However, authors — centages as well as the lack of information : 
g as Chester Travelstead indicate that regarding: the ‘sampling methods employed.— 
less more decisive action is taken at the federal Henry CaARSH © Ahaha 
level, it will be a long while before the 
' - sets on a peaceful and integrated southland. The Demand for Housing in Eastwick. By 
in another section, Alfred M. Lee suggests CHester RAPKIN and G. GricsBy. 
that increasing residential segregation in the Prepared under contract for the Redevelop- 
North can only add fuel to the Southerners’ my ‘ment Authority of the City of Philadelphia. 
fires of resistance. Philadelphia: Institute for Urban Studies, 
i 2 a Besides the main text there is an appendix to i University of Pennsylvania, 1960. xii, 83 pp. 
this little book wherein Senator Herman Tal- $2. 00, paper. 
madge’s proposed constitutional amendment to Eas Red 
restore states’ exclusive control over public ed- 
4 as it does ten-thousand new homes—“a 
ucation is reprinte gether a chronology ladelphia” —i the lar 
f the progress of desegra ation in U. S. schools 
by Brickman. heavy investment and requires, as the author 
“points” ‘out, considerable, trustworthy forecast- a 


evelopment Project, involving 


Here is an interesting and useful 
a provides several bones for the advocates’ ; ing of potential demand to safeguard it. It 
_ of desegregated education to pick with the loyal js these forecasts, and the methods and tech- 
_ opposition. Social scientists will find that they niques used to arrive at them, which are pre- 
would prefer more n these bones.— gl 
kT forecasting, an analysis of types of new con- 


im Urteil der Bevolkerung. Edited by DIVO- ence as a housing market, white-nonwhite 
Institut. Band 2. Frankfurt am Main: interaction, and the implications of the many — 


Umfragen: E der Zeit struction indicated, the area’s: sphere of influ- 
Verlagsanstalt, 1959. 148 pp. negative environmental factors of the area. 


DM. 18.—. Therefore, despite its purely local focus, the 


SS a Reminiscent of Cantril’s work, this ‘book is _ problems it covers and the methods it uses } have 


pepeesentative of West Germans, was subjected ‘Tace —BULKELEY SMITH, 
, ae with current political, economic, and The Undirected Society: Essays on the Human 
social problems. ~The findings are presented in Implications of I ndustrialization in Canada, 
tabular form, interspersed with interpre- By GEOFFREY VICKERS. Toronto: University 
tative comment. Public opinion trends are also . wie Toronto Press, 1959. viii, 162 pp. $4.50. _ 
indicated by the inclusion of findings of previ- - One cannot too 
ous studies, while additional insights are — superb little book to members of the sociological 
forded by comparative materials from a | number _ fraternity—or to thoughtful laymen. It is 
of additional countries, notably from an INRA inauspiciously composed of occasional pieces — A 
q study of parliamentary representatives of ‘designed to provide a conceptual framework — 
. on A wide range of topics are covered: ‘images. ¥ ‘table from 1956 to 1958 by the School of Social 
of the United States and the Soviet of the University of ‘Toronto—whose 


"problems covers a wide variety topics, in- being of the individual.” The city of To- 
eluding: reports on public opinion relating to ronto, growing even more rapidly than greater 
_ education, child rearing, mixed marriage, the Buenos Aires, is Sir Geoffrey’s point of de-_ 
‘ status | of women, occupational and leisure - parture, and on every page of his text he con- — 
Preferences, social mobility, care of the aged, tributes much wisdom to his Canadian con- 
capital "punishment, and the freres, with ‘them to duplicate 
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errors of the Old World and of the United issues. It is instance, 

States, while dere is "still: time. All that he social workers, public health 


= to say on this subject is as pertinent for trists, and other professionals can close the ES 


Canada. Their leaders might well consider what fessionals think are necessary and those com- 
Sir Geoffrey calls the paradox of self- -defeating are willing to support. But these are 
success, when the pace of urbanization and in- 4 
dustrialization is such that its human cost far segments of public opinion are uncertain. ‘The 4 
exceeds any economic benefits that may some forces that advocate more “do it yourself” 
_ day accrue to the people. It is this calculation help by lay persons and that oppose more com- 
4 the price to be paid for a certain kind of prehensive _professionalized welfare — “services 
ie well- being” that haunts most of us who have need to be viewed as part of the balance sheet | 
watched economically backward _ Peoples in any accounting of community mental-health 
There is no space in a breathless review even Notes of A: Soviet By | G. 
suggest” the sociological and philosophical 2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Trans- 
riches of this book. The author should have a lated from Russian by BAsIL Sasest Intro-— a 4 
 chastening effect on all of us: this business- duction by Iaco GaLpston. New York: Con- 
soldier, administrator, and Bureau; London : Chapman ‘Hall 
seems to have assimiliated all of our literature Ltd, 1959. iii, 238 | pp. $4.95. 


baste sed may come somewhat | as a ‘surprise to the 
ime > uninitiated Western reader to. learn that a 


_ without flinching at _ their moral implications. Soviet doctor must not only be familiar with 
Everything he writes is quotable. If you want = “foundations of world and Russian 


treat, buy or ‘steal a copy of The Undirected be Marxist- 

You will read it more nce— th f his functi 

Rosensenc t eories” to per orm is func ions 
adequately—or that two of Botkin’s students 


Mental Health. By cally as long ago as 1871, thereby antici pating 
RosINson, F. DEMARCHE, Fleming’s ‘ “discovery” by half a century. And 
and such ideologically inspired gems and 
on Menta ness an ealt onograp pressions of Great Russian chauvinism alternate — 


as No. 5. _ Statistical” Analysis of * il in this book with the sound and urbane advice 
Counties C. Some. York: 


Asia, Africa, and Latin America as it is for gap that now exists between the services = 


This book is ‘an of Wa ant in read with benefit by physicians 
‘United States. Based on a nation-wide in the This advice is intended primarily for medical 
_ of community mental-health facilities, it brings — Students and young physicians to help them 
together for the first time statistical data on, ¥ answer the many questions of medical conduct 
plus” some qualitative analyses of, welfare. that will arise in the course of their professional 
ices to which Americans can ‘turn when “they” careers. As such, it provides a fascinating and 
have social or psychological “difficulties. The rare insight into the “ideal” Soviet physician 
book describes the prevalence in different parts and gives a view of the context of medical prac- 
of the country of social casework, public as- tice under Soviet conditions. One can, for 
child welfare, public health, recrea- example, see the impact of Soviet social and 
tion, special schools, court, and probation philosophy on the definition of the 
ices. These data document such gaps in cover- doctor’ s role vis-a-vis the state and the patient. 
a age to leave no doubt that the United States The chapters cover such varied aspects as the _ 


is far from deserving the label of being: a‘ “wel- doctor’s vocation ; the doctor-patient relation- 


fare state.” ship; the doctor’s mode of thought; 
e discrepancy between the ideal of help- taking, diagnosis, Prognosis, prevention, and 
“ing needy people and the inadequacy of existing treatment; specialization; medical mistakes; 
services is better documented than analyzed. a” “medical ethics and secrecy; military medicine, 
eg AR assumption of the writer is that the doctor and the law; and even cate 
progress is equal to the expansion of existing and quackery. This book (or better, document) — 
patterns of services. They do not concern them- may be read both for its substantive contribu-— 
_ Selves with comparative questions about the i im- tion of universal significance and for its infor- 


about medical and profession! behavior 
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those who are » interested in of member and offered a a thirty- hour course that 


medicine and of the G. also drew upon the services of the visiting 


graph Series No. 6. Joint Commission on ‘érve as ; the focus of one chapter but are ae 
Mental Illness and Health. New York: Basic c. emphasized thereafter. Little reference is made a 
Books, 1960. xvii, 126 PP. the concepts of structure and social organi- 
gation. What was largely projected as social 
This is an excellent review of the curre nt 
status and future promise of epidemiological nee, was 
“of the epidemiologic the an anthropologist _ would place 
authors analyse limitations in current psychi-- cultural differences in patients’ reactions to 
atric knowledge that make its application to treat- 
the study | of mental illness extremely difficult— 
Sociologists should welcome such efforts to 


variations in _ diagnosis and classification extend their offerings to occupational and pro- __ 


mental illnesses, inadequacy of hospital data fessional training. The present effort, however, | 
of information about untreated cases, "shortcomings. It presents “an 
a dearth of clinical information about etiology. 


_ They then evaluate the orientation, methodol- a 
ogy, and findings of selected community sur- 
veys- of disorders, pointing out the 


cation become “sensitive” to people but fails 
indicate a range of social scientists’ 


studies has contributed much to the current 


JosepH W. GARBARINO. Publication of the 
Institute of Industrial Relations. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University | of California 


development of more sophisticated techniques. 
conclusion, the authors stress that the 
of the epidemiological approach in men- 
‘al illness is largely potential, dependent upon ies 
the existence of a body of scientific knowledge > Press, 1960. xi, 301 | PP- $5.00. 
only now beginning to be collected. To identify a Over the past three decades increasing num- 
and quantify the great variety of possible etio- bers of Americans have been given access to 
factors, they call for ‘systematic and form of voluntary health insurance. 
well-controlled field experiments. ‘Their own Today, this group represents a majority of the 
opulation. Within this larger development, a 
proposal for a series of pilot studies of suicide, 8 
alcoholism, postpartum psychoses, and psycho-— most significant phenomenon has been the 
on somatic illnesses represents an approach which  *mergence of plans and the financing and pro-- 
_ is sound, not only for the study of mental ill- rey of medical care negotiated by manage- ; 
ness but for the analysis of many other social | ment and labor as part of collective bargaining. . 


_ As a result, articulate and aggressive spokes- 
roblems as w ll.—Jerom 


medical care have begun to concern themselves 
Social Science in Nursing: Applications for the with the traditional organization and economics 
____ Improvement of Patient Care. By FRANCES of the medical market. Efforts of labor unions — 
i. Cooke MacGrecor. New York: Russell Sage to deal with problems of medical economics 
__ Foundation, (1960. 354 pp. $5.00. o have led to direct as well as indirect attempts 
ta This book records the history of an attempt to modify the conditions under which they gl 4 
to incorporate concepts drawn from “several dealt with the suppliers of medical services. 
“a social sciences y an | education al program for "The: impact of this development is the p See 
of departure of Garbarino’s study. Has the 
4 an eugamant 4 ‘conducting a program of this growth of collectively bargained health plans a 
_ type, the book proceeds to indicate what ideas contributed substantially to the rise in the cost — 
_ Were egy and the manner in which this Zz medical care? Have such plans had any 
on the organization of medical services? 


ll 

 tarian type. As su — 
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vi _ cepted collective bargaining methods or not? economic conservation, one wonders if this ; 
a = has been the effect on Blue Cross and theme might not have been pursued more 
Blue Shield Plans, commercial insurance com- deeply. One might, for example, speculate on 
Panies, and group prepayment plans? These the relation between the refusal of the Rocke- 
some of the to feller Foundation to ) provide for a 


@ problem of aie care, Garbarino has, | foundations. Finally, one might raise questions 


q the most part, focused his attention on the San concerning the processes involved in collective _ a 


Francisco Bay Area and has provided a de- bargaining for medical care. The loci and dis- 
‘scriptive analysis ‘ “of the variety of organiza- tribution of effective power in a social system 
tions, the tactics and strategy of group bargain- are often very different from the formal struc- 

ing, and the in medical care ture Garbarino points out the considerable 

activity.” From this aspect, is a case 

: study, and while single case studies never and the that this has ‘had on 

anything, they can illustrate general facets = creation of health plans. He points to the 
a problem, or call attention to such generali- value of experimentation at this level, but how _ 

: oe - zations. Herein lies much of the value of this long does one experiment? And where and how eA 
book, are the decisions to be mi made to the 
aA fornia for legislation to provide compulsory _ -Garbarino provides no answers, but one may 
oped by the organized medical profession in re- further and contribute ats an answer. —Grorce 

action to this movement, and the growth of ROSEN 


group practice prepayment plans, chiefly the 


_— “dual-choice” ” programs, that give the potential 


Kaiser Plan. These themes are followed by a Involuntary Labour § Since _ the Abolition of 
a description of the efforts of unions to establish Slavery: A Survey of Compulsory Labour — 
bargaining relationships with the medical pro- Throughout the World. By W. KuoostEr- 
fession and insurance carriers and an BoeR. Foreword by J. _FAHRENFORT. 


—e health insurance, the counter ‘measures dev el- hope that he and others will pursue such ‘studies = 


of the consequences of the developments men- Leiden: J. Brill, 1960. 215 pp. Guilders, 


over: half a century H. J. Nieboer’s 
subscriber a choice between health insurance Slavery as an Industrial System has been the 7 
plans. Finally, author discusses probable _jeading study of this ancient and widely dif- 
a future developments in medical care in America, fused institution in human society. In it he 
.&# relating them to varying philosophies at and types refers to slavery “as the fact that one man is — t 
of labor unions. property or possession of another.” It is 
; 3 There is no doubt that Garbarino has made dependent for its occurrence on the ne 


a useful contribution to the literature and un-— state of society. “Slavery can only exist when 
r = derstanding of the medical care problem in subsistence is easy to procure without the aid or 
the United States. This book is recommended of capital, ” that is, when there are “open - 
to anyone interested in this area, whether as sources.’ s When resources are ‘ “closed” and 
_ free land is no longer available, slavery is not — 
- likely to occur. W. Kloosterboer takes up ihe 
had probed more at applicability of Nieboer’s thesis to other forms 
- various points. For example, in the discussion of compulsory labor in which laborers do not 
the attempt to set up a labor health center have the” status property. The abolition 
4 in San Francisco, the author points to several of slavery did not mean the end of a 
a factors as having been in some degree responsi- labor. Kloosterboer surveys thirteen cases of — 
Sak ble. Among these are “national union policy” “other forms having been evolved wherever 
and “institutional identification,” that is, the this seemed necessary or advantageous from 
‘Ho of a health plan as a union-building device. an economic point of view.” He finds that — 


ie are such factors related at the local level © | Nieboer’s argument is “generally applicable” 


to the types of unionism analyzed in the last to compulsory labor in which the operator is not . 
chapter? Furthermore, while the author in as- - the owner of the laborers in his service. _ oe 
a 7 sessing the course of events between the late- a As an attempt to reformulate and clarify — 
forties and the conceptions contained in ‘Slavery 
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n Industrial System, Kloosterboer’s work — 

ts well with that of B. J. Siegel and M. G. | 
mith. While all three question Nieboer’s- 
emphasis on the property status of the slave 
as the main defining feature of slavery, Kloos- 


terboer has also dealt with the idea of resources 


professional periodicals. The division 


as “open” and “closed” which, like *F. Jj. mists deal 
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greater Opportunity to know the current 


going on in each other’s bailiwick. The —_— 
four selections, which equally represent the work 
of economists and sociologists, are reprints from 


the econo- 


of labor is along traditional lines: 
with wage theory, labor markets, EP 


Turner’s “frontier,” a - similar conception, was labor history, and inflation; and the — 
not set down with precision by Nieboer. More- | - deal with bureaucracy and democracy in labor 
over, although Kloosterboer stresses the eco- unions, internal politics of unions, occupational 
nomic “motive, ” as did Nieboer, he goes con- behavior, and work attitudes. Two original arti- a” 
siderably further in taking into consideration cles appear: Daniel Bell’s appraisal of rackets & 
aes the structure and ethos of society to account within the Longshoremen’s Union and Robert — 
: A for the particular form of compulsory labor. -‘Blauner’ ’s analysis of work satisfaction in indus- e, 
Kloosterboer has written a study that is y _ trial society. Both are good contributions. 

; welcome addition to an area of research and _ While the selections are generally good, they — 

_ thinking very much neglected by sociologists. 
—ARNOLDA.SIO and not true interdisciplinary efforts. Ideally, 


¢ 


Me 


ee the areas of strength of each discipline 


an interdisciplinary reader should contain either 
Management in Britain: A General Cherecteri- _ joint efforts in common areas of interest or in- 


vasions of o one discipline the traditional 
strongholds of another. Despite this shortcom- 
ing, the book should be useful as supplementary © 
readings for classes in labor economics and in- _ 


dustrial sociolo —Wi1am H. F 


tate Incom Diferentials: 1919-1954. 

Frank A. Hanna. Durham, North Carolina: 

Duke > shine Press, 1959. xix, (268 pp. 


Written in the prosaic style of the statisti- 


ian, this book examines state income differen- 
tials, Its purpose is clearly _ descriptive rather 
_ Among its major findings are the following: 
~() While national income has varied widely 
a the forty-year period under review, 
rank order of the states has not changed 
‘greatly; the rankings of states in 1919 are ap- 

_ proximately the same as in 1929, 1939, 1949, 


By I. C. McGiveRInc, D. G. J. Mat- 

_-THEws, and W. H. Scott. The University of 

Liverpool, Department of Social Science. 

Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 1960. 


‘This is a descriptive and interpretive report 


of a study that is part of a Ford Foundation 
supported research program, under the general 
title “The Labor Problem in Economic Devel- — 
opment,” 
countries. ‘The Liverpool University group has 
attempted to trace pre- and post-war develop- 
ments in management structure and labor rela- 
tions in England. These changes are found fre- _ 
quently offset by “traditional values,” such as 


those associated with the class system, which - d 


“have changed slowly ifat all.” 


_ After a brief summary of statistical data, 


the discussion turns to managerial organization — 
and the characteristics of managers in both the 
private and public sectors. Attention is also 
given to the problems of training and recruit-— 
‘ment. (Degrees in Business Administration are 


vill, 157 pp.25smet. 


that is being carried on in various 


and 1954.” (2) “In dollar terms the changes in _ 


the higher income states have been larger than 
_in the lower income states. In percentage terms, 


- not offered in British universities.) Changes in 


however, the lower income states have -experi- 
ideology and policies are traced from 


enced greater income changes.” 
Mr. Hanna has been Research Director. of 
management schemes, and redistribution of man- the University of Wisconsin’s Income Study and — " 
power during the war to the consolidation of an economist oft the Bureau of ‘the Census. 
national bargaining in the post-war at 
bor. versity. — LEANOR M. ADLEY 
Labor and Trade Unionism: An Interdiscipli-— Pension Funds and Economic By 
nary Reader. By WALTER GALENSON and SEy- P. Harsrecut, S.J. New York: Twentieth 
mour Martin Lipset. New York; London: Century Fund, 1959. 328 pp. $5. 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. xix, 379 pp. $6.50. 


P. Harbrecht’s “study, Pension Funds — 
Sociologists and economists currently find the 


trade union movement an area of common 
terest” and study. This reader gives them 


and Economic Power, done under the auspices a4 
of the Twentieth Century Fund has been eagerly _ 
awaited. ‘It is | the | first of 


i 
— 
&g 
| 
> 


the new phenomenon of pension funds and 
-Taises a series of searching questions. Pension “And like all introductions, these essays 
_ funds are primarily a product of the last two - creat an appetite to read more and to see more. | 
decades. They have today reached a scale It is to be hoped that the Historical Association _ 
here. they “are currently buying nearly as wil continue this experiment in publishing— 
common stock as all individual purchases S. WILson 
are even greater in amount than their Population: ‘Tires By Txomas 
stock purchases.’ 4: MALTHUs, JULIAN Huxtey, and FREDERICK 
3 The focus of Harbrecht’s study is legal. He —Oszorn. New York: New American Library 
_ phrases his key problem as _efiect of (Mentor pp. Fifty cents, 


of productive property in the United States.” 
More than than a century separates the writings of 


the first of these essays from the latter two, 


impact it is necessary for the author to de- Be. 
scribe in detail the overall characteristics — il but, in essentials, the problems and alternative 


the pension funds. ~The bulk of the study is 

devoted to just this, 45.16 

_Harbrecht assesses the phenomena 

4 = three headings—the test of security, the 
test of freedom, and the problem of ownership 


solutions posed. are strikingly similar: an un- 
limited increase in population represents a 
major threat to national and personal values; 
: control of this increase if not accomplished 
: through a limitation of fertility, expresses itself 


_—and finds the programs in their present form in increased mortality. Huxley and Osborn J a 


‘4 


lacking on all three counts. ae M. _ marshal the evidence of modern statistical and 


HADLEY scientific data to make their points, but Mal- 
- = with all his implicit theologizing, i is no = 


q 

Social Life in ‘Early Edited by “right. T. 
Essays. New York: Barnes & Noble, = Curso de Sociologia: -Algunos: sistemas de | hi- os: 


q Professor Barraclough and the Historical As- Hetntz. Santiago, Chile: Editorial Andrés » 


that peculiarly English art of translating the 


sociation of London are to be congratulated on Bello 1960. 262 pp. No price indicated, , paper. ry! 
producing a volume that represents so admirably § This admirable introduction to ‘sociology ¥ was . " 
: prepared in 1958 as a text for first-year students a 
findings of exact scholarship into readable es- 
= and on the success of the Historical Asso- | 


in the Escuela Latinoamericana de Sociologia, oe 
_ the first of the schools established by FLASCO 


‘fet ciation during the last fifty years in enlisting — (the Facultad Latinoamericana de Ciencias So- 


towards a sound and lively approach 


great scholars to guide teachers in schools and _ciales), an international organization situated in 
- Santiago de Chile and set up with the support _ 
te the study of history. The nine essays in this of UNESCO to further university teaching and 
volume, written by an impressive list of his- research i in the various social sciences. The au- — 
-torians (J. N. L. Myres, L. C. Latham, Rose thor, who has published widely in Germany and 
_ Graham, Sir Frank Stenton, C. J. Ffoulkes, has this year edited a collection of articles on 
A. Hamilton Thompson, G. G. Coulton, J. N. L. és the sociology of power (Sociologia de Poder, s 
Baker) are reprints (revised and with bibliog- Santiago de Chile, 1960), sets forth in the in- 
raphies and excellent maps and illustrations) of troduction rigorous scientific standards for 
I sr ay already published by the Association, , ciology, which is conceived as both a theoretical 
but now difficult to obtain or little known sl and an empirical sci ience. As the | ‘subtitle sug- 
side England. They provide both detailed studies _ gests, the course avoids any general theory of — 
(as G. G. Coulton’s on “The Meaning of Me- society but develops a series of “theories of the 
dieval Moneys’), and masterly surveys of larger middle range,” presented in an ascending order 
_ topics (as Dr. Myres on Roman Britain and of complexity. These begin with a chapter on 
; Sir Frank Stenton on Castles and on Norman“ “power and prestige” and end with a discussion 
London) in which bold patterns of the develop- delinquency. Basic social concepts 
‘ment of English society are established: the” are not offered explicitly but emerge in the 
lack of direct Roman influence on Anglo-Saxon — treatment of such topics as urban migration, — 
England; and the ‘contrast between the effect bureaucracy, the modern family, culture con- 
_ of the Norman conquest on English country flict, the marginal man, the middle class, etc. 
- Hife, remade as it was by the rapid imposition of F While available empirical research dictated the 
a $ ‘the Norman castle, and on London, where the choice of Subjects, empirical data are largely 
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missing. ‘sociopsychological orientation dom- Lewinian tradition make a more book. 
~ inates most of the problem areas covered. The Since other sets of readings, published after the 
text is a translation from the Sent edition, cover topics that Cartwright 
know 3 more about aspects of "the field is 
Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. Edited “Rot at a loss. If one wishes an introduction to 
by Dorwin Cartwricut and ALVIN ZANDER. traditional “group dynamics,” this book is 
Second Edition. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- clearly the place to begin.— —A. PAUL HARE i 
* In bringing their 1953 edition of Group Dy- The. Dispossessed: A Study of the Sex-Life of 
_ namics up to date, Cartwright and Zander a Bantu Women in Urban Areas in and around 
ame 18 articles and added 18 new ones. * Johannesburg. By LAuRA Loncmore. New 
- Rather than include new topics, such as inter- York: Humanities Press, 1960. 334 pp. $6. 00. 
group relations, social perception, ee The “Dispossessed” of the title are the Bantu 
: - actions between group variables and personality, _ South Africa. The topic of the book is the 
D) _ and social change, they decided “to preserve a impact of urbanization upon women and chil- 
ey ‘concentration on a more limited number of dren under the stresses of sweated labor and = 
i; “3 topics which together constitute the core of 
4 group dynamics.’ These papers are presented 


Pressures and Group Standards, Individual rearing, education, juvenile delinquency, court: 


Group Performance, and The Structural Prop- desertion, divorce, death, religion, and medicine w 
erties of Groups. The old part one, “Approaches are — discussed repetitiously and confusingly. 
to the Study of Groups,” has been replaced by There are no statistics (probably impossible to a 
two chapters: “Origins of Group Dynamics” and gather, given Bantu mistrust and governmental . 
“Issues and Basic Assumptions.” Cartwright and suspicion). Also lacking is any type of statement — 
Zander suggest that the most influential con- that would allow one to judge which of several 
tributions to early research on group dynamics alternate conditions is the most prevalent or 
were made by Sherif; Newcomb; Whyte; and other circumstances it generally 
Lewin, Lippitt,and White. = ~~ associated. Its presentation of some facts not hes 
~ ‘The addition of two new introductory chap- _ generally known outside South Africa and its — 
ters and the elimination of some but not all humane are e the only 


Motives and Group Goals, Leadership and ship, marriage (and other forms of union), 
val 
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a Listing 0 of a publication below does » not preclude i its subsequent ee 
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“4 —— York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xii, BERTRAND Fox and ABRAHAM ZALENZNIK. Boston, 
in pp. Published in Great Britain, India, and Mass.: Harvard University, Division of Research, ae 
Pakistan by the Oxford University Press. $6.00. Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Hersert. The World of C. Wright Mills. 4960. xv, 190 pp. $3.50. 
ia % New York: Marzani & & Munsell, | 1960. 128 PP BELL, NorMAN W. and Ezra F. Voce (Editors). 
Bapre, ALBERT and G. Srxsex. Man-— lh: Free Press, 1960. x, 691 pp. $7.50. 
ss power and Oil in Arab Countries. Foreword by Benpix, REINHARD and SEYMOUR MartTIN "Laser. 
Freperick H. Harstson. Beirut, Lebanon: Faculty Social Mobility in Industrial Society. 
of Arts and Sciences, American University of Calif.: University of California Press, 1960. xiv, 


Beirut, 1960. viii, 270 PP. No price indicated, 309 pp. $1.95, paper. 
paper. BENSON, Lee. Turner and Beard: American Histor- 
BaRcHoorn, Frevertck C. The Soviet Cultural ical Writing Reconsidered. Glencoe, Ill.: Free — 
Offensive: The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in 
Soviet Foreign Policy. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton BErELson, BERNARD. Graduate Education in the — 
al University Press, 1960. vii, 353 pp. $7. ae _ United States. New York; Toronto; London: 
‘Barnes, Louis B. Organizational Systems and $$ McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. vi, 346 pp. $6.95. 
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in Mass Glencoe, Free Press, Research. Wiley Publications in 
New York; London: John Wiley & Sons, 1960. 


‘Drena, Leone. Gli Vomini- E Le Masse: Seasie a 
ri Toulouse. "Phony N. J.: Princeton University, Ricerca su Atteggiamenti di Vita e di Lavoro in 
A Press, 1960. ix, 199 pp. $4.00. B hy ee una Grande Citta Industriale. La Nuova Societa-3. 
— Wim J. The Separation of the Farm oe orino, Italy: Giulio Einaudi, 1960. 246 pp. Lire 
/ Bureau and the Extension Service: Political Issue 1009, paper, 
in a Federal System. Illinois Studies in the Social Dovemnc, Fou. History as a Social Science: An 
Sciences, Vol. Urbana, IIL: University of Essay on the Nature and Purpose of 
} . Illinois Press, 1960. vii, 304 pp. $5.00 (Paper, 2 Studies. The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960. vi, 97 pp. 6.90 G., paper. 
-Boerutus, Axet. The Golden House of Nero: Dusors, ALEXANDRE. Confidences d’un Petron: Sur 
a Aspects of Roman Architecture. Jerome Lectures, = la Reforme de Ventreprise. Paris: Economie et — 
Fifth Series. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Humanisme, Les Editions ‘Ouvrieres, 1960. 
Michigan Press, 1960. 195 pp. Published in pp. 5,10 NF, paper. 
: : - Toronto, Canada, by Ambassador Books, Ltd. Dv Bors, Cora (Editor). Lowie’s Selected Papers 
$15.00. in Anthropology. Berkeley, Calif.: University « of 
Bozeman, Appa B. Politics and Culture in Inter- of California Press, 1960. xi, 509 pp. $10.00. a) 
t Jni- Evxan, Wat Mi t Prolet 
_ Kincman, Jr. Law and United States ‘ Published on behalf of the East African Institute 
~ Business in Canada. A Report of the Canadian- of Social Research. London; New York; Nairobi: — 
American Committee sponsored by the National <= Oxford University Press, 1960. ix, 149 pp. $3.40. “a 
aa ‘a Planning Association and the Private Planning — _ ELMenporr, W. W. and A. L. Kroeser. The Struc- 
ig Association of Canada. Washington, D. C.: The ture of Twana Culture with Comparative Notes 2 
Association, 1960. ix, 30 pp. $1.00, paper. the Structure of Yurok Culture. Monographic_ 
Bry, German. Wages in Germany 1871- 1945. As Supplement No. 2. Reprint from Research Studies, 
sisted by CHARLOTTE BoscHan. Preface by Leo A Quarterly Publication of Washington State 
Worman. A Study by the National Bureau of University, September, 1960, Vol. XXVIII, No. 
Economic Research. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Pullman, Wash.: Washington State University, 
University Press, 1960. xxvi, 486 pp. $10.00. 1960. 
VANNEVAR. Science: The Endless Frontier. Juttan (Editor). The Security of the Free 
A report to the President on a Program for World. The Reference Shelf, Vol. 32, No. 5. New a 


Postwar Scientific Research. New foreword by York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1960. 211 pp. $2.50. _ 
VANNEVAR BusH. New introduction by Aan T. ‘Frew, M. J. Search for Security: An Ethno-Psy- 
WATERMAN. Washington, D. C.: National chiatric Study of Rural Ghana. Northwestern 
_ Foundation, 1960. xxvi, 220 pp. No price indicated, : a. ‘University African Studies No. 5. Evanston, II. 
Caw ELL, The Scuth Sea Bubble. Stanford, $6. 
 Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1960. xii, 314 Service Cenrer anp CENTER FOR THE 
a pp. $5.50. or HicHER Epucation). Selection and Ed- 
CARTER, Ricwarp F. Voters and Their Schools. A ucational Differentiation. Report of a Conference 
Report from the Institute for ig Held May 25-27, 1959, at the Claremont Hotel, 
munication _ Research, Stanford University, June Berkeley, California. Introduction by T. R. Mc- 
30, 1960. Stanford, Calif.: The 1960. CONNELL. Berkeley, ‘Calif. : The Centers, 1959. 
xviii, 311 pp. No price indicated, paper. xi, pp. $1. 50, paper. 
CHanc, Jen Cut. Pre- “Communist China’s Rural Fiver, Herman. The Major Governments of 
School and Community. Boston, Mass.: Europe. Evanston, Ill.: Elmsford, N. Y.: 
Publishing House, 1960. 166 pp. $3. 78. Row, Peterson and Company, 1960. xv, 736 | 
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is- of Religion. Edited by G. 


Mass.: Belknap Press of Harvard 
ror Civic Unity). Son Francisco's Hous- University Press, 1960. ix, 470 pp. $5.95. 


ing Market—Open or Closed: Civil Rights” Frevp, Ernst L. (Editor). Letters of Sigmund 
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TREVOR Based upon a survey York: Basic Books, 1960. viii, 470 pp. $7. 50. 
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GANDOLFTI, P. Aspetti deb Processo Ne New York: — Library (Mentor 
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Book), 1960. xi, 287 pp. $.50, paper, 
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Bologna, Italy, Centro Studi Sociali E Am- an and the Chinese People’s Republic: A Report to a 
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University Press, 1960. 320 pp. $5.00. No price indicated, paper, 
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Fae oe Press, 1960. xii, 148 pp. $5.00. = = Grzperc. New York: Columbia University Press, 


‘Culture and Other Essays. Preface by HUNTING- — 

Ton Cairns. New York: Oxford University 
Book), 1960. ix, 228 pp. $1.50, paper. 
Martin, Ira J., Glossolalia in the Apostolic 
Church: A Survey Study of Tongue-Speech. 

a a Ky. : Berea College Press, = 100 pp. 
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Marruews, Donarp R. U. S. and Their 
hye WwW orld. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of — 
North Carolina Press, 1960. xvi, 303 pp. $6.00. 
=: McKeany, Maurine. The Absent Father and Public 
_ Policy in the Program of Aid to Dependent Chil- 4 
dren. University of California Publications in So- 
cial Welfare, Vol. I. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
fs of California Press, 1960. 132 pp. $2. 50, 
Mepawar, ‘PETER B. The Future Man: Predic- 


1960. 0. x, 243 pp. $6.00 


Bronistaw. A Scientific Theory of 1960. xvi, 326 pp. Published in Great Britain, 


India, and Pakistan by the Oxford University 
Nem, A. S. Summerhill: A Radical Approach to 
Child Rearing. Foreword by Fromm. 
. Hart Publishing Co., 1960. xxiv, 392 pp. 
Rosert. The Vulgarians. Greenwich, Conn.: 
New York Graphic Society, 1960. 93 pp. $3.95. f ‘a 
-Pacxarp, VANcE. The Waste Makers. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1960. x, 340 PP. = : 
Paterson, T. T. Glasgow Limited: A Case-Study in BS 
Studies N War and Peace. Social and Economic 
Studies No. 7 of the Department of Social and 
Economic Research, University of Glasgow. Lon- 
don; New York: University Press, 
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_Patrerson, eesti High Schools for a Free So- Ross, Eva J. Sociology and Social Problems. Re- 
ciety: Education for Citizenship in American Sec- vised and Enlarged Edition. _ Milwaukee, Wis.: 
ondary Schools. Preface by Frevertc C. CHuRCH. — _ Bruce Publishing Co., 1960. viii, 275 pp. $3.95. rs 
Tufts University Civic Education Center. Glen- % RUBENSTEIN and HaserstroH. Some Theories 
p> coe, II: Free Press, 1960. 93 pp. $1.00, paper. La Organization. Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 
‘Peccio, EncENIO, Mario Mazzartno and VALEN- 1960. x, 492 pp. $7.95. 
TINO PARLATO. Industrializzazione E Sottosvil- Vera (Editor). Caribbean Studies: 
uppo: Il Progresso Tecnologico in una Provinci- posium. Second Edition. Introduction by E. 
aldel Mezzogiorno. La Nuova Societa—4. Torino, = _ Fran Frazter. A Contribution from the In- 
_ Italy: Giulio Einaudi, 1960. 277 PP. Lire 1200, stitute of Social and Economic Research, Univer- — 
Przzorno, ALESSANDRO. Comunita E Razionalizza- Institute for the Study of Man. . Seattle, Wash.: 


i. sione: Ricerca Sociologica su un Caso di Sviluppo Tee 


Industriale. La Nuova Societa—2. Torino, Italy: _ 
4 Giulio Einaudi, 1960. 431 pp. Lire 1500, paper. 


be dur: The Traditional Prayer Book for Sabbath 


University of Washington Press, 1960. 124 pp. 


Ruvp, Jorcen. Taboo: A Study of Malagasy 


Poot, Davin ve Sora (Editor and translator). Sid- toms and Beliefs. Norway: Oslo University 


1960. vii, 325 pp. Distributed by Humanities 


and Festivals. Acknowledgment by Louis and Press, New York. $6.50. 


od Jacos Benrman. Authorized by The Rabbinical 
4 Council of America. New Hyde Park, N. Y.: Uni- 
__-versity Books. xvi, 879 pp. By ) ea with 


_ tion: A Documentary History. Classics in Educa- 
_ tion No. 5. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
_ Teachers College, Columbia ia University, 1960. vi, 


Scawzon, Davin G. (Editor). International Educa 


PowExt, THEODORE. The School Bus Law: A Case 
Study in Education, Religion, and Politics. Mid- = ScHRAMM, WILBUR. Communications. Revised 
_ dletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 1960. Edition. Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, a 


Rapxin, Cuester and WILLIAM G. Gricssy. The 
_ Demand for Housing in Racially Mixed Areas: 
A Study of the Nature of Neighborhood Change. 

a Foreword by Eart B. Scuwutst. Special 


Report to the Commission on Race and Beusing indicated. 


Sessox, Tuomas A. (Editor). Style in Language. 
New York; London: John Wiley & Sons, 1960; 
Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press, 
ets Institute of Technology. vii, 470 pp. No price Y 


“ and the Philadelphia Redevelopment Authority. Sev, Hanan C. The Effects of Leadership. Glen- 


_ Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- % 
fornia Press, 1960. xx, 177 pp. $6.00. > 
—— Wayne D. (Editor). Readings in the 
_ History of American Agriculture. Urbana, II: 


coe, Ill: Free Press, 1960. ix, 270 pp. $5.00. call 
Syosert, Gwweon. The Preindustrial City: Past and 
_ Present. Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1960. xii, 353 


of Illinois Press, 1960. xi, 340 pp. = Leste, A. Invinc HALLOWELL and STANLEY 


RemvnHarpt, James Metvin. The Murderous Trail 
of Charles Starkweather. Springfield, — 
C. Thomas, 1960. xii, 151 pp. $5.75. 


Newman (Editors). Language, Culture, and 


Personality: Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Press, 


Retss, Ira L. Premarital Sexual Standards in Mancanet. Tradition ond Change: A Study 


ica: A Sociological Investigation of the Relative — 


of Banbury. New York: Oxford University Press, 


Social and Cultural Integration of American Sex- 1960. xii, 231 pp. $5.60. = 


ual Standards. Glencoe, IIl. : Free Press, 1960. 
RICHARDSON, Lewis F. Arms and Insecurity. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Quadrangle Books, Inc. 1960, xxv, 307 
i RICHARDSON, Lewis F. Statistics of Deadly Guach. 
_ Chicago, Il: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. vii, 
RICKERs- OvSIANKINA, Marr A. (Editor). Ror- 


‘SrepHens, RicHarp W. ‘Population Factors in the 
Development of North Africa. Washington, D. C.: 


_ Population Research Project of the George Wash- 
w ington University, 1960. 48 pp. $1.25, paper. ~~ 
_STOKEs, Donatp E. Voting Research and The Busi- 
messman in Politics. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Founda- 
tion for Research on ‘Human Behavior, 1960. 


$3.00, paper. 


 schach Psychology. New York; London: Strauss, Grorce and Leow R. Savizs. Person- 


Wiley & Sons, 1960. xvi, 483 pp. $8.50. 

: Rogsson, CHARLES B. Editor). 

_Berlin—Pivot of German Destiny. 
_ by Witty Branpt, Governing Mayor of Berlin. 


Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina = 


‘Press, 1960. xvi, 233 pp. $5.00. 


Epwarp S. Human Ecology and Health: E. The Birth of the Gods: The 


Am Introduction for Administrators. Preliminary 


a edition titled, Background for the Study of Public 
_ Health and Medical Administration. New York: 
Macmillan Co.; Galt, Ontario: Brett, 


xviii, 334 pp. $7.75. 


The Human Problems of Management. En- 


glewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 
SuLLENcER, THOMAS Eart. Neglected Areas in 
my: ily Living. Boston, Mass.: Christopher Publishing 7 

House, 1960.447 pp.$5.00. 


_ Origin of Primitive Beliefs. Ann Arbor, Mich.: ae 
$495. 
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‘State University Experiment Station, 1960. iii, 
19 pp. No price indicated, paper. = 


_ THONSSEN, (Editor). Representative 


(WASHINGTON AGRICULTURAL 
TIONS) ‘iT een-Agery’ Occupational Aspirations. 
Pullman, Wash.: Washington Agricultural Ex- 


ee can Speeches: 1959-1960. New York: H. W. Wil- ey periment Stations—Institute of Agricultural om. 


Co., 1960. 203 pp. $2 50. 


Tietze, CHRISTOPHER (Editor) . Selected Bibliog- Joun. Moses Hess: 
ie raphy of Contraception: 1940-1960. New York: 
National Committee on Maternal Health, Inc., 


1960. iv, 76 pp. $1.00, paper. 
«Teens: A Key to Making Them More 


Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Bureau 


of Public Administration, 1960. v, 64 pp. $2.00, 


ences, 1960. 24 pp. No price indicated, paper. Koy 
Utopian Socialist. De- 
- troit, Mich.: Wayne State University Press, 1960. 

Wurtz, K. and Ronatp O. Lreprrr. Autoc- 
New York: — - 


- Groups: Vol. I. Reports From the First Interdis- _ 
ciplinary Conference in the Behavioral Science 
Division Held at the University of New Mexico. : 
Foreword by C. E. Hutcuryson. Introduction by __ 


Sm Epwarp B. Anthropology. (Abridged) Rapoport. Sponsored by the Air Force 
Foseword by A. _ Ware. Ann Arbor, Office of Scientific Research. New York; Oxford; 


 (Urrep Nations) Demographic Yearbook 1959. 
ik New York: United Nations, 1960. ix, 719 PP. In 


Narrows) ‘International Review of | rimi- 


nal Policy. No. 15, October 1959. New York: © 
United Nations, 1960. vii, 196 pp. International 
Documents Service: Columbia University Press. 


S. Bureau or THE Census) Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1960. Prepared under the 


direction of Epwin D. Washington, 


ernment 


©, Government ‘Printing Office. xii, 
S. Bureau or THE Census) The Labor 


of Czechoslovakia. By James N. In- 


P-90, No. 13, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 

- ment Printing Office, 1960. ii, 30 pp. $.25, paper. © 

_ Verprer, Paut A. Basic Human Factors for Engi- 
meers: The Task Analysis Approach to the Human 
Engineering of Men and Machines. With 16 2 
Charts and Illustrations. New York: Exposition 
(Exposition-University Book), 1960. 103 

RAYMOND. Metropolis 1985: An 

_— tation of the Findings of the New York Metro- — 
politan Region Study. Foreword by Epwarp S. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. xiii, 252 pp. $5.00. 
Vunceterte, A. L. Humbly Propose: A Proposal 

“for a National Act for the Benefit of the Youth 
of the United: States and A Plea to American — 

- Adults to do Something About it. New York: Ex- 


position Eress, 1960. 48 pp. 50. 
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London; Paris: Symposium Publications Division, 
Press, 1960. xxix, 348 pp. $12.50. 
Luctus, Jr. James Monroe: Public 


ix Claman New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. viii, 144 pp. $4.00. 
fe Commeunism. New York: Random House, P. Miami Metro: The Road to 


Urban Unity. Area Development Series, No. 9. 
- Coral Gables, Fla.: Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomic Research, University of Miami, 1960. x, 
203 pp. $4.50, paper. (Hard back, $6.00) 
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Studies in Sociology % 
By Josep h H. Fichter, | 


Religion As Al A Study in the Sociology of Occupations. (275 PP- 
$6.50. Publication Date: March 31, 1961. 


The “old problem” of religious vocation is treated by means of a 


“new approach”: the Catholic Church, in its role as employer, is 

“equated with other employers, so far as this is possible. Written in 
ar the simple, readable style that characterizes Father Fichter’s other works, 
Religion As A Vocation will interest not only the professional sdighes 
and but the thoughtful as well. 


Parochial School: A Sociological Study. 495 pp. $6.00(1958) Wats 


Father Fichter, head of the Sociology Department at Loyola Uni- 
Pe "versity of the South in New Orleans, leads a team of seven | social 
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ME PROBLEM 


Two-thirds of the material in this Third Edition is new, yet the book © 
fy the same realistic and comprehensive analysis ¢ of crime that has" 

‘made previous editions so outstanding in the field of criminology and ~ 
_ penology. Crime and delinquency are presented as social problems _ 
+ related to prevailing social values in a systematic study of the causes, 
of prevention, control, and treatment of criminal and de- — 


SPECIAL FEATURES: | 


chopter on the problems of 


"he great contributions ¢ 
—Three new oo about the > growing problem of juvenile delinquency. 


of women, abnormal sex behavior, homicide and suicide, 
and professional criminal careers, organized crime, and white- 
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uable Texts for the — 


SOCIOLOGY—Tim> 


‘The revision of this world- ‘aie introduction to sociology investigates the 
relationships among geographical environment, man’s biological endowment, 
. uniformities in group behavior, and culture—with emphasis on the reciprocal if 
adjustment of group and culture. The text offers a balanced perspective, — 
ie flexibility of presentation, adaptability, and ease of style. An Instructor’ at 


§TUDENT'S MANUAL FOR | SOCIOLOGY 


By Rosert C. ‘Hanson, University of 


A summary of content, questions, and exercises are provided for each 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY. _ 


By O° BRiEN, Whittier College, CLARENCE 
Univeriy of Washington, T. Martin, University 


the scientific method in sociology, this of readings is” 

= used in the introductory course. The eighty-four articles are divided — 
into chapters on Sociology and Science, Population, Communities, Culture and ’ 

Cultural Change, Socialization and Personality, Social Roles, Mass Communi- 


| cation and Collective Behavior, Small Groups and Bureaucracies, Social 
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Mea I: Introduction, by C. B. Macpherson; The Rat 
Methods and Means of Action in Public Administration, by G. pans 
Some Effects ef Technical Innovations on the ‘Relationship between 

i Central and Local Authorities, by R. Maddick; The Recruitment and and " 
Training of Civil Servants: Present Day Problems, by A. Molitor. | were 


‘Part II: The World | of the Social Sciences; Studies; 


Year subscription $650 Single copies: $2. 00 


These two volumes follow the same lines as issues. 
_ with the aim to be truly international, they record the most important 
publications concerned with their respective disciplines, whatever the 
Publication’ s country of origin and the language in which it is written. P 
oe are listed according to their printed form: books, periodicals — 
(articles) and distributed reports. Special attention is paid to official © j 
_ publications of governments. Both a subject and author index are in- | 
' - cluded. Though still highly selective, a much greater number of articles — 
te and books are respresented owing to the continued and active coopera-— 
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Social Change in Latin America Today 


IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


ing students, each with of ‘firsthand experience in the 


area, have analyzed the e social forces that are ‘reshaping ‘the societies of 
‘Latin 4 America and have highlighted th their obi: for American policy: a 
Joun P. GILLIN, “Some Signposts for Policy”; ALLAN R. HOLMBERG, “Com- 

munity 4 Attitudes and Values in Peru: A Case Study in Guided Change”; 

RICHARD W. Patcu, “Bolivia: U. Ss. Assistance in a Revolutionary Setting”; 
a « Wactey, “The Brazilian Revolution: Social Changes since 1930”; 
N. ADAMS, “Social Change i in Quatemala and U. Policy”; 

Lewis, “Mexico since Cardenas.” pages 00 
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INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


PAUL H. LANDIS, Washington State ‘University a1 
as THIS POPULAR BASIC TEXTBOOK is designed to develop in the 
1: eis: student an awareness of social phenomena in the world of his own ex- 
perience. Unusually extensive coverage includes a systematic treatment 
ss @f social structure, with discussions of the roles and statuses of the sex, 
ue Be and occupational groups; social control and the methods used by a 
< society to insure social conformity; social institutions; etc. “Broad scope 
... exceptionally clear organization of the material. ”—PHILLIPP 
‘TRAUB, Hunter College. Instructor's Manual available. 1958. 


Process and Institution — 


CLIFFORD. KIRKPATRICK, ‘Indiana University — 


EXAMINING THE NATURE AND ORIGINS, the types and 
» a. oes ae families, this integrated textbook views the family process as suc- 
hag cessive family dramas in a dynamic and often inconsistent cultural en- 
ees _ vironment. Major emphasis is placed on the life cycle of family experi- 
© habe ence from infancy through adolescence, courtship, marriage, and parent- 
“Thorough, scholarly, balanced in handling evidence.”—R. 
pe BLOOD, Jr., University of Michigan. “Insightful, scholarly.’ "GERALD > 
queme big  R LESLIE, Purdue University. 1955. 651 pp.; 104 ills., tables. $7.00 


DYNAMICS-—Principles an and Applicati 


DA HUBERT BONNER, Ohio Wesleyan | University 


COMPREHENSIVE, SYSTEMATIC SURVEY of an important new — 
+o, x#e discipline this rigorously objective textbook presents a unified and co- | 
herent discussion of the dynamics of small group behavior, its problem — 
ay 3 areas, and its practical applications to education, industry, community 
gelations, and the political process. “Helpful and stimulating. Professor 

Bonner has brought together pertinent material and developed an ex- 
cellent book.”—WILLIAM H. LEAP, Florida State University. A vol-— 
in A Psychology Series edited by MV. HUNT. pp. 


CRIMINOL 


ROBERT G. CALDWELL, State e University of lowa 
AN AUTHORITATIVE to the study of crime and de- 
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A riminal and the crime. it uses the resources of many fields to discuss 

he historical and contemporary aspects of crime, law enforcement, pun- q 

shment, and penal administration. Book fully covers criminal investi- 
zation and military justice; includes an inmate's account of prison life. 

impressed with the thoroughness of analysis and the clarity of 
jation.”—J. P. SHALLOO, University of Pennsylvania. 1956. 
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PREMARITAL SEXUAL THE RELIGION OF JAVA 
STANDARDS IN AMERICA Clifford ‘ 


By tre L. Reiss, Berd College 


This book offers the results of investiga. All those ——¢ i the nature of re- 
tion and objective interpretation of the q 
four major sexual standards in America “i 
and their relative integration in our cul- <h Medjokuto po ulation’s own view of the 
ture. ABSTINENCE. DOUBLE STAND- matter, basically heretical, this work is the , 
ARD. PERMISSIVENESS WITHOUT | first comprehensive study ever made oll 
AFFECTION. PERMISSIVENESS WITH _ Javanese religion as a whole and is one 
AFFECTION. The author sees the latter p. 8 the few ks on the religion of a 
fast gaining, and contends that it does DOD Western people which emphasizes vari- 
not receive sufficient consideration in ation and conflict in belief as well as 
studies 6a courtship, marriage, and family. similarity and harmony. Professor Geertz 


hree years doing field work in Java 
He presents the physiological and learned ‘Pent t : 8 
bases of sexual standards and a and Bali. Written with a rare combina- 


the relevance of Greek, Roman, and — tion of acute observation, analysis, and 


lation, his work concretely pictures 
Early Christian cultures to those standards. _ oe 
Proceeding to such modern phenomena as e+ occurring in modern Java. — 


clearly demonstrates the sources of diver- THE INFORMED HEART: 
gence between ideals, standards, and be- 


havior. ed AUTONOMY IN A MASS AGE 


THE | EFFECTS OF MASS nite By Bruno Bettelheim, University of 


_ sociation for Public Opinion ae’ psychologist derives an opposite pattern, 


not for mere survival, but for new inte- 
> A book for those concerned with the im- _ gration and a deepening of vision which 
pact of mass media on minds young and chall 
old. It reveals what social research has 2C°CP!S the challenge of modern mass so- 


d makes it serve the fully human 
learned about the effects of crime and an y 
violence in the media, the effect of adult An excerpt this book drew 


programming on children, and the extent excited response in November a. 


to which the media shape attitudes and 


by opinions, create apathy and “passivity. ee. recommend this wise, penetrating, and 


HOUSING A METROPOLIS— 
CHICAGO THE PRE-INDUSTRIAL CITY: 


Beverly Duncan, University of Past and Present 
Chicago and Philip M. Hauser, ‘Uni- Gideon Sjoberg, ‘University of 


Broader than earlier studies, which = h_ increasing ‘attention is ‘bein 
_ focused on single facets of housing or devoted to the study of preindustrial cities, — 
single segments of the po mulation, this this is the first major k to provide a 
book brings out new and vital data, comprehensive ‘survey and to stress the 

| uniquely complete. It is a truly remark- fact that the cities of the past are strik- 
_ able marshalling of statistical data and ingly similar to those in contemporary | 
scientific amalyses. $7.50 mon-industrial societies. = $6.75 
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7 OUTSTANDING T 


William Petersen, University of California, Berkeley q 
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An introduction to population study, this textbook helps 
students interpret techniques of demographic analysis al 
relate population trends to their social and economic con- 
i SOCIAL SCIEN SCIENCE. An Introduction to the the Study 
Elgin F. Hunt, Northwestern University 
% This survey text is designed to give a clear understanding 


. of modern America viewed against the background of world 
5 society. It covers the nature and foundations of social life; — 


= 


social adjustments and institutions; economic and political — 
organizations ; and international relations. 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TC TOMORROW. Reading ngs” 


Elgin F. Hunt and Jules Karlin, Chicago City Junior a 
College (Wilson Branch) 
_ Organized on the same lines as Social Science, this paper- 
collection of readings provides a valuable 
_ to any good introductory social science text. It includes 
_ articles by such eminent writers as Robert Maclver, ih 
Ward, Robert Heilbroner, and Robert Redfield. 


currently availa ible 

COMMUNITY ‘STRUCTURE AND CHANGE 

Nelson, formerly of the ‘University y of Minnesota; 7 


a: E. Ramsey, Cornell University; and Coolie ‘Verner, 
- This useful text furnishes a meaningful theoretical frame- | 
for community analysis and demonstrates practical 
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SYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Approaches to Culture and Personality” 
Edited FRANCIS LK. Chairman, Department 


deen 


_ PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY analyzes the past gains and 

future prospects of the subdiscipline in the area of culture and per- 
sonality. It is specifically designed for use as a text at the ot ae 
Bs undergraduate or graduate level for courses in culture and personality, — 
although it may also be used as an assistance to serious —— 

anthropology and psychology who want to further pursue studies in 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL 


BEHAVIOR 


By CHRIS ARGYRIS, Yale University 


_ This text may be used in advanced human relations or organizational _ 
"theory courses. It may also be used in a variety of courses in the sonal 
i area, since it with organizational — 


| Edited by RICHARD 
University and JACK J. PREISS, Duke 


4 This new ‘book of selected ‘readings analyzes research problems en- 4 


= by field researchers and the methods utilized to solve such 
for the SOCIETY OF APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY ra 


pe > 


& WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, Ph.D., Cornell University ae 
PETER H. ROSSI, Ph.D., of 
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‘HOMEWOOD, ILL. 
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A stimulating and comprehensive collection of original writings, 
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SOCIAL CIAL DISORGANIZATION 
AN fourth edition 

Mabel A. Elliott and E. 


Extensive new sescarch is in ‘this most seni 


of an definitive contribution to ‘the field. 


introduction to the ste study dy of : sociolo 

ow basic te text stressing the ‘everyday application of 
value and use in business, family, and community life. 


ow 


| 
fall-leng length, general text giving a treatment of the 


HARPER & BROTHERS East 33d St St. 


When writing Advertisers please mention the American Socro.tocicaL Revigw 


of these publications _ 
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Industria and nd Labor 


Relations Review | 


labor relations problems in the United States and abroad, the LR 
Review publishes contributions from all areas of the industrial rela-_ 
_ tions field—law, economics, industrial | sociology, social psychology, — 
history. Articles s are selected for publication by a board of 


editors: a variety of social science disciplines. 


Articles in n recent and forthcoming i issues include 


A of Conflict and Power in 1 Union-Management 
Relations bert D 
Local Union and Public Policy = ‘Arnold R. Weber 
An Analytical. Approach to Labor Law Senford Cohen 


A Problem for Union Democracy: Officers’ 


Attitudes toward Union Members Charles L Hulin F 


The New Relations in Ghana Douglas 
Labor Mobility i in Three Southern States” LD. Ashby, 


and P. A. Prosper, Jr. 


REPORTS on on the status of industrial relations studies and other programs. Led 
being conducted colleges and universities, 


foundations, and management and labor groups. 


h industrial cand labor relations. 


A Unit of the State University y of New ¥ York <a a 
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New 


elarity ai and integrity... 
"Throughout its publishing history, Prentice- 
has emphasized quality. Its texts hee 
noted for combining clarity of style with 
_ scholastic integrity. This is especially true 
the books | published dealing with soci- 
ology and allied fields. The many adoptions 
canal testify to the confidence that sociology — 
have shown in Prentice- 


‘toll This basic text is a  paemnaetion of a consistent point of view — 
. examining the behavior of an individual and that of his 
7 associates. It uses the approach of dealing with people as — 
- ‘participants in social life rather than individuals in groups. — 
‘Spring 1961 Text price: $7.95 
i ° Social \ We ‘Ifare cite 


E 


~ WALTER A. FR FRIEDLANDER, Michigan State 


More condensed than the First Edition, this revision is a 
comprehensive introduction to the philosophy, historic de- 
velopment and present system of social welfare. tou 


ebruary 961 ba A Text price: $7.50 50 


Social I Theories of ‘Talcott Parsons 
MAX BLACK, , Editor, Cornell ‘University 


io essays contained in this book were the result of an in- 
. tensive study at Cornel] University by ten professors of the f 
work of Talcott Parsons. Seven’ public seminars followed 
3 . - study, and the ‘remaining seminar was attended by Par 


sons. This text is an assemblage of studies originally pre- 7 
pp price: $6.7 75 
(For: copies, writ write: Box 903, D3, Dept. A ASR 


‘a 
__PRENTICE-HA HALL, Inc 


Englewood Cliffs Cliffs, 
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Doob. What | happens to people when they become 


7 civilized? Here is the first psychological exploration of how the beliefs, 
= personalities, and behavior of people in nonliterate societies are 
affected by contact with Western civilization. Draw ing on his two ‘years 
a research in East t and South Africa and on comparable studies | by 
= others in several areas of the world, the author formulates a series | -s of 


a science. | Mr. Doob Provides a convenient tabulation of field work of © 
* special interest to those concerned with learning, motivation, . perception, 
fe and | cognition. «Stress i is placed on quantitative da data from the author’ % 
interviews | among less civilized groups such as” the Zulu, Luo, and 
4 W. Doob is professor of psychology at ‘Yale University and 
member of the Board of Directors of the African Studies Association. — 


Puerto Rican Li Life Mastery. 


By Sidney W. Mintz, “An insight into the life of a simple ; Puerto 
Rican is given as it has rarely been given in or anthropo- 
logical studies | before. . . never known the life of the 
simple cane worker to unfold > clearly, so > completely and with such 
meanings reasonable, how under 
‘standable, human, indeed how intelligent, are many 
of the practices of people who are sometimes lightly written off as coming — 


Yale Pres en, Connecticut 
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‘By IAL H. Curtis, 


The ‘author of ory text ili his “interactionist” approach ae an ex- 
amination of the individual personality in terms of learning, motivation, — % 
life experiences in age groups, and in culture. Then the interacting in- 
_ dividual is studied under the broader aspects of the organizations in which — 
he participates. Small groups, collective behavior, and social structure 
are then examined with an eye to the psychological processes ‘they stim- 


ALVIN L. BERTRAND, State University. 


At American rural society of as it is, and in transition. 
It explores the impact of population shifts, technology, modern means of 

communication, formal education, and contemporary ‘egricultural policy. 


Emphasis is on current research. 


4 


sound, provecative 4 to the ‘field “ Descriptive 


in approach, it constitutes a complete analysis of modern American so- 
_ ciety, with an attempt to discern the major trends of the present. _ Draw- 

_ 3 ing illustrative material from modern American life, it permits the 
student to see himself and his social world in an accurate and inter- 


APPLIED HUMAN R RELATIONS: 


4 


A ‘Behavioral § Science Approach 


ROBERT ‘TANNENBAUM, IRVING ESCI HLER, 
FRED MASSARIK, University of California, Los 
An eles. McGraw-Hill Series in Mana ement. 480 a es, ' 

call 
A collection of writings compiled over the last ten years by members 
of the Human Relations Research Group at UCLA. From an inter- 
a yg orientation, key issues of human relations in formal organi- _ 
zations are considered: leadership, influence, interpersonal undesstend- 7 
_ ing, the introduction of change, the management of differences, 
ship training, decision-making, a morale, bureaucracy | 
status, organizational effectiveness, and oth ers. 


Send for copies on approv l 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

—_——  _ 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York — 
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ARNOLD W. GREEN, Pennsylvania State University. 


Ae 


“SOCIAL 


tal Essays on on Their Persistence — Chan 


by CHARLES P. LOOMIS, Research Professor of end 


Michigan State University 
A renowned sociologist analyzes such social shemmee as religion, economic and — 
social development and other forms of social change, disasters, and resistance to the — 
mew. Professor Loomis systematically applies a novel conceptual scheme as an ana- x 
x lytical tool for examining social systems. The text is suitable for semester courses” 
Bea, in social — nana structure, or social systems at the senior or graduate level. 


s ‘Van Nostrand Series in Sociology. 1960, 368 pages, $6.50 


7 AMERICAN SOCIETY | 


— by DON MARTINDALE, Professor of Sociology, Univenity of 


“This introduction to sociology is organized around the theime of mass society, 
4 which is a new emphasis for an introductory textbook. The author uses historical 
and comparative materials to indicate the changes that have taken pel in American _ 
society and the accompanying liquidation of traditional values. . . . The vast 
_ amount of material covered is interpreted from a sound point of view and is 
we organized and presented.” Sociology and Social Research. er 


Van Series in 1960, 570 pages, $6 75 
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CULTURE FOR 


Media in Modern n Society 


edited by NOR' JAN JACOBS, Director, Tamiment 
Institute; with an indeoduation by PAUL LAZARSFELD, Chairman, — 


Department of Sociology, Columbia University __ Snags 
| This lively and provocative book “presents articles by outstanding artists, scholars, 
g ' and radio and magazine executives on the problems of the mass media’s impact 
4 on our culture. The contributors include Hannah Arendt, James Baldwin, Arthur _ fe 
Berger, Patrick Hazard, Oscar Handlin, H. Stuart Hughes, Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
Randall Jarrell, Leo Lowenthal, William I. Nichols, Leo Rosten, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., Edward Shils, Frank Stanton, James Johnson and Ernest 
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